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The January Review 


Once again, our January issue marks an 
excursion out of labor economics and 
labor statistics and into labor law. 
Charles J. Muhl investigates the legal 
definition of an employee. Although 
this might seem to be an obvious ques- 
tion, it is actually quite a vexing issue in 
the law. Defining the concept of em- 
ployee is likely to become an increas- 
ingly important question in a labor mar- 
ket in which about a tenth of workers 
are already in an alternative work ar- 
rangement and technological trends 
may make such arrangements even more 
attractive in the future. It is instructive 
to see that one of Muhl’s “independent 
contractor” cases involved not software 
engineers or technical wizards, but work- 
ers who were assigned the information 
drudge work of looking up telephone 
numbers. 

Richard R. Nelson has contributed 
his annual summary of developments in 
general labor law in the States. As usual, 
the issues range widely trom the broad 
application of State minimum wage laws 
to exceptions to certain child labor re- 
strictions for soccer referees. 

Glenn Whittington updates develop- 
ments in workers’ compensation law. 
Much of the focus over the past year was 
on coverage issues, especially the cover- 
age of law enforcement and other public 
safety workers. In one special case, both 
the paid officers and law enforcement and 
public safety volunteers working at the 
Winter Games in Utah will be covered 
under workers’ compensation. 

Loryn Lancaster and Anne Vogel re- 
port on legislation affecting unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. The Federal 
enactment of the Economic Growth and 
Tax Relief Reconciliation Act of 2001 
changes the voluntary Federal tax with- 
holding rate as it applies to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and the treat- 
ment of training reimbursements in the 
calculation of wages. At the State level, 
most States increased their maximum 
weekly benefits, either through legisla- 
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tion or an automatic adjustment 
mechanism. 


Working youths 


More than four-fifths of 17-year-olds 
work in some capacity. Most of these 
jobs are employee jobs in which there is 
a formal relationship with a particular 
employer such as a restaurant or super- 
market. About 65 percent of 17-year-olds 
have an employee job only. Another 12 
percent have both an employee job and 
a “freelance” job. Those with freelance 
jobs perform tasks such as babysitting 
or yard work, but have no formal job 
arrangement. Only 5 percent had a 
freelance job only. For more information, 
see news release USDL 01-479, “Employ- 
ment Experience Of Youths: Results 
From The First Three Years Of A Longi- 
tudinal Survey.” 


Injury rate fell in 2000 


The incidence rate for on-the-job inju- 
ries and illnesses declined to 6.1 cases 
per 100 equivalent full-time workers in 
2000, from 6.3 cases in 1999. In the 5 
years between 1995 and 2000, the inci- 
dence rate dropped from 8.1 cases per 
100 equivalent full-time workers to 6.1 
cases, a 25-percent decline. 

There was a total of 5.7 million inju- 
ries and illnesses reported in private in- 
dustry workplaces during 2000. Employ- 
ers reported about the same number of 
cases in 1999. An increase in hours 
worked yielded the lower incidence rate. 
See news release USDL 01-472, “Work- 
place Injuries and Illnesses in 2000,” for 
more information. 


Consumer spending 
patterns varied in 2000 


The changes in expenditures from 1999 to 
2000 varied among the major components 
of spending. Expenditures on housing and 
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food went up less than the overall change 


of 2.8 percent in 2000, rising by 2.2 per- | 
cent and 2.5 percent, respectively. Within | 
the food category, spending on food at | 
home rose 3.6 percent, while spending at | 
restaurants, carryouts, vending machines, _ 


and other sources of food away from home 
rose 1.0 percent. 


Spending on apparel and services, | 
transportation, and health care rose by | 
5.5 to 6.5 percent in 2000. In contrast, en- | 


tertainment and personal insurance and 


pensions expenditures decreased by 1.5 | 


percent and 2.1 percent, respectively. 


Consumer Expenditure Survey data also | 
include the expenditures and income of | 


consumers, as well as their demographic 


characteristics. For more information, | 


see news release USDL 01-480, “Con- 
sumer Expenditures in 2000.” 


New data tables 


This issue of Monthly Labor Review 
contains four new tables in the Current 
Labor Statistics section. The tables are 


from the Bureau of Labor Statistics Cov- | 


ered Employment Statistics program and 
pertain to workers and establishments 
covered by State or Federal unemploy- 
ment statistics programs. The ES-202 
program serves as a near census of es- 
tablishments, employment, and wage 
payments by four-digit industry at the 
national, State, and county levels. The 
four tables we have selected provide 
these elements for the most recent 10- 


year period available and for the 50 | 


States, District of Columbia, Puerto 


Rico and the Virgin Islands, employ- | 
ment by establishment size, and em- | 
ployment and wages for the 316 larg- } 
est counties. oO} 


Communications regarding the | | 


Monthly Labor Review may be sent 
to the Editor-in-Chief at the ad- 
dresses on the inside front cover, or 
(202) 691-5899. News releases dis- 
cussed in this issue are available at: 
www.blis.gov/bls.newsrels.htm 


What Is an Employee? 


Charles J. Muhl 
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Black, Rosenbloom & 
Moritz, Ltd., Chicago, 
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What is an employee? The answer 
depends on the Federal law 


In a legal context, the classification of a worker 
as either an employee or an independent contractor 


can have significant consequences 


40-hour-a-week employee who stays with the 

same employer performing the same job over 
the course of an entire worklife would be viewed 
as a rarity, or at least as a person found in lesser 
proportion in the U.S. workforce than in decades 
past. Today’s workplace includes a variety of 
workers in contingent arrangements—independ- 
ent contractors, leased employees, temporary em- 
ployees, on-call workers, and more—perceived 
to be a result of employers’ desire to reduce labor 
costs and employees’ desire to increase their flex- 
ibility, among other things. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics recently reported that in February 2001 
the contingent workforce, or those workers who 
do not have an implicit or explicit contract for 
ongoing employment and who do not expect their 
current job to last, totaled 5.4 million people, 
roughly 4 percent of the U.S. workforce.' Accord- 
ing to the BLS survey, millions more were em- 
ployed in alternative work arrangements:* 8.6 mil- 
lion independent contractors (representing 6.4 
percent of total employment), 2.1 million on-call 
workers, 1.2 million temporary help agency work- 
ers, and 633,000 contract company workers. The 
Bureau treats these contingent workers and 
workers in alternative work arrangements as part 
of total U.S. employment, and although they are 
in a typical employment situation, most of the 
general public would probably consider them 
employees. 

But how does Federal law treat workers in con- 
tingent and alternative work arrangements? That 
is, are such workers viewed as employees who 
are entitled to legal protections under Federal leg- 
islation? As is frequently the case with legal ques- 


| n the American workplace today, a full-time, 


tions, the answer depends—in this case, on the 
Federal law at issue. In general, though, courts 
evaluate the totality of the circumstances sur- 
rounding a worker’s employment, with a focus on 
who has the right—the employer or the em- 
ployee—to control the work process. 

The question “Is a worker an employee?” may 
seem like a simple one to answer on its surface. 
The dictionary definition of “employee” says 
succinctly that an employee is “a person who 
works for another in return for financial or other 
compensation.’* Under that definition, independ- 
ent contractors would appear to be employees. 
However, the legal definition of “employee” is 
concerned with more than the pay received by a 
worker for services provided. Black's Law Dic- 
tionary defines “employee” as “a person in the 
service of another under any contract of hire, 
express or implied, oral or written, where the em- 
ployer has the power or right to control and di- 
rect the employee in the material details of how 
the work is to be performed.’ In contrast, an 
“independent contractor” is one who, “in the ex- 
ercise of an independent employment, contracts 
to do a piece of work according to his own meth- 
ods and is subject to his employer’s control only 
as to the end product or final result of his work.”* 
This legal distinction as to how a worker must be 
classified has broad implications—and poten- 
tially negative consequences for mischaracter- 
ization—for both employers and workers alike. 

This article examines how the legal determina- 
tion is made that a worker is either an employee or 
an independent contractor, beginning with a dis- 
cussion of why the determination is important 
and then discussing the tests used by courts to 
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make the determination and the laws pursuant to which each 
test applies. 


Employee or independent contractor? 


Employers have used independent contractors and other con- 
tingent workers more frequently in recent times for a variety 
of reasons, including reducing the costs associated with sala- 
ries, benefits, and employment taxes and increasing the flex- 
ibility of the workforce.° Under U.S. law, employers are re- 
quired to pay the employer’s share, and withhold the worker’s 
share, of employment taxes for employees, but not for inde- 
pendent contractors. Employment taxes include those col- 
lected pursuant to the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
(FICA)’ for the U.S. Social Security system; those collected 
pursuant to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA),* 
which pays unemployment benefits to displaced workers; and 
income tax withholding.’ 

U.S. law imposes other obligations on employers with re- 
spect to employees that are not imposed on independent con- 
tractors.'!° The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA)!' requires 
employers to meet minimum-wage and overtime obligations 
toward their employees. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964” prohibits employers from discriminating against their 
employees on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin, while the Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
(ADEA) prohibits employers from discriminating against em- 
ployees on the basis of their age. The Employment Retirement 
Security Act (ERISA)'* sets the parameters of qualified em- 
ployee benefit plans, including the level of benefits and 
amount of service required for vesting of those benefits, typi- 
cally in the context of retirement. The Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act (ADA)!° prohibits employers from discriminating 
against qualified individuals who have disabilities. The Fam- 
ily and Medical Leave Act (FMLA)'® requires employers to 
provide eligible employees with up to 12 weeks of unpaid 
leave per year when those employees are faced with certain 
critical life situations. The National Labor Relations Act 
(NLRA)'’ grants employees the right to organize and governs 
labor-management relations. 

Clearly, then, some incentive exists for employers to clas- 
sify their workers as independent contractors rather than em- 
ployees, in order to reduce costs and various legal obliga- 
tions. However, the failure of an employer to make the proper 
determination as to whether workers are employees or inde- 
pendent contractors can have dire consequences. Employers 
who are careless in their labeling of workers as independent 
contractors risk exposure to substantial liability in the future 
under Federal law if the workers are mischaracterized. The 
U.S. Government—in particular, the Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS)}—can seek to recover back taxes and other contributions 
that should have been paid by the employer on the employee’s 
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behalf,'® and the workers themselves can seek compensation 


for job benefits that the employer denied them on the basis of || 


their supposed status as independent contractors. 


One of the most striking examples of the danger of || 


mischaracterizing workers as independent contractors rather 
than employees occurred in Vizcaino v. Microsoft,” a case in 


which the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit held that | 


aclass of workers for the leading U.S. computer software com- 
pany were employees who were entitled to participate in 


Microsoft’s various pension and welfare plans, despite the | 
fact that the workers had signed an agreement that labeled | 


them as independent contractors. 


Prior to 1990, Microsoft hired “freelancers” to perform vari- | 
ous services for the company over a continuous period, in | 
some cases extending in excess of 2 years. Upon joining | 
Microsoft, the former freelancers executed agreements which | 
specifically stated that they were independent contractors | 
and not employees and that nothing contained in the agree- | 
ment would be construed to create an employer-employee | 
relationship. Despite the agreements, the workers were fully | 


integrated into Microsoft’s workforce, working under nearly 
identical circumstances as Microsoft’s regular employees. 


The erstwhile freelancers worked the same core hours at the | 


same location and shared the same supervisors as regular 
employees. The only distinction between the freelancers and 
regular employees was that the freelancers were hired for spe- 
cific projects. Microsoft neither paid the employer’s share, 
nor withheld the worker’s share, of FICA taxes and did not 
allow the workers to participate in the company’s pension 


plans, on the basis of the agreements the workers had signed | 


stating that they were independent contractors. 

The IRS investigated Microsoft and determined that the 
workers were employees, not independent contractors, and 
that Microsoft should have been withholding taxes for them.”° 
Accepting the IRS’ determination, Microsoft conferred em- 
ployee status on certain of the workers, but dismissed others 
from employment. Those who were dismissed then filed a 


class-action suit seeking to have the court declare that they | 


were eligible to participate in Microsoft’s pension plans. The 
district court determined that the workers were employees, 
not independent contractors.*! On appeal, Microsoft con- 
ceded that the workers were employees, but argued (1) that 


they had waived their right to participate in the company’s | 
pension plans by executing the agreements which specifi- | 
cally stated that they were independent contractors and not | 


employees and (2) that nothing contained in the agreement 
could be construed to create an employer-employee relation- 


ship. The court of appeals rejected Microsoft’s argument, | 
finding that the company’s pension plan administrator had | 


acted arbitrarily and capriciously in denying the workers’ claim 


that they were entitled to participate in the pension plans. The | 
court found that the administrator should have focused on 


the actual circumstances surrounding the freelancers’ employ- 
ment and not the labeling of the workers by the agreements. 
In December 2000, Microsoft settled the case for $97 million. 

There are circumstances in which the classification of a 
worker as an independent contractor is detrimental to em- 
ployers and beneficial to workers. When the services being 
performed result in a copyrightable work, employers may wish 
to establish that a worker is an employee in order to obtain 
authorship of the copyright. The U.S. Supreme Court, in Com- 
munity for Creative Non-Violence, et al. v. Reid,” held that 
an employer is the owner of a copyright if the employer had 
contracted for a creative “work for hire”—that is, if work pre- 
pared by an employee is within the scope of employment. If 
the worker is an independent contractor, the worker, and not 
the employer, is the owner of the copyright for the work per- 
formed. Thus, in the context of intellectual property rights, 
employers are protected by establishing an employer-em- 
ployee relationship with a worker. 


Determining a worker’s status 


The potential benefits to both employers and workers of the 
proper characterization of the working relationship raises the 
question, How is the legal determination made as to whether a 
worker is an employee or an independent contractor? Gener- 
ally, the totality of the circumstances—that is, all the con- 
ditions under which a person is working—governs the char- 
acterization of that person as an employee or an independent 
contractor; the label a company places on the worker has 
no bearing on the matter. Again generally, a person is an em- 
ployee if the employer has the right to control the person’s 
work process, whereas a worker is classified as an independ- 
ent contractor if the employer does not control the process, 
but dictates only the end result or product of the work. Note 
that the employer does not actually have to control the work 
process: the mere ability of the employer to take control is 
sufficient to create an employer-employee relationship. 

The courts have developed three tests to be used in deter- 
mining a worker’s status: the common-law test, the economic 
realities test, and a hybrid test that incorporates various ele- 
ments of both of those tests. Because the tests have been 
applied to different Federal statutes, the characterization of a 
worker as an employee or an independent contractor can vary, 
depending on which statute is being applied. As a result, the 
same person can be classified as an employee under one test 
and the relevant Federal laws to which that test is applied, but 
as an independent contractor under another test and its rel- 
evant Federal laws. Furthermore, different tests are applied to 
the same Federal law, depending on which jurisdiction a case 
is heard in. However, because each of the tests evaluates the 
totality of the circumstances behind the employment relation- 
ship, the overlap in the tests is substantial. Exhibit 1 offers a 


brief summary of the three tests. 


Common-law test. The common-law test was developed on 
the basis of the traditional legal concept of agency, which, in 
an employment context, consists of a relationship wherein 
one person (the employee) acts for or represents another (the 
employer) by the employer’s authority. The common-law 
test involves the evaluation of 10 factors to determine whether 
a worker is an employee, with no one factor dispositive, but 
with the determination centering on who has the right to con- 
trol the work process. Exhibit 2 shows the 10 factors used in 
the common-law test. 

The IRS uses a derivation of the common-law test in assess- 
ing whether a worker is an employee, taking into account some 
of the common-law test’s factors as part of the IRS’s own 20- 
factor test.** In addition to evaluating employment tax obliga- 
tions under the Federal income tax law, FICA, and FUTA, the 
common-law/irs test has been applied to the National Labor 
Relations Act, which governs labor-management relations and 
collective bargaining for unionized employers, and to the Im- 
migration Reform and Control Act. Furthermore, in Nation- 
wide Mutual Insurance Co. v. Darden,” the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that, for Federal laws that do not contain a clear 
definition of “employee,” the relationship between employer 
and worker should be evaluated on the basis of the common- 
law test, focusing on who had the right to control the worker. 

In a vast number of cases throughout the U.S. Federal court 
system, some going back several decades, the common-law 
test has been applied to determine whether workers are em- 
ployees or contractors. For example, in Walker v. Altmeyer,*® 
decided in 1943, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit found that an attorney who was given office space at 
$100 per month in return for services performed was an em- 
ployee pursuant to the Social Security Act, because his land- 
lord, another attorney, had the right to control what the worker 
did and to supervise the method used to complete the work. 
John E. Walker rented office space from another attorney, Pliny 
Williamson, beginning in 1927 and was also hired by 
Williamson to perform legal services for a fixed monthly sal- 
ary. In April 1938, the two attorneys established a new com- 
pensation arrangement under which Walker would pay his 
rent by providing legal services and would receive additional 
compensation when his services were valued at more than 
$100 per month. Upon reaching the age of 65 in 1938, Walker 
applied for Social Security benefits, including monthly insur- 
ance benefits, under the Social Security Act. Although the 
Social Security Administration initially paid Walker the insur- 
ance benefits on the basis of his representation that he was 
not an employee making more than $15 per month, the Agency 
subsequently ceased payments upon learning of Walker’s 
arrangement with Williamson. The court found Walker to be 
an employee because, despite the change in the manner of 
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Exhibit 1, Tests for determining whether a worker is an employee | 


Test 


Description 


Laws under which test has been applied by courts| | 


Common-law test (used by 
Internal Revenue Service (iRs)) 


Employment relationship exists 
if employer has right to control 
work process, as determined by 
evaluating totality of the 
circumstances and specific 
factors 


Federal Insurance Contributions Act 

Federal Unemployment Tax Act 

Income tax withholding 

Employment Retirement and Income Security Act 
National Labor Relations Act 


Immigration Reform and Control Act (irs test) 


Economic realities test 


Employment relationship exists 
if individual is economically 
dependent on a business for 
continued employment 


Fair Labor Standards Act 

Title VII 

Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
Americans with Disabilities Act 


Family and Medical Leave Act (likely to apply) 


Hybrid test 


Employment relationship is 
evaluated under both common- 
law and economic reality test 
factors, with a focus on who 
has the right to control the 
means and manner of a work- 


Title VII 


Age Discrimination in Employment Act 


Americans with Disabilities Act 


er’s performance 


compensation beginning in 1938, the kind of work that Walker 
did for Williamson did not change at all. Walker still performed 
work as an attorney at the direction of Williamson. That right 
to control was dispositive for the court. 

Similarly, in United States v. Polk,”’ the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit found that an employer could be 
convicted ofa criminal offense for failure to pay FICA employ- 
ment taxes, despite the employer’s declaration that its work- 
ers were all subcontractors. Polk was notified by an IRS agent 
that he was required to establish a separate bank account to 
be used to deposit employees’ tax withholdings. Prior to re- 
ceiving this notice, Polk paid his workers on an hourly or 
weekly basis, had them work fixed hours, supervised the work- 
ers, and supplied them with the tools and materials necessary 
to perform their work. Furthermore, with the exception of one 
individual, all of the workers worked exclusively for Polk. 
These conditions did not change after the IRS served Polk 
with notice that his workers were employees, but thereafter, 
Polk represented to the irs that he no longer had employees 
and employed only subcontractors. Polk was convicted of a 
criminal offense for failure to withhold wages to pay FICA 
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taxes. The appeals court sustained Polk’s conviction, finding 
that the jury had properly considered, under the common-law 
test, the totality of the circumstances of the working relation- 
ship between Polk and his workers and also had properly 
focused on Polk’s right to control the workers, both with re- 
spect to the product of the work and the means by which the | 
product was produced. 

To summarize, then, under the common-law test, an em- 
ployee is a worker whose work process and work product are 
controlled by the employer. In determining who has the right 
to control in a particular case, courts look to such factors as _ 
supervision, skill level, method of payment, whether the rela- | 
tionship is ongoing, who supplies the tools and materials for 
the work, whether the relationship between the worker and 
the employer is exclusive, and the parties’ intent, as well as 
other, related factors. 


Economic realities test. The economic realities test, which © 
is most significantly applied in the context of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act’* governing minimum-wage and overtime obli- 
gations, focuses on the economic relationship between the 


worker and the employer. A worker is an employee under the 
test if the worker is economically dependent upon the em- 
ployer for continued employment. The test examines the na- 
ture of the relationship in light of the fact that independent 
contractors would typically not rely on a sole employer for 
continued employment at any one time, but would work for, 
and be compensated by, many different employers, whereas 
most employees hold a single job and rely on that one em- 
ployer for continued employment and for their primary source 
of income. The economic reality test is generally applied to 
laws whose purpose is to protect or benefit a worker, because 
courts view the protection of a worker who is financially de- 
pendent on a particular employer as important.”? Because of 
its broader scope, the economic reality test has a greater like- 
lihood of finding workers to be employees than does the com- 
mon-law test. Accordingly, a worker could be classified as an 
employee for the purposes of dealing with one Federal law, 
such as the Fair Labor Standards Act, but as an independent 
contractor under another, like FICA. In evaluating whether a 
worker is an employee under the economic realities test, courts 
look to the factors listed in exhibit 3, some of which are similar 
to those considered under the common-law test. 

In Donovan v. DialAmerica Marketing, Inc.,*° the Third 


Circuit Court of Appeals demonstrated the precise applica- 
tion of the economic realities test, as well as the different 
results that can be reached regarding workers of the same 
corporation, even when just one legal test is applied. 
DialAmerica’s principal business was the sale of magazine 
renewal subscriptions by telephone to persons whose sub- 
scriptions had expired or were nearing expiration. In pursuit of 
renewing subscriptions, the company hired workers to locate 
subscribers’ phone numbers by looking names up in tele- 
phone books and calling directory assistance operators. In 
certain years, DialAmerica operated a program in which these 
workers were permitted to work from their homes. When they 
were hired, DialAmerica made the workers, called “home re- 
searchers,” sign an “independent contractor’s agreement” 
that supposedly established their status as independent con- 
tractors. A worker would be given a box of 500 cards with 
names to be researched, and the company expected the cards 
to be returned within 1 week. The home researchers were free 
to choose the weeks and hours they worked; DialAmerica 
had little supervision over the workers, but placed certain 
conditions on how the work process was to be conducted, 
including stipulating the method for reporting back the re- 
sults on each card and the ink to be used when doing so. 


Exhibit 2) Factors used to determine a worker’s status under the common-law test 


Factor 


Worker is an employee if— 


Worker is an independent contractor if— 


— 


Right to control 


| 
| 
_ 
| 
| 
| 


Employer controls details of the work 


Worker controls details of the work 


Type of business 


| Worker is not engaged in business or 
occupation distinct from employer’s 


Worker operates in business that is distinct from 


Supervision 


Employer supervises worker 


employer’s business 
Ml 


Work is done without supervision 


Skill level 


Skill level need not be high or unique 


Skill level is specialized, is unique, or requires substantial 
training 


Tools and materials 


Employer provides 
instrumentalities, tools, and 
location of workplace 


Worker provides instrumentalities and tools of 
workplace and works at a site other than the 
employer’s 


Continuing relationship 


Worker is employed for extended, 
continuous period 


Worker is employed for specific project or for limited time 


— 


than one firm 


Method of payment Worker is paid by the hour, or other | Worker is paid by the project 
computation based on time worked 
is used to determine pay 

Integration Work is part of employer’s regular Work is not part of employer’s regular business 
business 

Intent Employer and worker intend to create | Employer and worker do not intend to create an employer- 
an employer-employee relationship employee relationship 

Employment by more _| Worker provides services only to Worker provides services to more than one business 


one employer 


ee er 
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Exhibit 3, Factors used to determine a worker's status under the economic realities 


test 


Factor Worker is an employee if— Worker is an independent contractor if— 


al 


Worker provides services outside the regular business 


Worker provides services that are a 
of the employer 


Integration : 
part of the employer’s regular business 


Worker has a substantial investment in the work 
facilities and equipment | 


Worker has no investment in the work 
facilities and equipment 


Investment in facilities 


Management has no right to control the work process of 


Management retains a certain type and 
the worker 


Right to control 
degree of control over the work 


Risk Worker does not have the opportunity) Worker has the opportunity to make a profit or incur a 
to make a profit or incur a loss loss from the job 
Skill Work does not require any special or | Work requires a special skill, judgment, or initiative | 


unique skills or judgment | i 


Work relationship is for one project or a limited duration 


Continuing relationship | Worker has a permanent or extended 
relationship with the business || 
| i 


DialAmerica also employed workers as “distributors,” per- 
sons who gave the cards with names to the home researchers. 
The Department of Labor sued DialAmerica for paying the 
home researchers and distributors less than the minimum 
wage for the work they did, arguing that they were employees 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The court of appeals ruled that, under the economic re- 
alities test, the home researchers were employees. First, the 
court found that the workers did not make a great investment 
in their work, they had little opportunity for profit or loss, and 
the work required little skill. Second, the court ruled that 
DialAmerica’s lack of control over the manner in which the 
home researchers did their work did not support a finding 
that they were independent contractors, because the very 
nature of home work dictated that the times worked would 
be determined by the workers and they would be subjected 
to very little supervision when working. The fact that a per- 
son works from home does not, on its own, determine whether 
the person is an employee under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the court said. Third, the court found that the home 
researchers had a continuous working relationship with 
DialAmerica under which they did not work for other em- 
ployers. Finally, the court held that the home researchers 
were an integral part of DialAmerica’s business because they 
did the very work—locating phone numbers—that was es- 
sential to DialAmerica’s ability to renew subscriptions, de- 
spite the fact that they located only approximately 4 per- 
cent to 5 percent of the number of phone numbers the 
company sought to be retrieved. After analyzing these fac- 
tors, the court ruled that the home researchers were economi- 
cally dependent on DialAmerica for continued employment 
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and, therefore, were employees under the economic realities |} 


test. 


In contrast, the appellate court held that the distributors of |}} 


the research work were independent contractors under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The court found that DialAmerica 
exhibited minimal control over the distributors’ work provid- 
ing cards to the home researchers, because the distributors 
maintained records of the work and were permitted to recruit 
home researchers. The court also noted that the distributors 
risked financial loss if they did not manage the distribution 
network properly, because their transportation expenses could 
exceed their revenue. The transportation expenses also re- 
quired the distributors to make an investment in the business, 
the court found. Finally, the distributors required somewhat 
specialized managerial skills in operating the distribution net- 


work, according to the court. Although the distributors were |]} 


typically employed for a long period, the Court found that 
factor insufficient to overcome the weight of the remaining 
circumstances indicating that the distributors were independ- 
ent contractors. 

In Brock v. Superior Care, Inc.,’! the U.S. Court of Ap- 


peals for the Second Circuit found that an employer had vio- | 


lated the Fair Labor Standard Act’s overtime-pay protections 


by not paying overtime to nurses who were employees under | 
the Act. Superior Care referred nurses for temporary assign- | 
ments to hospitals, nursing homes, and individual patients. | 
The company would assign nurses as work opportunities | 
became available, and the nurses were free to refuse an as- | 
signment for any reason. If a nurse accepted an assignment, | 
the nurse reported directly to the patient, and Superior Care | 
provided minimal supervision through visits to job sites ap- | 


proximately once or twice a month. Patients contracted di- 
rectly with Superior Care, which paid them an hourly wage. 
The nurses could hold other jobs, including jobs with other 
health care providers. 

The court found that the nurses were employees under the 
economic realities test. As a preliminary matter, the court re- 
jected the company’s contention that the trial court had used 
evidence outside of the six factors that make up the test. Su- 
perior Care had two sets of payrolls, one for taxed employees 
and one for nontaxed employees, despite the fact that the 
nurses on both payrolls did exactly the same work. The work- 
ers on the nontaxed payroll did not receive overtime pay for 
their work. The trial court relied in part on that evidence in 
finding that those workers were not independent contractors. 
The appeals court noted that the factors of the economic real- 
ity test are not exclusive and that any relevant evidence can 
be considered as part of the totality of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the employment relationship. The court also stated 
that an employer’s “self-serving” labeling of workers as inde- 
pendent contractors is not controlling. Turning to the appli- 
cation of the economic reality factors, the court found that (1) 
the nurses had no opportunity for profit or loss, because Su- 
perior Care set their wages and prohibited them from entering 
into privately paying contracts with patients, (2) the nursing 
services that were provided were the most integral part of 
Superior Care’s business of providing health care personnel 
on request, and (3) despite a quantitatively calculated lack of 
visits by Superior Care supervisors, the company retained the 
right to supervise the nurses and exerted control over them in 
that regard. Although the nurses obviously were skilled work- 
ers and also had the opportunity to work for other health care 
employers besides Superior Care, the court found those fac- 
tors nondispositive. According to the court, the weight of the 
evidence indicated that when all the circumstances of the 
employment relationship were considered, the nurses were 
employees and not independent contractors. 

In Brock v. Mr. W Fireworks, Inc.,** the Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit found that operators of fireworks stands 
in south Texas were employees under the economic realities 
test, subject to the protections of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, because (1) Mr. W controlled the method of selling fire- 
works and made a substantial investment in the business op- 
erations, (2) the operators lacked skill and independent initia- 
tive, and (3) the duration of the employment relationship was 
lengthy. According to the parties’ testimony, Mr. W acquired 
land for fireworks stands, procured materials to build the 
stands, hired workers to construct the stands at its warehouse, 
recruited operators to run the stands during the two short 
periods in each year that Texas permits the sale of fireworks, 
employed workers to supply the stands with fireworks, and 
advertised the sale of fireworks through the stands. Mr. W 
paid the operators of the stands on a commission basis. 


The appeals court rejected the trial court’s finding that the 
Operators were independent contractors, ruling that Mr. W 
exerted control over the operators by determining the location 
and size of the stands, by suggesting the retail price of the 
fireworks and preprinting price tags, by requiring operators to 
attend to the stands for 24 hours a day to avoid the loss of 
inventory, by providing display instructions that were almost 
uniformly followed by the operators, by supplying a substantial 
portion of advertising, and by determining how the operators 
would be paid. The court also found that the operators had little 
opportunity to determine their own profit or loss, because the 
commission for the sale of the fireworks was set by Mr. W; that 
the operators made little or no investment in the operation of the 
stands, whose construction was always financed by Mr. W; 
and that the operators, while good salespersons, did not exhibit 
a degree of independent skill or initiative sufficient to conclude 
that they were independent contractors. Finally, the fact that the 
fireworks stands were seasonal was simply an operational char- 
acteristic unique to the particular business, and the permanency 
of an employment relationship could accordingly be determined 
by whether the operators worked for the entire operative period 
ofa particular season. Because the operators were economically 
dependent on Mr. W for their continued employment as sellers 
of fireworks, the operators were deemed employees under the 
economic realities test, entitled to the protections of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

In conclusion, the economic realities test, while similar to 
the common-law test, focuses on the ultimate concern of 
whether the economic reality, as illuminated by several fac- 
tors, is that a worker depends on someone else’s business for 
his or her continued employment, in which case the worker is 
an employee. If a worker operates an independent business, 
the worker is classified as an independent contractor under 
the economic realities test. 


Hybrid test. The hybrid test combines elements of the common- 
law test and the economic realities test, in keeping with the ac- 
cepted view of all courts that the totality of the circumstances 
surrounding the relationship between worker and employer 
should be examined to determine whether the worker is an em- 
ployee or an independent contractor. In practice, the hybrid test 
considers the economic realities of the work relationship as a 
critical factor in the determination, but focuses on the employer’s 
right to control the work process as a determinative factor. 

The hybrid test is applied frequently in cases brought un- 
der Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits 
employers from discriminating against employees on the ba- 
sis of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. For example, 
in Diggs v. Harris Hospital—Methodist, Inc.,’> the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit held that Jacqulyn Diggs, a 
black female physician, could not sustain a claim under Title 
VII for discrimination on the basis of race or sex or in retalia- 
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tion for a prior charge of discrimination against the hospital. The 
court found that, although she was appointed to the hospital’s 
provisional medical staff and enjoyed the privileges associated 
with that appointment, including the ability to treat patients 
through hospital facilities, Diggs was an independent contrac- 
tor, not an employee, of the hospital under the hybrid test. 

Noting first that the hybrid test takes into account both the 
economic realities of the working relationship and the extent to 
which the employer is able to control the details and means of 
the work being done, the court then specified additional factors 
to be considered under the test. Certain of those factors, includ- 
ing supervision, skill level, method of payment, who supplies 
the tools and materials, the duration of the employment relation- 
ship, the extent to which the work is integrated into the 
employer’s business, and the intention of the parties, are con- 
sidered under both the common-law test and the economic reali- 
ties test. Beyond these factors, the court also considered the 
manner in which the work relationship was terminated (that is, 
by one or both parties and with or without notice or explana- 
tion), whether annual leave was provided to the workers, whether 
retirement benefits were provided to them, and whether the em- 
ployer paid Social Security taxes for the workers. 

In concluding that Diggs was not an employee, the court 
found that physicians’ privileges at Harris Hospital were not 
necessary to Diggs’ practice; that is, if Diggs were denied 
those privileges, her ability to obtain them at other area hos- 
pitals would not have been restricted. Focusing on the con- 
trol factor, the court also found that, although the hospital both 


Notes 


supplied the tools and materials to make it possible for Diggs to 
provide medical care and imposed standards of care upon those 
with privileges, the hospital did not, in fact, direct the manner or 
means by which medical care was to be provided by the physi- 
cian. Diggs treated patients without direct supervision and 
merely required the presence of a sponsor during surgical pro- 
cedures to attest to the physician’s qualifications. Furthermore, 
the hospital did not pay a salary to Diggs, nor did it pay her 
licensing fees, professional dues, insurance premiums, taxes, or 
retirement benefits. These considerations cemented the court’s 
conclusion that Diggs was an independent contractor who was 
not protected by Title VII. 

The hybrid test seeks to combine the general and specific 
factors of both the common-law test and the economic reali- 
ties test, recognizing that, in each legal determination of 
whether a worker is an employee or an independent contrac- 
tor, a court may consider each and every circumstance of the 
employment relationship. 


THE PROPER CLASSIFICATION OF A WORKER as an employee 
or independent contractor at the beginning of an employ- 
ment relationship is important to both employers and work- 
ers with respect to their obligations and protections under 
Federal law. Although the classification does depend on the 
Federal law being applied, the overriding factor is who has 
the “right to control” the work process, and the relationship 
is based upon all of its characteristics, regardless of what 
label the employer applies to the worker.** OX 


' The figures reported are for the broadest of the Bureau’s three 
measurements of the contingent workforce. For additional informa- 
tion, see the BLS news release, “Contingent and Alternative Work Ar- 
rangements,” February 2001. 


? By the criteria of the survey, a worker may be in both a contin- 
gent and an alternative work arrangement, but is not automatically 
so, because contingent work is defined separately from alternative 
work arrangements. 


* American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, 1978. 


* Henry Campbell Black, Black's Law Dictionary (St. Paul, MN, West 
Publishing Co, 1991), p. 363. 


5 Ibid., p. 530. 


° See, for example, Mark Diana and Robin H. Rome, “Beyond Tra- 
ditional Employment: The Contingent Workforce,” 196 apr NJ. Law 8, 
*9 (April 1999). 


726 U.S.C. 3101 et seq. 
® 26 U.S.C. 3301 et seq. 
° 26 U.S.C. 3401 et seq. 


'° In many cases, an independent contractor’s true employer is the 
contracting agency, which would be subject to these Federal laws. In 
addition to the Federal laws that protect employees, additional State 
laws, including those which provide workers’ compensation benefits, 
typically protect employees, but not independent contractors. 
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29 MSIE. 20 erseg: 

2 42 U.S.C. 2000(e) et seq. 
3°29 U.S.C. 621 et seq. 
'429 U.S.C. 1001 et seg. 

'S 42 U.S.C. 12101 et seq. 
'°© 29 U.S.C. 2601 et seq. 
T2950 SiGe lo lkerised: 


'S Federal law provides employers with a safe-harbor provision to 
avoid a retroactive irs reclassification of workers as employees where 
an employer had a “reasonable basis” for treating a worker as an inde- 
pendent contractor. An employer’s good faith in making the determi- 
nation is required for the safe harbor to apply. 


The case has an extensive procedural history throughout the 
1990s. For the opinion of the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals regard- 
ing the status of the Microsoft workers focused on in this article, see 
120 F.3d 1006. 


*° The irs used its “20-factor test” in making its determination 


regarding the employees’ status. (For details of the test, see next sec- 
tion in the text.) 


*! The District Court used the “common-law test” in making its 


determination regarding the employees’ status. (For details of the test, 
see next section in the text.) 


> 490 U.S. 730 (1989). 


3 Black's Law Dictionary, p. 62. 


4 See irs Revenue Ruling 87-41; see also “Summary of irs 20-Factor 
Test,” from HRnext.com, on the Internet at http://www.hrnext.com/ 
tools/view.cfm?articles_id=1470&tools_id=2. 


112 S.Ct. 1344, 1348-49 (1992). 

6 137 F.2d 531 (2nd Circuit 1943). 

27 550 F.2d 566 (9th Cir. 1977). 

*® The Fair Labor Standards Act uses the following uninformative 
definition of “employee” in the statutory language: “any individual 
employed by an employer.” However, Congress and the courts have 
recognized that, because of its primary focus on protecting workers, 


the definition of “employee” under the Act is the broadest one used 
pursuant to the economic realities test. 


2° See Myra H. Barron, “Who’s an Independent Contractor? Who’s 
an Employee?” 14 Lab. Law 457, 460 (winter/spring 1999), 


0-757 F.2d 1376 (3rd Cir. 1985). 
1 840 F.2d 1054 (2nd Cir. 1988). 
2 814 F.2d 1042 (Sth Cir. 1987). 
3847 F.2d 270 (9th Cir. 1988). 


For additional discussions of the classification of workers as em- 
ployees or independent contractors and the ramifications for employ- 
ers, see John C. Fox, /s That Worker an Independent Contractor or Your 
Employee? (Palo Alto, cA, Fenwick and West, March 1997); Barron, 
“Who’s an Independent Contractor?” Diana and Rome, Beyond Tradi- 
tional Employment; and William D. Frumkin and Elliot D. Bernak, 
“Cost Savings from Hiring Contingent Workers May Be Lost if Their 
Status Is Challenged,” New York State Bar Journal, special edition on 
labor and employment law, New York State Bar Association, Septem- 
ber—October 1999. 
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State labor legislation 
enacted in 2001 


Increases in minimum wage rates, restrictions on youth peddling, 
bans on discrimination because of genetic information, 

and protection from workplace harassment and violence 

were among major subjects of State labor legislation 


Richard R. Nelson 


tate labor legislation enacted in 2001 covered a wide 

variety of employment standards and included several 

significant developments.' Minimum wage rates were 
increased in a number of States, child labor measures were 
enacted, governing employment in the entertainment indus- 
try and placing limits on children selling products door-to- 
door, and employment discrimination on the basis of genetic 
information or other reasons was banned in several States. 
Laws also were enacted in the emerging areas of regulating 
employee monitoring in the workplace, allowing breaks for 
nursing mothers, providing benefits for domestic partners, 
and addressing workplace harassment and violence. 

This article summarizes significant State labor legislation en- 
acted in 2001. It does not, however, cover legislation on occupa- 
tional safety and health, employment and training, labor rela- 
tions, employee background clearance, economic development, 
and local living wage ordinances. Changes in unemployment 
insurance and workers’ compensation laws appear elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Wages. Legislation to increase minimum wage rates was intro- 
duced in more than one-half of the States and at the Federal level. 
New legislation increased minimum wage rates in Georgia, Ha- 
waii, Maine, Texas, and Wyoming; rates also increased in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Washington 
as the result of previous laws. A bill proposing an increase in the 
minimum wage was vetoed in New Mexico. A bill to increase the 


Richard R. Nelson is a State standards advisor in the Division of 
External Affairs, Wage and Hour Division, Employment Standards 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

e-mail: rrn@fenix2.dol-esa.gov 
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Federal minimum wage was pending at press time. If enacted, 
this will affect 25 jurisdictions where rates are linked to the Fed- 
eral rate.’ 

As of January 1, 2002, minimum wage rates were higher than 
the Federal standard in Alaska, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Washington. Of the 43 
States with minimum wage laws, only 3 have rates lower than the 
Federal rate of $5.15 per hour. 

Utah passed a measure prohibiting cities, towns, and coun- 
ties from establishing minimum rates that exceed the Federal rate, 
and Oregon passed a law barring local governments from estab- 
lishing minimum wage requirements for private sector employers 
in their jurisdictions. 

Provisions that allow employers to use employee tips to meet 
a portion of the minimum wage were revised in Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Texas, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Other significant minimum wage legislation was enacted in 
Arkansas where civil penalties replaced criminal penalties for 
violation, in the District of Columbia where civil penalties were 
authorized for minimum wage and wage payment violations, 
and in Oregon where civil penalties were authorized for willful 
minimum wage law violations. Idaho brought agricultural em- 
ployment under coverage, Nevada eliminated a sub-minimum 
wage rate for minors, Vermont abolished its wage board, and 
Wyoming eliminated exemptions for minors under age 18 and 
part-time workers. Wyoming will allow a sub-minimum wage_ 
rate for employees under age 20 during the first 90 days of 
employment. 

Laws were enacted in Maine and Oregon placing limits on 
mandatory overtime for nurses. 


Prevailing wage laws pertaining to public works projects 
currently exist in 31 States and the Federal Government. In 
2001, as usual, there was a mix of reform legislation enacted. 
Laws enacted in California, Illinois and Rhode Island expanded 
coverage to include additional authorities or agencies, while 
the Oregon law was amended to provide a new exemption. The 
dollar threshold amount for coverage was increased adminis- 
tratively in Ohio and Wisconsin and by legislation for certain 
projects in West Virginia. 

Rate determination methodology was changed in Montana 
and Wyoming. Wyoming also revised its hearing procedures. 
Nevada changed penalty provisions, Oregon made changes 
in requirements for the submission of certified payroll records, 
and in California, “public works” will now include installation 
work. 

Other significant wage legislation granted the Nevada la- 
bor commissioner rule-making authority, authorized the labor 
commissioner in Oregon to assess civil penalties for final pay 
and seasonal farmworker payment violations, increased pen- 
alties for pay day violations in Wyoming, and permitted pay- 
ment by direct deposit in South Dakota. 

A Utah Voluntary Contributions Act requires that labor orga- 
nizations may only make expenditures for political activities if 
they establish separate segregated funds for this purpose and 
requires that employee contributions to the fund be voluntary. 

Coverage of the Michigan reciprocal agreement law was 
expanded to include Canada. 


Family issues. Again this year, several States tried, but were 
unsuccessful in passing legislation that provides unemploy- 
ment benefits for individuals on family and medical leave. A 
task force was created in Oregon to study the issue of paid 
family leave and funding mechanisms including the use of 
unemployment insurance. 

While no traditional leave provisions were enacted, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Washington passed measures pertaining 
to break time for nursing mothers. 

Domestic partners were given rights to benefits in Califor- 
nia and Maine. 


Child labor. At the beginning of 2001, a tight labor market drew 
considerable attention to child labor issues. A large number of 
bills were introduced and a variety of laws were enacted. 
Vermont granted the labor department rulemaking author- 
ity, conformed State hours and hazardous occupations restric- 
tions to Federal law, and increased penalties for law violations. 
Tennessee also increased penalties for violations. Maine 
adopted new rules governing prohibited hazardous occupa- 
tions, including adding restrictions on selling door-to-door, 
operating amusement rides, working alone in cash-based busi- 
nesses, and working in places having nude entertainment (all 


occupations). Nevada superseded administrative actions 
taken last year prohibiting youth under age 16 from peddling, 
by limiting applicability to counties of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion. Minnesota and Tennessee revised requirements for ac- 
ceptable proof of age. 

Indiana will now require rest breaks for minors under age 
18, and Nebraska will more closely regulate detasseling work. 

Also, Maine will ease a prohibition on work in theaters to 
allow specified work, Michigan will permit longer and later 
hours of employment for minors aged 16 or older, and Oregon 
will exempt soccer referees from coverage. 

In the entertainment industry, Nevada employers who em- 
ploy minors for more than 91 school days are to provide tutor- 
ing or equivalent educational services. A new Texas law limits 
contract duration for minors and provides that a court may 
require that a portion of earnings be set aside in a trust for 
those employees. 


Equal employment opportunity. The trend to enact legisla- 
tion banning employment discrimination against individuals 
based on genetic characteristics, genetic information, or test 
results accelerated this year, with new laws passed in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota, and with a revision to the Texas law. More than half of 
the States now have laws of this kind. 

Among other measures that were enacted, banning vari- 
ous forms of employment discrimination, Maryland made it 
an unlawful employment practice to discriminate on the 
basis of sexual orientation, and Rhode Island enacted a 
related measure banning employment discrimination on the 
basis of gender identity or expression. Connecticut added 
mental disability and marital status to lists of prohibited 
forms of discrimination for purposes of hiring and other 
personnel decisions involving State employees. Montana 
amended its ban on marital status discrimination to allow 
an employer to employ a person for a position and to also 
employ the person’s spouse. North Carolina passed a law 
to protect board of education employees from sexual ha- 
rassment. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Tennessee will now require cov- 
ered employers to notify the parents or guardians of a minor 
of the results of any drug or alcohol-testing program con- 
ducted pursuant to the drug-free workplace act. Other laws 
require the testing of nuclear storage facility employees in 
Utah, and revise the drug testing policy requirements for 
nursing homes in Texas. 


Worker privacy. The recent trend continued among States 
adopting legislation providing immunity from civil liability to 
employers who furnish information about a current or former 
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employee’s job performance to a prospective or current em- 
ployer. Such measures were adopted in Florida for law en- 
forcement officers and in Arizona for mortgage bankers and 
brokers. Other significant measures include a Delaware law 
requiring employers who monitor employee telephone calls, 
electronic mail, or Internet access to give prior written notice 
to the employees, a new Minnesota requirement that em- 
ployee-assistance records be maintained separate from per- 
sonnel records and not included in an employee’s personnel 
file, and a Vermont amendment adding the Department of 
Motor Vehicles to the list of employers permitted to require 
polygraph examinations for certain applicants as a condition 
of employment. 


Private employment agencies. The Minnesota Department 
of Labor and Industry will cease regulating search firms be- 
ginning July 1, 2003. Employment agencies will continue to be 
regulated. New legislation was enacted in Arizona regulating 
the activities of day labor service agencies. Other laws limit 
the payroll deduction of applicant fees in Louisiana, and 
change coverage of the Texas law regulating talent agencies. 
California will require the annual licensure of private duty 
nursing agencies. 


Workplace violence. In an emerging area addressing the is- 
sue of workplace violence, legislation was adopted in a few 
States. The Rhode Island Workplace Violence Protection Act 
of 2001 was enacted, permitting employers to seek a temporary 
restraining order and an injunction prohibiting further uniaw- 
ful acts by an individual at the work site. Nevada aiso passed 
legislation allowing employers to seek court orders to prevent 
harassment in the workplace. California extended the time given 
to investigate hate crime law violations. 


Agriculture. California made several changes concerning farm 
labor contractor regulation, including increasing civil penalties 


for violation and establishing a system for the verification of 
licenses. Other California laws address use of surety bonds to 
pay awards and the authority to collect monetary relief. 


Discharge. The Montana law placing limits on an employer’s 
right to discharge employees was amended to clarify rights 
during a probationary period. Changes were also made in the 
Minnesota law concerning the right to be informed of the rea- 
son for termination. Protection from discharge or discrimina- 
tion was afforded to volunteer fire fighters in Washington and 
to emergency medical service attendants in West Virginia. 


Other laws. Among other laws of interest, a no-sweatshop 
act was passed in New York permitting local school boards to 
consider labor standards and working conditions, including 
the use of child labor, in purchasing apparel. Connecticut en- 
acted a law prohibiting employment exploitation of immigrant 
labor, and California made it an unlawful employment practice 
for an employer to have a policy that prohibits the use of any 
language in the workplace unless the policy is justified by 
business necessity. West Virginia added knowingly employ- 
ing a person not having a legal right to be employed in the 
United States to the list of causes for disciplinary action under 
the State Contractor Licensing Act. 

Time off from work was authorized for State employee vet- 
eran funeral details in Delaware, for members of the State leg- 
islature in Nevada, for Native American employees to vote in 
New Mexico, for precinct officials in North Carolina, for Vir- 
ginia State employees to donate bone marrow or organs, and 
in New York for American Red Cross disaster volunteers. 

Oregon employers are to provide workplaces free of to- 
bacco smoke. 

Oklahoma became a “right-to-work” State as the result ofa 
measure placed on the ballot by the legislature and approved 
by the voters. 


Arizona 


Childlabor. The Department of Health Ser- 
vices may not adopt any rule that prohibits an 
administrator of a nursing care institution from 
employing a person age 16 or older, who pro- 
vides direct care to residents and who meets 
certification and qualification requirements. 


Worker privacy. The law was amended 
that, permits banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, credit unions, and escrow agents to 
provide written employment references to 
similar businesses, upon request, which ad- 
vise of the applicants’ involvement in any 
theft, embezzlement, misappropriation, or 
other misuse of funds (which has been re- 
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ported to Federal or State authorities). It now 
also applies to commercial mortgage bank- 
ers, mortgage bankers, and mortgage brokers. 
The protection from civil liability for provid- 
ing an employment reference will extend to 
these businesses as well, unless false informa- 
tion is provided with knowledge and malice. 


Private employment agencies. New legis- 
lation was enacted regulating the activities of 
day-labor service agencies (defined as enti- 
ties that provide day laborers to third-party 
employers and charge those employers for 
this service). Service agencies are to pay day 
laborers for work performed in negotiable in- 
struments that are redeemable in cash at a 
financial institution, and, at the time of pay- 
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ment, are to provide each day laborer with an 
itemized statement showing in detail all de- 
ductions from wages. Deductions, other than 
those required by Federal or State law, are 
not to bring wages below the Federal mini- 
mum wage for hours worked. Agencies are 
not to restrict the right of a day laborer to 
accept a permanent position with a third- 
party employer to whom he or she has been 
referred to for work. The law does not apply 
to farm labor contractors, labor union hiring 
halls, temporary help services engaged in 
supplying white-collar employees, secre- 
tarial employees, clerical employees, or 
skilled laborers, or to labor bureau or em- 
ployment offices operated by a business that 
employs individuals for its own use. 


Arkansas 


Wages. Among amendments to the mini- 
mum wage act, the Labor Board was elimi- 
nated and its powers and duties transferred 
to the Director of the Department of Labor 
who now has the authority to make and re- 
vise regulations under the law. Criminal pen- 
alties for violation were eliminated and re- 
placed with civil penalties of not less than 
$50 and not more than $1,000 for each viola- 
tion. The exemption from the law for em- 
ployers of fewer than four employees was 
amended to specify that this exemption ap- 
plies to employment of fewer than four em- 
ployees in any workweek. In addition, the 
general exemption for employers covered by 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act was 
amended to limit the exemption to employ- 
ers who are subject to the minimum wage and 
overtime provisions of the Federal Act. 

The law setting maximum salary limits 
for officers, agents, or employees of hospital 
and medical corporations was repealed. 


Genetic testing. | A new Genetic Informa- 
tion in the Workplace Act makes it unlawful 
for an employer to require a genetic test, or 
to seek to obtain, or to use a genetic test or 
genetic information from an employee or job 
applicant for the purposes of distinguishing 
between individuals or discriminating against 
or restricting any right or benefit otherwise 
due to an employee or applicant. An em- 
ployer in violation will be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and may be subject to a fine of up to 
$25,000, imprisonment for up to | year, or 
both a fine and imprisonment. 


California 


Wages. As the result of previous action by 
the State Industrial Welfare Commission, the 
State minimum wage rate increased from $5.75 
per hour to $6.25 per hour on January 1, 2001, 
and to $6.75 per hour on January 1, 2002. 
The Labor Code was amended to codify 
minimum wage, hours, and working condi- 
tions for sheepherders adopted by the State 
Industrial Welfare Commission (Order Num- 
ber 14-2001, effective July 1, 2001). Effec- 
tive July 1, the minimum wage for all sheep- 
herders was set at $1,050 per month, with an 
increase to $1,200 per month scheduled for 
July 1, 2002. After July 1, 2002, the amount 
of the monthly minimum wage required will 
be increased each time that the State hourly 
minimum wage is increased by the same per- 
centage as the hourly minimum wage increase. 
Wages paid to sheepherders may not be off- 
set by meals or lodging provided by the em- 
ployer. Other provisions specify that sheep- 


herders are to receive a 30-minute meal pe- 
riod for a work period of more than 5 hours 
except when such a break cannot reasonably 
be provided because the sheepherder is work- 
ing alone, are to receive 10 minutes of rest 
period per 4 hours of work, and are to be 
provided with the tools or equipment neces- 
sary for the performance of the job unless 
the sheepherder earns more than two times 
the required minimum wage. Civil penalties 
were specified for law violations. 

An employee who is a licensed physician 
or surgeon, earning more than $55 per hour, 
who is primarily engaged in performing du- 
ties for which licensure is required, will be 
exempt from overtime payment requirements. 
The hourly rate will be adjusted annually, 
effective on January 1, based on changes in 
the California Consumer Price Index for Ur- 
ban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers. The 
exemption will not apply to employees em- 
ployed in medical internship or resident pro- 
grams or to physician employees covered by 
valid collective bargaining agreements. 

Public works projects financed through 
Industrial Development Bonds issued by the 
California Infrastructure and Economic De- 
velopment Bank will be subject to the State 
prevailing wage law. The definition of “pub- 
lic works” for purposes of law coverage was 
amended to add installation work to con- 
struction, alteration, demolition and repair 
work. The definition of “paid for in whole or 
in part out of public funds” was amended to 
specify that this includes payments, trans- 
fers of assets for less than fair market price, 
credits, reductions, waivers, and perfor- 
mances of work. 

Joint labor-management committees, es- 
tablished pursuant to the Federal Labor Man- 
agement Cooperation Act of 1978, were au- 
thorized to bring civil court action against 
any employer who fails to pay prevailing 
wages as required by law. Courts may award 
restitution to employees and attorney’s fees 
to the committee. 

The Commission on the Status of Women 
is to conduct a study on gender based com- 
pensation and classification inequities in the 
State civil service and in certain specified 
higher educational institutions. A report on 
findings is due to the legislature by January 
1, 2003. 


Family issues. A comprehensive domestic 
partners law was enacted. Among several em- 
ployment-related provisions, a registered do- 
mestic partner may use sick leave to care for 
a partner or a partner’s child and discrimina- 
tion against an individual who uses sick leave 
for those purposes is prohibited. It also en- 
titles a domestic partner to receive unemploy- 
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ment benefits for job loss ifhis or her partner 
is transferred to a remote location and com- 
muting to work is impractical and a transfer 
of employment is not available. A domestic 
partner, and his or her child, will be eligible 
for continued health coverage upon the death 
of the employee or annuitant if the domestic 
partner is receiving a beneficiary allowance. 
A domestic partner also may file a claim for 
disability benefits on behalf of a partner. 

Every employer, including the State and 
any political subdivision, is to provide a rea- 
sonable amount of break time to an employee 
who desires to express breast milk for her 
infant child. If possible, the break time is to 
run concurrently with any break time already 
provided to the employee. Break time that 
does not run concurrently with authorized 
leave will be unpaid. Reasonable efforts are 
to be made to provide a room or other loca- 
tion, near the work area, other than a toilet 
stall, where the employee can express her 
milk in privacy. The break time need not be 
given if to do so would seriously disrupt the 
employer’s operations. An employer in vio- 
lation will be subject to a civil penalty of 
$100 for each violation. 


Agriculture. Several changes were made 
concerning farm labor contractor regulation 
including establishment of a three-tier esca- 
lating penalty system for those contractors 
who knowingly fail to pay wages or who 
continue to operate after their licenses are 
revoked or suspended. Penalties for a first 
offense after January 1, 2003, will range from 
$1,000 to $5,000, a minimum of $10,000 for 
a second offense within 3 years, and a mini- 
mum $25,000 fine for a third offense com- 
mitted within 5 years of the second viola- 
tion. In addition, license revocation is re- 
quired upon conviction of an offense for 1 
year in the case of a first offense, 2 years in 
the case of a second offense, and permanently 
in the case of a third offense. A system was 
also established for the verification of farm 
labor contractor licenses including creation 
of a Farm Labor Contractor License Verifica- 
tion Unit at the Department of Industrial Re- 
lations to certify the status of licenses. A 
grower has an affirmative obligation to in- 
spect the license of any person contracted as 
a farm labor contractor and to verify that the 
license is valid. A copy of the license is to be 
retained for 3 years following termination of 
the contract or agreement. 

Farm labor contractor surety bonds and 
funds held for farm workers may be used to 
pay awards of monetary relief due to an agri- 
cultural worker because of a violation of la- 
bor laws or regulations. Payments will also 
be allowed for penalties on nonpayment or 
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late payment of wages to employees who are 
discharged or quit. 

It was clarified that the Agricultural La- 
bor Relations Board has authority to collect 
monetary relief it orders paid by employers 
who violate labor laws and to transfer the 
money to employees on whose behalf it was 
collected. If, after 2 years, the board cannot 
locate employees who are owed money, the 
money collected will be placed in an Agricul- 
tural Employees Relief Fund to pay other 
workers who are owed monetary relief and 
for whom the board was otherwise unable to 
collect from an agricultural employer. 


Equal employment opportunity. he provi- 
sion for the filing of complaints by persons 
who believe they have been discharged or 
otherwise discriminated against in violation 
of labor code provisions under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Labor Commissioner was ex- 
panded to cover any law under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Labor Commissioner. Another 
change provides that when the Labor Com- 
missioner has decided to dismiss a complaint 
and the complainant has then brought court 
action and filed a complaint against the State 
program with the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the filing of a timely complaint will stay the 
dismissal until the U.S. Secretary of Labor 
makes a determination regarding the alleged 
violation. Within 15 days of receipt of that 
determination, the Labor Commissioner is 
required to notify the parties as to whether 
he or she will reopen the complaint or reaf- 
firm the dismissal. 

Protections against discrimination, for fil- 
ing wage claims or instituting other actions, 
which had previously applied only to em- 
ployees, were extended to job applicants. An 
unsuccessful job applicant or a person not 
selected for a job-training program may now 
file a complaint against an employer for re- 
fusal to hire based on lawful off-duty con- 
duct including political activities. The law 
will not invalidate any requirement restrict- 
ing the use of tobacco products by 
firefighters. Claims of alleged discrimination 
will be filed with the State labor commis- 
sioner. The law excludes law enforcement 
agencies and nonprofit religious organiza- 
tiolis. 

The Fair Employment and Housing Act 
was amended to provide that a nonprofit 
public benefit corporation formed by, or af- 
filiated with a particular religion, that oper- 
ates an educational institution as its sole or 
primary activity, may restrict employment, 
including promotion, in any or all categories 
of employment, to individuals of the par- 
ticular religion. In all other respects, these 
religious affiliated educational institutions 
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will remain subject to the State’s prohibitions 
against employment discrimination. 

The California Fair Employment and 
Housing Act was amended to make existing 
provisions prohibiting workplace harassment 
applicable to nonprofit hospitals and health 
care facilities affiliated with or owned by re- 
ligious institutions for persons employed to 
perform other than religious duties. These 
hospitals and health care facilities have been 
subject to the other unlawful employment 
practice provisions of the law. 

It was made an unlawful employment 
practice for an employer to adopt or enforce 
a policy that limits or prohibits the use of 
any language in the workplace, unless the lan- 
guage restriction is justified by a business 
necessity and the employer has notified em- 
ployees of the circumstances and the time 
when the restriction is required to be ob- 
served and of the consequences for violations. 


Private employment agencies. A law was 
enacted requiring the annual licensure of pri- 
vate duty nursing agencies that provide or 
arrange for the provision of private duty nurs- 
ing services, and making it a crime to violate 
the licensure provisions. Each private duty 
nursing agency is to provide a plan of treat- 
ment for patients receiving private duty nurs- 
ing services, maintain clinical records on all 
patients, maintain policies regarding the de- 
livery and supervision of patient care that 
are subject to annual professional review, and 
meet all applicable Federal, State, and local 
requirements. 

Employment agencies that procure tem- 
porary employment for long-term health care 
employers may not refer certified nurse as- 
sistants or licensed nursing staff for any em- 
ployment without first conducting a personal 
interview, and verifying the individual’s ex- 
perience, training, and references. 


Whistleblowers. Provisions of the Report- 
ing by Community College Employees of Im- 
proper Governmental Activities Act were ex- 
panded to authorize community college em- 
ployees to file retaliation complaints with 
the State Personnel Board. This will be in 
addition to the prior protection from retalia- 
tion for disclosing improper activities to a 
community college administrator, member of 
the governing board of a community college 
district, or the Chancellor of the California 
Community Colleges. 


Workplace violence. The time given to the 
Department of Fair Employment and Hous- 
ing to investigate civil violations of the State’s 
hate crimes law (concerning the right to be 
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free of violence or intimidation) was extended 
from 1 to 2 years. 


Other laws. A Displaced Janitor Opportu- 
nity Act was enacted requiring contractors 
and subcontractors who are awarded new 
contracts or subcontracts to provide janito- 
rial or building maintenance services at a par- 
ticular job site or sites, and who employ 25 
or more janitors to retain the janitors em- 
ployed by the former contractor or subcon- 
tractor for at least 60 days. At the end of the 
60-day transition period, the employees who 
are retained are to be offered continued em- 
ployment if their performance during the 60- 
day period was satisfactory. The written of- 
fer of employment is to be made in the 
employee’s primary language or another lan- 
guage in which the employee is literate. 

Pursuant to regulations adopted by the 
Department of Personnel Administration, and 
subject to the collective bargaining agreement 
between the State and the employee’s exclu- 
sive representative, with supervisory ap- 
proval, a State employee may receive full pay 
from the State while taking time off from 
work to serve as a member ofa precinct board 
on election day. 


Colorado 


Private employment agencies. Obsolete 
provisions related to the U.S. Department of 
Labor review of Colorado law regarding work 
refusal by temporary employees and notifi- 
cation to the General Assembly of any con- 
flicts were repealed. 


Other laws. A resolution was adopted rec- 
ognizing April 28, 2001 as Workers’ Memo- 
rial Day in the State in remembrance of those 
who were killed, disabled, or injured on the 
job. 

March 31* of each year will be recognized 
as “Cesar Chavez Day”, and appropriate ob- 
servances may be held by the public and by 
public schools in the State in tribute to his 
commitment to the principles of social jus- 
tice and respect for human dignity. Employ- 
ees of State agencies may take the day off 
from work as a paid holiday in lieu of any 
other paid legal holiday to which they would 
otherwise be entitled. 


Connecticut 


Wages. As the result of prior legislation, 
the State minimum wage rate rose to $6.40 
from $6.15 per hour on January 1, 2001, and 
to $6.70 on January 1, 2002. 

The requirement that the labor department, 


by regulation, freeze until January 1, 2003, the 
minimum hourly wage for tipped hotel and 
restaurant industry employees, other than bar- 
tenders, at $4.74 and for bartenders at $6.15 
was eliminated. A new provision increased the 
tip credit and raised the minimum wage for 
bartenders and waitpersons. It creates a tip 
credit for hotel and restaurant industry em- 
ployees of 26 percent during 2001 and 29.3 
percent during 2002, except for bartenders 
who customarily and regularly receive tips. For 
these bartenders, the credit is 3.9 percent dur- 
ing 2001 and 8.2 percent during 2002. 

Regulations exempting bona fide executive, 
administrative, and professional employees 
from overtime payment requirements were re- 
vised administratively. The minimum weekly 
salary required to qualify for the exemption 
was increased to $400 ($475 for high-salaried 
employees). 


Equal employment opportunity. The Hu- 
man Rights Law was amended to add mari- 
tal status and mental disability to the lists 
of factors that are to be disregarded by State 
officials and supervisory personnel when 
making hiring and other personnel decisions 
involving State employees, and by State 
agencies in administering apprenticeship and 
on-the-job training programs. In addition, 
marital status, mental disability, and learn- 
ing disability are not to be considered in 
granting, denying, or revoking licenses or 
charters. State agencies that provide em- 
ployment referrals or placement services are 
now not to accept job orders that indicate an 
intention to exclude workers based upon 
marital status or mental disability in addi- 
tion to previously banned forms of discrimi- 
nation. “Mental disability” refers to an in- 
dividual who has a record of, or who is re- 
garded as having one or more mental disor- 
ders. The ban on discriminatory practices by 
employers, government agencies, or labor or- 
ganizations was enacted to replace the term 
“mental disorder” with “mental disability.” 


Worker privacy. Medical records, if kept 
by an employer, are now to be retained for at 
least 3 years following termination of an em- 
ployee. Previously, these records were re- 
quired to be kept for at least 1 year after 
termination. 


Other laws. As part of a measure to pro- 
hibit employment exploitation of immigrant 
labor, the labor commissioner is to prevent 
illegal advantage being taken of such laborers 
because of their lack of information about 
their rights, credulity or lack of proficiency 
in the English language. Material describing 
the rights of these laborers under the State 
contracts, wage payment, minimum wage, 


and unemployment compensation laws is to 
be printed in Spanish, French, and those lan- 
guages determined to be spoken by the pri- 
mary groups of immigrant laborers in the 
State. The commissioner was also authorized 
to request the Attorney General to bring court 
action for injunctive relief requiring compli- 
ance with any award, decision or judgment 
issued by the commissioner under the stat- 
ute barring retaliation against employees who 
file claims or testify in proceedings. The act 
also makes anyone who violates any of the 
employment regulation laws on hours and 
employee protection liable to the labor de- 
partment for a $300 civil penalty for each 
violation. 


Delaware 


Wages. The penalty section of the prevail- 
ing wage law was amended to provide that a 
worker who is paid less than the prevailing 
wage rate has a right of action against the 
employer in court to recover treble the dif- 
ference between the amount paid and the pre- 
vailing wage rate. Previously, the right of ac- 
tion was for an amount of up to treble the 
difference. 


Hours. The Director of the State Emer- 
gency Management Agency was authorized 
to grant exemptions from the Federal Rules 
governing the number of hours a motor car- 
rier may be on duty during any consecutive 7 
or 8 day period, for a period not exceeding 3 
consecutive days, based upon criteria estab- 
lished by the Department of Administrative 
Services. 


Equal employment opportunity. The Gov- 
ernor issued an executive order affirming the 
State’s commitment to equal employment 
opportunity. It directs each entity within 
the Executive Branch to pursue the recruit- 
ment and promotion of qualified women and 
minorities and to comply with the laws pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment. Each 
Executive Branch Agency is to maintain an 
affirmative action plan, which is to be filed 
annually. The Governor’s council on Equal 
Employment Opportunity is continued and 
will assist in the monitoring and evaluation 
of executive branch agencies’ implementa- 
tion and compliance with the executive or- 
der. The council will provide written reports 
on the State’s progress in improving work 
force diversity and recommend any addi- 
tional actions that it believes should be un- 
dertaken. The executive order is not intended 
to create an individual right or legal cause of 
action not already existing under State or 
Federal law. A previous executive order is- 
sued in 1995 was repealed. 
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Worker privacy. Any employer who moni- 
tors any telephone calls, electronic mail, or 
Internet access of or by employees must give 
prior written notice of such monitoring ac- 
tivities to the employees. Violators will be 
subject to a civil penalty of $100 for each 
violation. This requirement will not apply to 
processes designed to manage the type or 
volume of incoming or outgoing electronic 
mail, telephone voice mail, or Internet usage, 
that are not targeted to monitor usage of a 
particular individual, and that are performed 
solely for the purpose of computer system 
maintenance or protection, or both. 


Other laws. Any State employee who is a 
veteran or a member of the National Guard 
Reserve may serve on one veteran funeral 
detail per calendar year without loss of pay, 
vacation, sick leave, or personal leave credit. 


District of Columbia 


Wages. The minimum wage and wage pay- 
ment laws were amended to provide for the 
assessment and collection of civil adminis- 
trative penalties for violations in addition to 
the previously authorized criminal penalties. 
The Mayor is authorized to assess civil pen- 
alties of up to $300 for first violations, and 
up to $500 for each subsequent violation. 
The history of previous violations by the 
employer, the administrative costs of the pro- 
ceedings to collect, and the size of the 
employer’s business are to be considered in 
determining the amount of the penalty. More 
than one administrative penalty may be as- 
sessed against an employer for the same ad- 
versely affected employee if the employer 
has violated more than one provision of the 
law. Employers may request an informal 
hearing if a penalty is assessed. 


Preference. The Chief Procurement Officer 
and each District of Columbia Contracting 
Officer are to include in each government- 
assisted project, totaling $100,000 or more, a 
provision that 51 percent of the new em- 
ployees hired for the project will be District 
residents. Nonprofit organizations are ex- 
empt from this requirement. It also may be 
waived in certain circumstances including 
where it can be shown that there was a good 
faith effort to comply. Violation may result 
in penalties, including monetary fines of 5 
percent of the total amount of the direct and 
indirect labor costs of the contract. 


Florida 


Worker privacy. Procedures were estab- 
lished relating to the release of the prior em- 
ployment records of applicants for employ- 
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ment or appointment as law enforcement of- 
ficers, correctional officers, or probation of- 
ficers. The applicant’s current or former 
employer is to provide employment infor- 
mation upon being presented with proper 
credentials and an authorization form that, 
among other items, contains the applicant’s 
approval for the information release. Injunc- 
tive relief is provided in the event of an 
employer’s failure to disclose the informa- 
tion. Employers who disclose the required 
information are immune from civil liability 
for the disclosure or its consequences. 

The law exempting personal identifying 
information of various categories of employ- 
ees from public records disclosure require- 
ments was amended. With respect to county 
and municipal code inspectors, the Social Se- 
curity numbers, photographs, and informa- 
tion on spouses and children of these indi- 
viduals were added to the previous exemp- 
tions of home addresses and telephone num- 
bers. The law was also amended to add local 
government or water management district 
human resource, labor relations, or employee 
relations directors, assistant directors, man- 
agers and assistant managers to those eligible 
for these disclosure exemptions. 


Georgia 


Wages. Legislation was adopted raising the 
State minimum wage rate to $5.15 from $3.25 
per hour on July 1, 2001. Certain individu- 
als, employed by non-profit child-caring in- 
stitutions or long-term care facilities serving 
children or mentally disabled adults, were 
added to the list of those exempt from the 
law. The exemption for employers subject to 
the Federal minimum wage was amended to 
now apply only when the Federal minimum 
wage rate is greater than the State rate. 


Drug and alcohol testing. The State stat- 
ute regarding testing related to drug-free 
workplace programs was amended. The stat- 
ute now stipulates that testing at the em- 
ployer worksite, with on-site testing kits that 
satisfy testing criteria, shall be deemed suit- 
able and acceptable post-offer testing as long 
as the employers use chain of custody pro- 
cedures to ensure proper recordkeeping, han- 
dling, labeling, and identification ofall speci- 
mens to be tested. Positive test results must 
be confirmed by a confirmation test con- 
ducted in a laboratory in accordance with 
specific requirements that govern laboratory 
approval, written procedures that establish a 
chain of custody, and proper quality control 
procedures are followed. 


Worker privacy. The law, relating to public 
disclosure of records was amended to add to 
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the list of those records in which public dis- 
closure is not required those records that re- 
veal the home address and phone number, 
Social Security number, or insurance or medi- 
cal information about teachers and employ- 
ees of a public school. 


Hawaii 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $5.25 to $5.75 per 
hour on January 1, 2002, with a further in- 
crease to $6.25 per hour scheduled for Janu- 
ary 1, 2003. A tip credit against the minimum 
wage is permitted if the tipped employee is 
paid not less than 25 cents below the basic 
minimum wage (a change from 20 cents), and 
the combined amount that the employee re- 
ceives from his or her employer and receives 
in tips is at least 50 cents more than the mini- 
mum wage. 


Plant closing. The dislocated worker law 
was amended to increase to 60 days from 45 
days the advance written notice that an em- 
ployer in a covered establishment is to give 
to each employee and the director of labor 
and industrial relations prior to a closing, 
partial closing, or relocation of the business. 


Idaho 


Wages. The State minimum wage law now 
applies to agricultural labor except for fam- 
ily members of the employer; seasonal har- 
vest workers who spend less than 13 weeks 
in the fields, live locally, and are paid on a 
piece-rate basis; children 16 years of age or 
younger who work with their parents as 
harvest laborers and are paid at the same 
piece-rate as employees older than age 16; 
and employees principally engaged in the 
range production of livestock. 


Illinois 


Wages. The section of the minimum wage 
law authorizing the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to bring any legal action nec- 
essary to recover unpaid minimum wages, 
unpaid overtime compensation, punitive 
damages, and court costs, was amended to 
specify that the action is to be brought 
within 5 years from the date of the failure to 
pay the wages or compensation. 

Anew Illinois Sports Facilities Authority 
Act provides that all public works projects, 
financed in whole or part with bonds issued 
under the act, are to be subject to the State 
prevailing wage law. 


Hours. The State vehicle code was amended 
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to add a requirement that contract carriers 
limit the hours of service of drivers trans- 
porting employees, in the course of their 
employment, on State roads or highways, in 
vehicles designed to carry 15 or fewer pas- 
sengers, to 12 hours of vehicle operation per 
day, 15 hours of on-duty service per day, 
and 70 hours of on-duty service in 7 con- 
secutive days. A driver who has 12 hours of 
vehicle operation per day or 15 hours of on- 
duty service per day is to have at least 8 
consecutive hours off duty before operating 
a vehicle again. Other provisions require reg- 
istration and safety testing of these vehicles 
designed to carry 15 or fewer passengers, 
and proof of the financial responsibility of 
the contract carrier. 


Family issues. A Nursing Mothers in the 
Workplace Act was enacted. It requires em- 
ployers of more than 5 employees. who are 
not the employer’s family members, to pro- 
vide reasonable unpaid break time each day 
to an employee who needs to express breast 
milk for her infant child. Reasonable efforts 
are to be made to provide a room or other 
location, near the work area, other than a toi- 
let stall, where the employee can express her 
milk in privacy. If possible, the break time is 
to run concurrently with any break time al- 
ready provided to the employee. The break 
time need not be given if to do so would un- 
duly disrupt the employer’s operations. 


Other laws. A Broadcast Industry Free 
Market Act was adopted providing that 
broadcasting industry employers may not 
require, in an employment contract, that an 
employee or job applicant refrain obtaining 
employment in a specific geographic area for 
a specified period of time after termination 
of employment. The law does not prevent 
the enforcement of a covenant not to com- 
pete during the term of an employment con- 
tract or against an employee who breaches an 
employment contract. 


Indiana 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to exempt from coverage those par- 
ents or guardians employing their own chil- 
dren. These individuals must still comply 
with those provisions concerning minimum |) 
ages for employment, employment during © | 


school hours, and prohibitions on work in J} 
hazardous occupations. However, they will } 
no longer be required to comply with other ]} 
sections of the law, including the need to ob-_ | 
tain an employment certificate. Another |} 


amendment requires most employers to pro- 
vide a 30-minute continuous rest break, be- 
tween their third and fifth hours of work, to }} 


minors under 18 years of age who are sched- 
uled to work 6 or more hours. Minors em- 
ployed as farm laborers, domestic service 
workers, golf caddies, and newspaper carri- 
ers are exempt from the break requirement as 
are those minors employed by a non-profit 
camp or other facility that provides health, 
recreational, educational, or sectarian-related 
activities. Also exempt are those minors who 
have completed an approved vocational or 
special educational program, and those who 
are not enrolled in a regular school term. Ini- 
tial violations of the break requirement will 
result in a warning letter. Civil money penal- 
ties of $100 per instance will be assessed for 
second violations, $200 per instance for third 
violations, and $400 per instance for fourth 
or subsequent violations in which the viola- 
tions occurred not more than 2 years after a 
prior violation. 


lowa 


Equal employment opportunity. The gover- 
nor issued an executive order rescinding an 
earlier executive order that had been voided 
by court order. The new executive order reaf- 
firms the State policy of providing equal op- 
portunity in State employment to all per- 
sons. The State Department of Personnel is 
to create and administer a workforce diver- 
sity program that will create an inclusive 
work environment, which values the contri- 
butions of each employee, and promotes 
awareness of and respect for employee dif- 
ferences. Additionally, a Task Force for Equal 
Opportunity in Employment was created to 
advise the Department of Personnel of po- 
tential problems that could impede the 
State’s progress toward full utilization of the 
State’s residents and diversification of the 
State’s workforce, monitor the State’s 
progress in meeting affirmative action goals, 
and submit recommendations to the Gover- 
nor on how to meet its goals. 


Kentucky 


Labor department. The legislature con- 
firmed an Executive Order, issued in 2000, 
creating an Office of Information Technol- 
ogy within the Labor Cabinet headed by an 
Executive Director. 


Louisiana 


Wages. The time period within which a dis- 
charged employee must be paid was changed 
from not later than 3 days following the date 
of discharge to the earlier of the employee’s 
next regular payday or 15 days following the 
date of discharge. 

The law making it unlawful for employ- 


ers to assess employees fines or to deduct 
fines from their wages was amended to per- 
mit such deductions in cases in which the 
employee is convicted of or has plead guilty 
to the theft of employer funds. 


Child labor. Aresolution was adopted urg- 
ing the United States Congress and the Presi- 
dent to institute and enforce legislation and 
diplomatic action toward the eradication of 
child slavery internationally. 


Equal employment opportunity. A resolu- 
tion was adopted asking the governor to is- 
sue a proclamation directing all State agen- 
cies to fully implement and enforce State and 
Federal law prohibiting employment dis- 
crimination based on disability. 


Genetic testing. A new law was enacted 
providing that no otherwise qualified person 
is to be subjected to employment discrimina- 
tion on the basis of protected genetic infor- 
mation. Specifically, employers, labor orga- 
nizations, employment agencies, and train- 
ing programs may not discharge, refuse to 
hire, exclude or expel from membership, seg- 
regate, classify, or otherwise discriminate 
against any employee with respect to the 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privi- 
leges of employment because of that 
individual’s genetic information. It was also 
made unlawful to require, collect, or purchase 
protected genetic information, or to disclose 
genetic information except to the employee, 
upon request, to an occupational or other 
health researcher, if required by Federal or 
State law, or as part of an investigation into 
compliance with the act. 


Drug and alcohol testing. The law regulat- 
ing drug testing was amended to specify that 
it will not be applicable to employers who 
use on-site screening tests to test employees 
or job applicants when there are no conse- 
quences provided for in the law. An “on-site 
screening test” is defined as a test that is eas- 
ily portable and can be administered in a lo- 
cation outside a laboratory such as a work 
site or elsewhere. The test must be certified 
by the United States Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for commercial distribution and it 
must meet generally accepted cutoff levels, 
such as those in the mandatory guidelines for 
Federal workplace drug-testing programs. 

A resolution was adopted urging the gov- 
erning authority for each public elementary 
and secondary school to develop, adopt, and 
implement a policy providing for pre-em- 
ployment drug screening and in-service test- 
ing of any school employee who might be 
placed in a position of supervisory or disci- 
plinary authority over students. The in-ser- 
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vice testing for illegal substances should be 
limited to those instances which result in a 
reasonable suspicion that drugs are being 
used, or as part of a monitoring program es- 
tablished by the employer to assure compli- 
ance with the terms of an employee’s reha- 
bilitation program. 


Private employment agencies. A private 
employment agency may not enter into a 
written contract with an applicant that pro- 
vides for the direct payroll deduction of any 
applicant fee through a payment schedule 
which exceeds 20 percent of an applicant’s 
gross wages per pay period. 


Other laws. The law protecting certified 
volunteer firefighters, who are employed by 
the State, from discharge or denial of leave 
was amended to specify that the protection 
applies to absences from work for the pur- 
pose of emergency response rather than for 
any other official duties. 

Two resolutions were adopted in the wake 
of the terrorist attacks of September 11 and 
the subsequent activation of military reserv- 
ists and National Guard members. One re- 
quests all employers who have employees 
who are members of the National Guard or 
reserves, and who are called to active duty, to 
continue to pay those employees, either their 
entire salary or an amount equal to the differ- 
ence between their civilian and military pay. 
The other urges all employers in the State to 
ensure continued compensation and benefits 
for military personnel called to active duty if 
funds are available. It also requests post-sec- 
ondary education institutions to ensure mini- 
mal academic impact on students called to 
active duty. 


Maine 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $5.15 to $5.75 per 
hour on January 1, 2002, with a further in- 
crease to $6.25 per hour scheduled for Janu- 
ary 1, 2003. In addition, the provision that 
provides for matching any Federal minimum 
wage increases above the State rate was 
amended to limit any such increase to no 
more than $1.00 per hour above the current 
legislated State rate. 

The exemption from the State overtime 
pay requirement for automobile mechanics, 
automobile parts clerks, and automobile 
salespersons was amended to specify that 
the interpretation of these terms is to be con- 
sistent with the interpretation of the same 
terms under Federal overtime law. 

The law placing limits on mandatory 
overtime was amended to provide that a 
nurse may not be disciplined for refusing to 
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work more than 12 consecutive hours except 
in the event of an unforeseen emergent cir- 
cumstance when overtime is required as a last 
resort to ensure patient safety. Any nurse 
who is required to work more than 12 con- 
secutive hours must be allowed at least 10 
consecutive hours of off-duty time immedi- 
ately following the worked overtime. This 
provision will not apply to overtime worked 
in response to an emergency declared by the 
governor or to work that is necessary to pro- 
tect the public health or safety, when the ex- 
cess overtime is required outside the normal 
course of business. 

The governor is to annually issue a procla- 
mation designating the first Tuesday in April 
as Equal Pay Day. Also, annually, on this date, 
the Department of Labor is to report to the 
legislature on progress made in Maine to com- 
ply with the State’s equal pay law. 

A resolution was adopted asking that the 
President and the U.S. Congress strengthen 
efforts to ensure that women are paid fairly 
for their work. 


Child labor. New rules were adopted ef- 
fective May 14, 2001, governing prohibited 
hazardous occupations for minors. Among 
these, minors under age 16 are prohibited 
from selling products door-to-door (except 
when the minor is selling candy or merchan- 
dise as a fund-raiser for school or for an orga- 
nization to which the minor belongs, such as 
the Girl Scouts of America). They are also 
prohibited from working in a traveling crew, 
and operating amusement rides (all occupa- 
tions relating to amusement rides, including 
ticket collection or sales).For minors under 
age 18, the hazardous occupations rule pro- 
hibits minors from working alone in a cash- 
based business and from all occupations in 
places having nude entertainment. 

The work permit section of the law pro- 
viding that permits are issued by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Labor Standards rather 
than the Superintendent of Schools was clari- 
fied. The work permit is issued upon verifi- 
cation of the proper approval by the super- 
intendent and verification that the employ- 
ment conforms with the provisions of the 
child labor law. The work permit is only valid 
for the employer and the positions listed on 
the permit as issued by the bureau. The 
superintendent’s office will distribute the 
work permit to the minor. 

The current policy regarding cases that 
are actually prosecuted was codified by 
amending the child labor law to provide that, 
absent a pattern of knowing and intentional 
conduct, the Bureau of Labor Standards may 
disregard certain de minimis hours of employ- 
ment violations for minors under age 16 and 
under age 18. Violations of the restrictions on 
the starting and ending times, and daily hours 
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that may be worked by both categories of 
minors may be disregarded if they do not 
exceed 10 minutes per day. Additionally, it 
will be considered a de minimis violation of 
the number of hours worked in a week as 
long as the violation is not greater than 50 
minutes in a week. 

The section of the child labor law prohib- 
iting the employment of minors, who are 
under 16 years of age, in theaters was 
amended to permit these minors to perform 
work for a nonprofit organization that pre- 
serves film and other moving images and that 
provides education and research opportuni- 
ties for the public or for a theater that is op- 
erated by such an organization as an integral 
part of its mission. 


Equal employment opportunity. Legislation 
was enacted mandating the offer of domestic 
partner insurance benefits in individual or 
group contracts issued by any nonprofit or 
medical service organization, in individual, 
group or blanket health insurance policies or 
contracts issued by any private insurer, and 
in individual or group policies or contracts 
issued by any health maintenance organiza- 
tion. Domestic partner is defined as the part- 
ner of a subscriber or member who 1) is a 
mentally competent adult as is the subscriver 
or member; 2) has been legally domiciled with 
the subscriber or member for at least 12 
months; 3) is not legally married to or legally 
separated from another individual; 4) is the 
sole partner of the subscriber or member and 
expects to remain so; and 5) is jointly re- 
sponsible with the subscriber or member for 
each other’s common welfare as evidenced 
by joint living arrangements, joint financial 
arrangements or joint ownership of real or 
personal property. 


Other laws. A resolution was adopted pro- 
claiming April 28, 2001 as Workers Memo- 
rial Day in the State and encouraging resi- 
dents to remember those workers killed or 
injured on the job. 


Maryland 


Wages. Employers were authorized to de- 
duct voluntary contributions to political ac- 
tion committees from employee wages. 


Equal employment opportunity. It was 
made an unlawful employment practice for 
an employer to refuse to hire, discharge, or 
otherwise discriminate against an individual 
in compensation or in terms or conditions of 
employment because of that person’s sexual 
orientation. It is also now an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employment 
agency, labor organization, or employee- 
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training program to discriminate because of | 


the sexual orientation of an individual. Ex- 
emptions were adopted for religious organi- 


zations and for the Boy Scouts of America | 


and the Girl Scouts of America. Employers 
are not to be required to offer health insur- 
ance benefits to unmarried domestic partners. 
In addition, employers will be immune from 
liability arising out of reasonable acts to verify 


the sexual orientation of an employee or ap- | 


plicant taken in response to a charge filed 


against the employer on the basis of sexual | 


orientation. 


The Washington Suburban Sanitary | 
Commission is prohibited from discriminat- || 
ing against a person on the basis of sex, race, | 


creed, color, age, mental or physical handi- 


cap, sexual orientation, or national origin. || 


This prohibition also applies to the 
commission’s contractors and subcontrac- 
tors when they are engaged on design/build 
contracts and construction contracts. 


Genetic testing. It was made an unlawful 
employment practice for an employer to 
refuse to hire, discharge, or otherwise dis- 
criminate against an individual because of 
the individual’s genetic information, or be- 
cause of the individual’s refusal to submit to 
a genetic test or to reveal the results of a 
genetic test. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Employers who 
require job applicants to be tested for the use 
of controlled substances were authorized to 
designate a medical: laboratory to perform 
preliminary screening of the applicants, pro- 
vided that approved procedures to collect, 
handle, store, ship test specimens, and main- 
tain records are followed. The employer must 
have procedures in place relating to volun- 
tary disclosure and documentation by job 
applicants taking legally prescribed medica- 
tion. A medical review officer must review 
positive tests after laboratory confirmation. 
This law does not apply to employers who 


are parties to collective bargaining agreements | | 


that prohibit such preliminary screening. 


Inmate labor. An Advisory Council on Of- 
fender Employment Coordination was es- 
tablished in the Department of Public Safety 
and Correctional Services. The council is to 


be composed of members from the legisla- 
ture, State government including State ] 
courts, Baltimore City, the business com- | 
munity, faith-based or nonprofit communi- | 


ties, and the labor trades. The council is to 


provide guidance on ways to expand em- | 
ployment opportunities for offenders both — 


in institutional and community settings; 
provide more extensive employment coun- 
seling; increase job placement and job reten- 


| 


tion rates; improve the overall coordination 
of employment services; and develop and 
implement a business mentoring program. A 
report on activities and recommendations is 
to be made annually to the governor and leg- 
islature. 


Other laws. Members of the Department 
of labor, Licensing, and Regulation police 
force were added to the definition of ‘police 
officer’ under the law relating to arrests made 
without warrants. The law details when such 
arrests may be made with probable cause and 
defines probable cause. 


Massachusetts 


Wages. As the result of prior legislation, 
the State minimum wage rate increased to 
$6.75 from $6.00 per hour on January 1, 
2001. The $2.63-per-hour cash wage that was 
required to be paid to employees who re- 
ceive part of their compensation from tips 
was frozen at that level. 


Childlabor. Sections of the child labor law, 
regulating hours of work by children under 
age 16, work permit requirements, work in 
public exhibitions, and license requirements 
for theatrical exhibitions or shows, were sus- 
pended, thereby allowing the theatrical group 
Cirque du Soleil to employ children under 16 
years of age, including employment as acro- 
bats, contortionists, or in any feat of gym- 
nastics, provided each child performs in no 
more than 10 shows per week and no more 
than 2 shows per day. 


Michigan 


Wages. The law authorizing reciprocal 
agreements with other States for the collec- 
tion of claims for wages, fringe benefits, and 
penalties was amended to expand coverage 
to include Canada, and Canadian provinces 
and territories. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to now permit minors (who are 16- 
years of age or older, and who are enrolled in 
school) to work until 11:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday nights in addition to during 
school vacation periods and other periods 
when the minor is not regularly enrolled in 
school, as was previously authorized. In ad- 
dition, the section of the law permitting longer 
work hours for minors age 16 and older in 
agricultural processing was amended to also 
apply to these minors who are employed in 
farming operations involved in the produc- 
tion of seed. Two changes were made in the 
provision permitting these minors to be em- 
ployed up to 62 hours a week when school is 


not in session. The first of these eliminated a 
4-week limit on the number of 62-hour weeks 
that could be worked, and the second pro- 
vides that the minor must agree to work more 
than 48 hours during any week. 


Other laws. A resolution was adopted 
commemorating April 28, 2001, as Workers’ 
Memorial Day in the State in remembrance 
of those who lost their lives while working or 
as a result of work-related conditions. 


Minnesota 


Wages. A section of the law dealing with 
unlawful acts relating to the payment of wages 
was amended to prohibit an employer or a 
person, firm, corporation or association from 
altering the method of, or timing of payment, 
or procedures for payment of commissions 
earned through the last day of employment, 
after the employee has resigned’or been termi- 
nated, if the result is to delay or reduce the 
amount of payment. Civil action was autho- 
rized in the event of violation. 


Child labor. A United States Department 
of Justice Immigration and Naturalization 
Service Employment Eligibility Verification 
Form I-9 was added to the list of those docu- 
ments that an employer may accept as the 
proof of the age of any minor employee or 
job applicant. 


Equal employment opportunity. Acurrent, 
former, or prospective employee of the 
State who is aggrieved by the State’s viola- 
tion of the Federal Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act, the Federal Family and 
Medical Leave Act, or the Federal Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act, may now bring a 
civil action against the State. In addition, a 
current State employee who is aggrieved by 
the State’s violation of the Federal Fair La- 
bor Standards Act also may bring a civil ac- 
tion against the State. 

Among amendments to the Human 
Rights law, it is no longer required for sexual 
harassment in employment that the em- 
ployer knows or should have known of the 
existence of harassment and fails to take 
timely and appropriate action. Additionally, 
national origin was added to the prohibited 
forms of business discrimination on which 
basis it is an unfair discriminatory practice 
to intentionally refuse to do business with, 
to refuse to contract with, or to discriminate 
in the basic terms, conditions, or perfor- 
mance of the contract. If the commissioner 
determines that there is no probable cause 
to pursue an allegation upon appeal, the 
options of vacating or remanding for further 
consideration were added to those of reaf- 
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firming or reversing a decision. 


Genetic testing. \t was made unlawful for 
an employer or employment agency to either 
administer a genetic test or to request, re- 
quire, or collect protected genetic informa- 
tion regarding a person as a condition of em- 
ployment, or to affect the terms or condi- 
tions of employment or terminate the em- 
ployment of any person based on protected 
genetic information. Civil action may be 
brought in the event of a violation with the 
court authorized to award up to three times 
actual damages, punitive damages, costs and 
attorney fees, and injunctive or other equi- 
table relief. 


Worker privacy. The law relating to public 
information was amended to specify that 
State employee identification numbers are 
considered to be public data. These identifi- 
cation numbers must not be the employees’ 
Social Security numbers. 

Employee-assistance records are to be 
maintained separate from personnel records 
and must not become part of an employee’s 
personnel file. These records, or participa- 
tion in employee-assistance services may 
not be disclosed to a third person, including 
the employer, without the prior written au- 
thorization of the person receiving services, 
except pursuant to State or Federal law or 
judicial order, as required in the normal 
course of providing the requested services, 
or if necessary to prevent physical harm or 
the commission of a crime. Employee-assis- 
tance services are services paid for or pro- 
vided by an employer and offered to em- 
ployees or their family members on a volun- 
tary basis to help resolve personal issues, 
such as emotional concerns, alcohol or drug 
use, family, relationship or financial issues, 
that may affect job performance. 


Private employment agencies. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry will cease regu- 
lating job search firms beginning July 1, 
2003. Employment agencies will continue to 
be regulated. 


Plant closing. Legislation increased to 2 
years from | year the period of time that the 
owner or operator of an iron mine or related 
facility must maintain the mine or facility in 
salable operating condition, after discontinu- 
ing operation, to allow the State and other 
interested public and private bodies to seek 
new ownership. 


Discharge. An employee who has been in- 
voluntarily terminated will now have 15 
rather than 5 working days following termi- 
nation to make a written request to the em- 
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ployer to be informed of the reason for ter- 
mination. The employer will now have 10 
rather than 5 working days following receipt 
of the request to provide a written response 
specifying the reason for termination. 


Other laws. Public sector employers of 20 
or more employees must grant paid leaves 
of absence to an employee who seeks to 
donate an organ or partial organ to another 
person. The combined length of the leave 
periods will be determined by the employee, 
but may not exceed 40 work hours for each 
donation, unless agreed to by the employer. 
The employer may require verification by a 
physician of the purpose and length of each 
leave period requested. An employer may 
not retaliate against an employee for re- 
questing or obtaining leave. 


Montana 


Wages. The State minimum wage and over- 
time law was amended to specify that the 
overtime payment requirement for the em- 
ployment of firefighters and law enforcement 
officers by the State must be consistent with 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act (FLsa) 
and its regulations. Additionally, an exemp- 
tion from the overtime pay requirement of 
the State or its political subdivisions was 
added for an employee who is employed, at 
his or her option, on an occasional or spo- 
radic basis in a capacity other than the 
employee’s regular occupation. In these in- 
stances, only the hours that the employee 
was employed, in a capacity other than his 
or her regular occupation, may be excluded 
from the calculation of hours to determine 
overtime compensation. Finally, in those in- 
stances in which the State or political subdi- 
vision employer, or a private sector employer 
subject to the Fisa fails to pay the correct 
minimum wage and overtime rates, liquidated 
damages as determined under the risa do ap- 
ply. However, the penalty provisions for the 
assessment of 110 percent of the wages due 
and unpaid under State law do not apply. In 
all other claims not involving the Federal 
minimum wage or overtime, the 110 percent 
penalty of Montana law is to be applied. 

In response to the Alden v. Maine court 
decision, an amendment was enacted allow- 
ing public employees to use the cumulative 
remedies in Montana law to sue for overtime 
compensation if it was not paid by their pub- 
lic sector employer. 

Provisions in the State minimum wage and 
overtime law excluding various outside sales- 
persons from coverage were repealed and re- 
placed with a provision adopting the exclu- 
sion for outside salespersons provided for 
under the FLSA. 
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A resolution was adopted urging the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry to review 
State laws and administrative rules to sim- 
plify and clarify laws related to the compens- 
ability of employee travel time and to meet 
with representatives of the U.S. Department 
of Labor and other interested employer and 
employee representatives in order to discuss 
streamlining and reducing the complexity of 
Federal and State laws governing this sub- 
ject. Following the meetings, a report is to be 
sent to the Montana congressional delega- 
tion and to the U.S. Secretary of Labor. 

The use of a weighted average to establish 
wage rates under the prevailing wage law was 
modified. Rates will now be computed by 
the Department of Labor and Industry based 
on work performed by registered State con- 
tractors and reported in an annual survey. 
The survey must include information per- 
taining to the number of skilled craftspersons 
employed in the employer’s peak month of 
employment and the wages and benefits paid 
for each craft. In setting prevailing wage rates, 
the weighted average for each craft will be 
used, except where the survey shows that 50 
percent of the craftspersons are receiving the 
same wage. When 50 percent are receiving 
the same wage, that wage is the prevailing 
wage for that craft. Other changes in the pre- 
vailing wage law require contractors and em- 
ployers to maintain payroll records for 3 
years after completion of work on a project, 
and require that fringe benefits be posted in 
addition to the wage scale as previously re- 
quired. 


Equal employment opportunity. The law 
barring discrimination in employment was 
amended to provide that it will not be a vio- 
lation of the prohibition against marital sta- 
tus discrimination for an employer to em- 
ploy or offer to employ a person who is 
qualified for a position and to also employ or 
offer to employ the person’s spouse. 


Discharge. The law establishing rights and 
remedies with respect to wrongful discharge 
was amended to clarify that during a proba- 
tionary period, employment may be termi- 
nated by either the employer or the employee 
on notice to the other for any reason or for no 
reason. If an employer fails to establish a 
specific probationary period or provide that 
there is no probationary period prior to or at 
the time of hire, there will be a presumptive 
probationary period of 6 months from the 
date of hire. 


Nebraska 


Child labor. Detasseling work, for some- 
one other than a parent, will now be more 
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closely regulated under the child labor law. 


Employment under age 12 will not be al- | 


lowed. Work from ages 12 to 15 will be per- 
mitted if it is outside of school hours during 
June, July or August; the employer obtains 
written parental permission; the child lives 
within 75 miles of the work site; and the child 
does not work more than 48 hours a week, 
more than 9 hours a day, or before 6 a.m. 
Minors under age 14 may not work after 8 
p.m. and those between the ages of 14 and 16 
may not work after 10 p.m. Transportation 
time will not count as time worked nor will 
work breaks. Employment certificate and 


hours requirements for other work by chil- }j 


dren under age 16 will not apply to 
detasseling. At least two supervisors age 18 
or older must be at each location where 
detasseling is being performed by children 
under age 16, and parents are to be given in- 
formation sheets specifying the terms of em- 
ployment. Other child labor law changes au- 


thorize the Department of Labor to approve | 


employment certificates for children from 
adjoining States who seek to work in Ne- 
braska, and change law violations from class 
5 to class 2 misdemeanors. 


Genetic testing. 
an employer to require an employee or ap- 
plicant for employment to submit to a ge- 
netic test or provide genetic information as a 
condition of employment or promotion. In 
addition, employers may not fail or refuse 
to hire, recruit or promote an employee or 
applicant because of genetic information that 
is unrelated to the ability to perform job 
duties; may not discharge or otherwise dis- 
criminate with respect to compensation, or 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment; and may not limit, segregate, or 
classify an employee or applicant in a way 
which deprives the individual of employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affects the status of an employee because of 


genetic information unrelated to the ability |] 


to perform job duties. This law does not 
apply to the employment of an individual 
by his or her parent, spouse, or child, nor 
does it apply to any individual employed in 
the domestic service of any person. 


Other laws. A resolution was adopted des- 
ignating April 28, 2001 as Workers Memorial 


Day to honor and mourn for those workers | 


who sacrificed their lives for the safety of all 
workers. 


Nevada 


Wages. The minimum wage law was 


amended to eliminate a sub-minimum wage _ | 


rate for minors (85 percent) and to specify 


It was made unlawful for | 


that the labor commissioner is, in accordance 
with Federal law, to establish the minimum 
wage by regulation. 

The authority of the labor commissioner 
was expanded by providing authorization to 
adopt regulations to enforce all State labor 
laws, the enforcement of which is not vested 
elsewhere. The authority to take wage as- 
signments has been deleted, but in addition 
to prosecuting wage claims as before, the 
commissioner may now commence any other 
action to collect wages. Additionally, the com- 
missioner has been provided with subpoena 
power in wage claim cases. Upon complaint 
of the labor commissioner, the attorney gen- 
eral rather than the district attorneys of the 
several counties will prosecute all criminal 
violations of law. 

Among several changes in the State pre- 
vailing wage law, the labor commissioner may 
now establish a sliding scale based on the 
severity of the violation and may assess a 
fine not to exceed $5,000 for each violation. 
The Attorney General rather than the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the county where the viola- 
tions occurred is now responsible for the 
prosecution of violators. Recordkeeping vio- 
lations were added to the definition of “of- 
fense” for penalty purposes. It was speci- 
fied that public bodies are to investigate pos- 
sible law violations and inform the labor com- 
missioner of any violations found. The time 
that violators will be debarred from public 
works was increased from 2 to 3 years for a 
first offense, and from 3 to 5 years for a sec- 
ond or subsequent offense. A contractor en- 
gaged on public works who violates the law 
shall be fined not less than $20, nor more 
than $50 for each calendar day each work- 
man was engaged on the project. This is an 
increase from the previous range of $15 to 
$25. Payroll records will no longer be sent to 
the labor commissioner; they must now be 
kept by the public body for 2 years rather 
than 1 year. 

The law authorizing the Director of Juve- 
nile Services to create and administer a fund 
to finance a program of restitution through 
court-ordered work, for minors 14 years of 
age or older, was amended to specify that the 
director may not require that more than 50 
percent of the wages ofa child be deducted to 
pay restitution. 

A resolution was adopted declaring April 
3, 2001, as Equal Pay Day in the State. State 
and local governments, along with private em- 
ployers were urged to compensate all em- 
ployees in a fair manner based upon objec- 
tive evaluations of their jobs, considering fac- 
tors such as skill, effort, responsibility, and 
working conditions. Additionally, it was re- 
solved to recognize those firms that promote 
and support policies to ensure fairness and 
equity for their employees. 


Child labor. In 2000, the labor commis- 
sioner issued a rule declaring youth ped- 
dling to be a hazardous occupation and ban- 
ning it for children under age 16. New legis- 
lation was enacted superseding this rule. The 
new law directs the labor commissioner to 
adopt regulations prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under age 16 in connection 
with the solicitation for sale or selling of 
any product, good, or service at any time or 
place or in any manner the commissioner 
determines to be dangerous to the health or 
welfare of children. The law will not apply 
to the sale of any product, good or service in 
a county of less than 100,000 population, 
or to the retail sale of any agricultural prod- 
uct at a fixed location directly to consumers. 
Any person employing or permitting a child 
to work in violation of this law will be liable 
for a civil penalty of up to $2,500 for each 
violation in addition to any other penalty 
provided by law. 

Entities, including motion picture com- 
panies or production companies hired by a 
casino or resort hotel, that employ children 
to work in the entertainment industry, pur- 
suant written contract for a period of more 
than 91 school days, must, upon the request 
of the child’s parent or legal guardian, pay 
the costs for the child to receive at least 3 
hours of tutoring per day for at least 5 days 
per week or other equivalent educational or 
instructional services. The child must be ex- 
empt from compulsory school attendance 
requirements because he or she is either 1) 
receiving equivalent, approved instruction, 2) 
is 14 years of age or older and must support 
himself or herself or a parent, or 3) is be- 
tween 14 and 17 years of age, has completed 
the 8" grade, and has a written permit for 
employment or apprenticeship. 

It was made unlawful for a business, in- 
cluding a gaming establishment, a saloon, a 
resort, or a restaurant to employ, allow, or 
use a person younger than age 18 to distrib- 
ute promotional materials that include an of- 
fer for alcoholic beverages. 


Equal employment opportunity. An em- 
ployer who reasonably believes that harass- 
ment in the workplace has occurred may file 
a verified application for a temporary court 
order for protection against the person who 
allegedly committed the harassment, and for 
an extended order prohibiting further harass- 
ment. Workplace harassment occurs when a 
person knowingly threatens to cause or 
commits an act that causes bodily injury to 
the person or another person, damage to the 
property of another person, or substantial 
harm to someone’s physical or mental health 
or safety; the threat is made or the act is 
committed against an employer, an em- 
ployee on the job, or a person present at the 
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employer’s workplace; and the threat would 
cause a reasonable person to fear that the 
threat is viable. An employer is immune from 
civil liability, both for seeking a temporary 
or extended order for protection, if acting in 
good faith, or for failing to seek a temporary 
or extended order for protection against ha- 
rassment in the workplace. The law will not 
be construed as prohibiting a person from 
engaging in any activity that is part of a la- 
bor dispute. 


Worker privacy. The law regarding conse- 
quences of a peace officer’s refusal to sub- 
mit to polygraphic examinations was 
amended to provide that it will now be vol- 
untary rather than mandatory, for an officer, 
against whom an allegation of misconduct is 
made, to submit to a polygraphic examina- 
tion concerning such activities. No disci- 
plinary action may be taken if the officer 
refuses the examination and no record is to 
be made of the refusal. 


Other laws. Private sector employers of 
50 or more employees and public sector em- 
ployers who employ members of the State 
legislature are to grant them either paid or 
unpaid leave so that they may attend certain 
specified committee meetings held during the 
legislative interim. In addition, the protec- 
tion from loss of seniority provided for State 
legislators who miss work while attending 
regular or special sessions of the legislature 
was extended to apply to attendance at these 
interim committee meetings. 


New Hampshire 


Equal employment opportunity. A com- 
mittee was established to study various top- 
ics involving the Department of Corrections, 
including an investigation of allegations of 
sexual harassment, sexual assault, or other 
allegations of sexual misconduct perpetrated 
by department personnel on other depart- 
ment personnel, or inmates. A report on find- 
ings and any recommendations for proposed 
legislation is to be made to the legislature by 
November 1, 2002. 


New Jersey 


Penalties for violation of the State’s Law 
Against Discrimination were increased from 
up to $2,000 for a first violation and up to 
$5,000 for a second or any subsequent viola- 
tion. The maximum fines are now $10,000 if 
the violator has not committed any prior vio- 
lation within the 5-year period preceding the 
filing of the discrimination charge; $25,000 
for violators who have committed one other 
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violation within the previous 5 years; and 
$50,000 for violators who have committed 
two or more violations within the previous 
7 years. The law bars discrimination in em- 
ployment, housing and public accommoda- 
tion on the basis of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, nationality, ancestry, age sex, 
marital status, sexual orientation, atypical 
hereditary cellular blood trait, genetic infor- 
mation, liability for military service, or men- 
tal or physical disability. 


New Mexico 


Other laws. An employee who is enrolled 
as a member of an Indian nation, tribe, or 
pueblo and who is qualified to vote in a tribal 
or pueblo election is to be given 2 hours off 
from work without penalty for voting pur- 
poses. Employers may specify the hours in 
which the voters may be absent, and the time- 
off requirement will not apply to an em- 
ployee whose workday begins more than 2 
hours after the polls open, or ends more than 
3 hours before the polls close. An employer 
in violation will be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and may be fined from $50 to $100. 


New York 


Wages. The prevailing wage law was 
amended by adding a provision requiring the 
industrial commissioner to ensure that all re- 
tirement, insurance, vacation and other 
supplements due under the law be paid to or 
on behalf of an employee. The commissioner 
is to require proof that the pension plan for 
which any supplement has been paid is quali- 
fied as a bona fide plan by the United States 
Internal Revenue Service. 


Garment industry. Local school boards 
may now consider labor standards and work- 
ing conditions, including the use of child la- 
bor, in purchasing apparel. School boards 
may determine that apparel companies are 
not responsible bidders if they either fail to 
meet certain labor standards including em- 
ployee compensation, working conditions, 
employee rights to form unions, and the use 
of child labor, or if they fail to provide the 
boards of education with sufficient labor stan- 
dards compliance information. 


North Carolina 


Equal employment opportunity. Local 
boards of education were authorized to 
adopt policies addressing the sexual harass- 
ment of board employees by students, other 
local board employees, or school board 
members. At a minimum, these policies may 
set out the consequences of harassing school 
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employees and establish a procedure for re- 
porting such incidents. The ban on disci- 
plining an employee of the school board be- 
cause he or she files a sexual harassment 
complaint was amended to specify that pro- 
hibited discipline means to discharge, 
threaten, or otherwise retaliate against an 
employee regarding his or her compensation, 
terms, conditions, location or privileges of 
employment. 


Other laws. It was made unlawful for an 
employer to discharge or to demote any em- 
ployee because he or she has been appointed 
as a precinct official and takes leave to serve 
in that capacity on election day or canvass 
day, provided the employee has given the 
employer at least 30 days written notice of 
the intention to take the leave. 


North Dakota 


Wages. Sections of the State law provid- 
ing for the payment of wages were amended 
to provide that the wages of an employee 
who is terminated, who quits voluntarily, or 
whose employment is suspended because 
of an industrial dispute, are due and payable 
on the regularly scheduled payday estab- 
lished in advance by the employer for the 
periods worked by the employee. This 
change makes the handling of the final pay- 
checks for all employees consistent regard- 
less of the reason for separation. 

The running of the 2-year statute of limi- 
tations for the processing of claims for un- 
paid wages will now stop at the time a claim 
is filed with the Labor Department. In cases 
in which the department dismisses the claim 
or refers the claim back to the claimant, the 
statute of limitations will resume running. 


Hours. The State law relating to exemp- 
tions from Federal hours of service provi- 
sions for intrastate drivers was amended by 
deleting the provision that following 24 con- 
secutive hours off, an intrastate driver would 
begin a new 7 consecutive day period and 
on-duty time was reset to zero. 

As the result of extreme weather condi- 
tions, short supplies of propane and diesel 
products, and high customer demand, the 
governor issued an Executive Order on Janu- 
ary 24, 2001. This order declared a state of 
emergency and therefore permitted him to 
exempt drivers of commercial motor vehicles 
from hours limits, established under Federal 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations, while 
transporting heating and motor fuels to cus- 
tomers. The order, which expired on Febru- 
ary 22, 2001, did not relieve carriers from 
those regulations pertaining to driver quali- 
fications or the safe operation of vehicles, or 
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require or allow fatigued drivers to work. 


Agriculture. A resolution was adopted di- 
recting the Legislative Council to study the 
benefits and risks associated with the use of 
contracts in agricultural production, includ- 
ing labor arrangements, growing and sales 
provisions, chemical usage, and provisions 
necessitated by emerging technologies. Find- 
ings, recommendations, and any legislative 
proposals are to be reported to the next Leg- 
islative Assembly. 


Equal employment opportunity. Legislation 
was enacted which expanded the authority of 
the Human Rights Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor beyond responsibility for en- 
forcing employment and housing discrimi- 
nation protections to include responsibility 
for discrimination protection provisions for 
public accommodations, public services, and 
nonhousing related lending. Additionally, the 
legislation provided that the Department 
hold administrative hearings on cases in 
which there is reasonable cause to believe 
that a discriminatory practice has occurred 
and provided that the department report on 
the progress of its human rights programs at 
the beginning of the 2003 legislative session. 

The human rights act was amended to 
clarify that filing a minimally sufficient com- 
plaint with the State Department of Labor 
constitutes the filing of an employment dis- 
crimination complaint for purposes of es- 
tablishing the timeframe for remedy for back 
pay. In addition, the Department of Labor 
was authorized to provide necessary case 
file documents to the U.S. Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission for pur- 
poses of processing and closure. 


Other laws. A telecommuting incentive 
program was adopted for employees of the 
State. Under the program, a State agency 
head may submit a proposal, to the sugges- 
tion incentive committee, to locate a State 
employee away from a central office setting 
of the agency. The proposal must include a 
comparison of the estimated annual costs of 
locating the employee away from the cen- 
tral office to the costs of the employee re- 
maining. A State agency head who submits a 
proposal that is approved and implemented 
is entitled to receive 10 percent of any sav- 
ings resulting from implementing the 
telecommuting program for the first 12- 
months up to a maximum payment of 
$2,000. The employee who participates in 
the program is entitled to receive 20 percent 
of any savings identified, up to a maximum 
payment of $2,000. The State agency head 
may also use 20 percent of any savings for 
one-time technology, equipment, or capital 


improvement costs. 


Ohio 


Wages. By law, threshold amounts for con- 
tract coverage under the State prevailing wage 
law are adjusted every 2 years according to 
the change in the Census Bureau’s Implicit 
Price Deflator for Construction, provided 
that no increase or decrease exceeds 6 per- 
cent for the 2-year period. As a result, effec- 
tive January 1, 2002, the threshold amount 
for new construction rose from $58,958 to 
$62,549, and the threshold amount for re- 
construction, remodeling, or renovation in- 
creased from $17,687 to $18,764. 


Oklahoma 


Other laws. A right-to-work Constitutional 
Amendment was approved by the voters in a 
September 25, 2001 election. The amendment 
bans any new employment contract that re- 
quires employees to resign from or belong toa 
labor organization, pay union dues, or make 
other payments to a union. Payroll deductions 
to labor organizations may only be made with 
employee authorization. Contributions to 
charity or any other third party required in 
lieu of payment to a labor organization are pro- 
hibited. The measure was placed on the ballot 
as the result of the passage of a joint resolution 
by the legislature. 


Oregon 


Wages. Legislation was enacted barring lo- 
cal governments from establishing minimum 
wage requirements for private sector employ- 
ers in their jurisdictions. Local governments 
are allowed to set minimum wage rates for 
their own employees, for employees of firms 
that perform contract work for the local gov- 
ernment, and as a condition of providing di- 
rect tax abatements or subsidies for private 
employers with 10 or more employees. 

A restriction on the number of manda- 
tory overtime hours that can be required is 
among provisions of a law relating to hospi- 
tals and staffing plans for registered nurses. 
Hospitals are to develop staffing plans that 
include a list of qualified on-call nurses who 
can serve as replacement workers on a regu- 
lar basis. Registered nurses cannot be re- 
quired to work more than 2 hours of manda- 
tory overtime beyond a regularly scheduled 
shift and may not work more than 16 hours 
in any 24-hour period. These restrictions 
will not apply during a national or State 
emergency, in emergency circumstances 
identified by the Health Division, or when 
the hospital has made reasonable efforts to 
provide replacement staff and has been un- 


able to do so in a timely manner. Provisions 
were enacted prohibiting retaliation and pro- 
viding a civil cause of action in the event of 
violation. Hospitals were authorized to re- 
quire registered nurses to provide notice of 
any outside employment that may interfere 
with job requirements. 

The State’s prevailing wage law was 
amended to exempt from coverage those 
projects for which no funds of a public 
agency are directly or indirectly used. It was 
specified that funds of a public agency do 
not include funds provided in the form of a 
government grant to a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, unless the grant is issued for construc- 
tion purposes. 

The notification to the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor and Industries that is 
required of public contracting agencies, 
whenever a contract subject to the prevail- 
ing wage law has been awarded, is now to 
include a copy of the contractor’s disclosure 
of first-tier subcontractors. 

Changes were made regarding the sub- 
mission of certified payrolls on public works 
projects. Contractors and subcontractors are 
to prepare weekly certified payroll state- 
ments and submit them monthly by the fifth 
business day of the following month. 

The Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
and Industries was authorized to assess civil 
penalties of up to $1,000 for willful minimum 
wage law violations and for final pay and sea- 
sonal farm worker payment violations. In ad- 
dition, the remedy for failure to pay final wages 
was amended to provide that penalty wages 
may not exceed 100 percent of unpaid wages 
unless the employer fails to pay the full amount 
of unpaid wages within 12 days of written 
notice or unless the employer has willfully vio- 
lated final pay provisions one or more times 
within a year of the employee’s termination. 

The section of the wage payment law bar- 
ring special contracts or other arrangements 
exempting employers from liability or penal- 
ties for failure to pay wages, unless approved 
by the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
and Industries, was amended. It now provides 
that a settlement reached between an employee 
and employer of a claim, which has arisen un- 
der any statute relating to the payment of 
wages, does not require the commissioner’s 
approval, if the settlement does not provide 
for the employee to relinquish a claim for 
additional or future violations. 

The section of law relating to attorney 
fees in actions for the collection of wages, in 
which wages are not paid within 48 hours 
after they become due and payable, was 
amended to provide that a sum for attorney 
fees will not be awarded if the court finds 
that the plaintiff’s attorney unreasonably 
failed to give written notice of the wage claim 
to the employer before filing the action. 
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Hours. Nurses who provide acute care in 
hospital settings are now exempt from meal 
and rest period rules, issued by the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
tries, if they are covered by a collective bar- 
gaining agreement that prescribes rules con- 
cerning meal and rest periods. 


Family issues. A Task Force on Paid Fam- 
ily Leave and Unemployment Insurance was 
created. The task force is to study the feasi- 
bility of providing paid family leave to al- 
low parents to take paid leave after the birth 
or adoption of a child, and investigate 
mechanisms for funding the leave through 
unemployment insurance and other poten- 
tial funds. A report on findings is to be made 
to the legislature by September 1, 2002. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to exempt from coverage soccer ref- 
erees and assistant referees under age 18 
when refereeing youth or adult recreational 
soccer matches. A separate provision, of gen- 
eral application, classifies referees and as- 
sistant referees of these matches as inde- 
pendent contractors. 


Agriculture. The Housing and Community 
Services Department is to disburse the funds 
credited to the newly created Farmworker 
Housing Development Account to expand 
Oregon’s supply of housing for low and 
very low income farmworkers. Monies to 
be credited to the account include civil pen- 
alties assessed for workplace safety and 
health violations in farmworker camps, and 
civil penalties assessed for violations of the 
farm labor contractor registration law. 

The law permitting private nonprofit 
corporations, whose primary purpose is to 
provide education or training, to obtain farm 
labor contractor licenses was expanded. The 
law now also applies to those private non- 
profit corporations designated as exempt 
under Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code who have been authorized to do 
business in Oregon for at least 5 years and 
who are primarily engaged in recruiting, so- 
liciting, supplying, or employing workers. 
These corporations must post a corporate 
surety bond approved by and payable to 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
and Industries in the amount of $30,000 
when submitting the application for the farm 
labor contractor license. 


Equal employment opportunity. The State’s 
civil rights statues were reorganized. Addition- 
ally, it was made an unlawful employment 
practice to discriminate against an applicant or 
employee for holding a degree with a title in 
theology or religious occupations. 
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An advisory Task force on Promotional 
and Career Opportunities for Women in Or- 
egon was established. It is to issue a report 
that documents the manner in which laws 
related to pay equity are enforced in the 
State; the earnings of Oregon women by in- 
come levels, occupation, education, length 
of employment, age, race and ethnicity and 
number of persons in a household in com- 
parison to equivalent categories for Oregon 
men. The report is to document the number 
and type of businesses owned by women in 
Oregon and business resources available to 
women; the amount and type of public edu- 
cation conducted concerning issues about 
pay for women in the workforce; the impact 
of domestic violence on women in the 
workforce; and the availability of workplace 
child care options and resources. The task 
force is to make recommendations to the leg- 
islature for any necessary corrective action 
by March 1, 2003. 


Other laws. Employers are to provide a 
place of employment that is free of tobacco 
smoke for all employees. Exceptions include 
retail businesses primarily engaged in the 
sale of tobacco products, bowling centers, 
and certain restaurants, bars or taverns. Vio- 
lations will be punishable by fines of not 
more than $50 per day, not to exceed $1,000 
in any 30-day period. 


Pennsylvania 


Equal employment opportunity. A resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring the week of April 
29 through May 5, 2001, as “Persons with 
Disabilities Employment Week” in recogni- 
tion of the policy of the Commonwealth to 
encourage and assist individuals with dis- 
abilities to achieve maximum independence 
through productive and gainful employment. 


Rhode Island 


Wages. Coverage under the State prevail- 
ing wage law was expanded to include pub- 
lic works contracts let by public agencies 
and quasi-public agencies in addition to the 
previously covered contracts let by the State 
and its political subdivisions. 

Aresolution was adopted declaring April 
3, 2001 to be “Rhode Island Pay Equity 
Day” and asking all Rhode Islanders to join 
in urging all other States to establish equi- 
table compensation that eliminates sex and 
race based wage discrimination. 


Child labor. The ban on the employment 
of persons under age 18 to manufacture, 
transport, carry, or sell a controlled sub- 
stance was amended to exempt individuals 
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enrolled in an approved pharmacy training 
program. 


Equal employment opportunity. It was 
made an unlawful employment practice for 
an employer, employment agency or labor 
organization to refuse to hire, discharge, im- 
properly classify, deny membership rights, 
or otherwise discriminate against an indi- 
vidual on the basis of gender identity or ex- 
pression. “Gender identity or expression” 
is defined as a person’s actual or perceived 
gender, as well as a person’s gender identity, 
gender-related self-image, gender-related ap- 
pearance, or gender-related expression; 
whether or not that gender identity, gender- 
related self image, gender-related appear- 
ance, or gender-related expression is differ- 
ent from that traditionally associated with 
the person’s sex at birth. 

The law requiring employers to adopt a 
written policy against sexual harassment in the 
workplace was amended to specify that a copy 
of the policy is to be kept at the business pre- 
mises, and is to be made available to any State 
or Federal employment discrimination enforce- 
ment agency upon request. 


Workplace violence. The Rhode Island 
Workplace Violence Protection Act of 2001 
was enacted. It provides that ifan employer 
or an employee has suffered unlawful vio- 
lence, received a credible threat of violence, 
or been stalked or harassed at the worksite, 
the employer may (in addition to, or instead 
of, filing criminal charges against the indi- 
vidual) seek a temporary restraining order 
and an injunction prohibiting further unlaw- 
ful acts by that individual at the worksite. 
An employer who takes action as provided 
in this law will be presumed to be acting in 
good faith and, unless lack of good faith is 
shown, will be immune from civil liability 
for actions taken. An employer who does 
not take action as provided in this law will 
not be liable for negligence. 


South Carolina 


Wages. Aresolution was adopted declaring 
April 3, 2001, to be “Equal Pay Day” and 
urging the citizens of the State to recognize the 
full value of women’s skills and significant con- 
tributions to the labor force. April 3, symbol- 
izes the day on which the wages paid to Ameri- 
can women so far in 2001, when added to 
women’s earnings for all of 2000, equal the 
2000 earnings of American men. 


South Dakota 


Wages. Employers are now authorized to 
pay employee wages by direct deposit to 
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the employee’s bank account as an alterna- 
tive to payment by cash or check. 


Genetic testing. It was made an unlawful 
employment practice for an employer to 
discriminate against employees or job ap- 
plicants on the basis of genetic information 
or to restrict any right or benefit otherwise 
due or available to them. Genetic informa- 
tion may be obtained or used if the employer 
is a law enforcement agency conducting a 
criminal investigation. Such information may 
also be used if the employer relies on the 
test results from genetic information ob- 
tained by law enforcement through a crimi- 
nal investigation, legally acquires the test 
results, keeps the test results confidential 
except as otherwise required by law, and uses 
the test results for the limited purpose of 
taking disciplinary action against the em- 
ployee based only on the alleged miscon- 
duct. Any employee or applicant claiming 
to be aggrieved by a violation may bring a 
civil suit for damages in circuit court. 


Tennessee 


Child labor. The State child labor law was 
amended. Among the amendments, violation 
of the ban on employing minors under age 
14, who are not exempt from coverage of the 
law, was made a Class D felony. An em- 
ployer who employs a child under age 14 
will now also, at the discretion of the labor 
commissioner, be subject to a civil penalty 
of from $1,000 to $10,000 for each viola- 
tion. Other changes specify that each in- 
stance of a person’s violation of the law con- 
stitutes a separate violation for purposes of 
civil penalties, and provide that violation of 
the youth peddling provisions is a Class D 
felony. Baptismal certificates will no longer 
be accepted as proof of age, but driver’s li- 
censes and State issued identification were 
added to birth certificates and passports as 
valid documentation of proof of age for em- 
ployment purposes. 


Drug and alcohol testing. An addition to 
the policy statement section of the drug- 
free workplace programs law requires a cov- 
ered employer to notify the parents or 
guardians of a minor of the results of any 
drug or alcohol-testing program conducted 
pursuant to the law. The confidentiality of 
the records section also was amended to 
specify that any notice required by the law 
will inform minors who are tested that their 
parents or guardians will be notified of the 
test results. An employer who discloses 
test results will not be liable for the disclo- 
sure. 


Texas 


Wages. The State minimum wage law was 
amended to adopt the Federal minimum wage 
rate by reference. Therefore, the State rate 
rose from $3.35 per hour to $5.15, effective 
September 1, 2001. The tip credit provision 
was also changed to adopt the Federal rate 
by reference (currently a $2.13 per hour cash 
wage). The State law previously permitted a 
50-percent credit towards the minimum 
wage. 

The section of the payment of wages law 
relating to the enforcement of a lien, by the 
Workforce Commission, against an 
employer’s property for unpaid wages or 
penalties was amended by adding a provi- 
sion that a lien established under this law is 
superior to any other lien on the same prop- 
erty, with the exception ofa lien for ad valo- 
rem taxes. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to limit contracts binding minors in 
the arts, sports, and entertainment field to 
not longer than 7 years. Upon the petition of 
the minor’s guardian, the courts may approve 
the contract only after the guardian has pro- 
vided to the other party notice of the peti- 
tion and the opportunity to request a hear- 
ing. The court may require, in an order ap- 
proving a contract, that a reasonable portion 
of the net earnings of the minor under con- 
tract be set aside and preserved for the minor 
in a trust. 


Agriculture. The Health and Human Ser- 
vices Commission is to study the feasibility 
of contracting with existing networks of 
health care providers to establish a migrant 
care network to provide health care services 
to children of those migrant or seasonal agri- 
cultural workers who are State residents, 
who intend to return to Texas at the end of 
temporary or seasonal employment in an- 
other State, and who are enrolled in certain 
specified medical assistance programs. The 
commission is to consider work patterns to 
determine in which States the network is 
most needed; examine the necessity and fis- 
cal effect of entering into interstate agree- 
ments to establish the migrant care network; 
and determine if ensuring the provision of 
health care services for children of migrant or 
seasonal agricultural workers while a child is 
out of the State is necessary to maintain con- 
tinuity of care. If establishment of a migrant 
care network is deemed feasible, a pilot pro- 
gram is to be developed. Findings and rec- 
ommendations are to be reported to the gov- 
ernor and legislature. 


Genetic testing. The State revised the stat- 


ute banning employment discrimination on the 
basis of genetic information by expanding the 
definition of “genetic information” to include 
information obtained from or based on a sci- 
entific or medical determination of the pres- 
ence or absence in an individual of a genetic 
characteristic or a family history obtained from 
an individual. The definition of “genetic test” 
was expanded to include a presymptomatic 
laboratory test of an individual’s genes or gene 
products to identify the individual’s genetic 
variations or compositions associated with an 
increased health risk. Employers are prohib- 
ited from discriminating on the basis of certain 
genetic information or genetic tests, or on the 
basis of family health information, which may 
contain details that could be used to determine 
an individual’s genetic predisposition to cer- 
tain diseases. 


Drug and alcohol testing. The law con- 
cerning employment drug and alcohol test- 
ing policies for nursing homes and related 
institutions was amended. These institutions 
may establish their own drug testing policy, 
use a policy from another entity, or use the 
model drug testing policy adopted by the 
Texas Board of Human Services. The board 
is to adopt a model for use by institutions 
that is designed to ensure the safety of resi- 
dents and to protect the rights of the em- 
ployees. The model policy must include at 
least one scheduled drug test each year for 
each employee who has direct contact with 
residents, and also authorize random, unan- 
nounced drug testing for these employees. 


Private employment agencies. The law 
regulating talent agencies will now apply 
only to the employment of actors or models. 
Coverage of musicians, writers, cinematog- 
raphers, composers, lyricists, arrangers of 
musical compositions, and other individuals 
who perform analogous professional services 
in motion pictures, theatrical, radio, televi- 
sion, or other entertainment productions was 
eliminated. 


Utah 


Wages. The State minimum wage law was 
amended to prohibit cities, towns, and coun- 
ties from establishing a minimum wage rate 
that exceeds the Federal minimum wage rate. 
These jurisdictions also may not require that 
a person who contracts with the city, town, 
or county pay that person’s employees a 
wage in excess of the Federal rate. These re- 
strictions do not apply when Federal law 
requires the payment of a prevailing or mini- 
mum wage to persons working on projects 
funded in whole or in part by Federal funds. 

A Voluntary Contributions Act was en- 
acted. This law requires that covered labor 
organizations may only make expenditures 
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for political activities if they establish sepa- 
rate segregated funds for this purpose. The 
funds are to be registered as political action 
committees. In soliciting contributions for a 
fund, the labor organization is to clearly dis- 
close that the fund is a political fund and will 
be expended for political activities; that 
union dues are not to be used for political 
activities, transferred to the fund, or inter- 
mingled in any way with fund monies; that 
the cost of administering the fund is paid 
from fund contributions and not from union 
dues; and that each contribution is volun- 
tary. Employees are also to be informed, in 
writing, of their right to refuse to contribute 
without fear of reprisal or loss of member- 
ship in the labor organization. Public em- 
ployees are prohibited from authorizing de- 
ductions from their paychecks for fund con- 
tributions. Violation of the law is a class A 
misdemeanor. Organizations governed by the 
National Labor Relations Act and the Rail- 
road Labor Act are excluded from coverage. 


Hours. For workers, in underground 
mines, smelters, and other institutions that 
reduce or refine ores or metals, the law, which 
had limited their work period to no more 
than eight hours a day was repealed. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Several changes 
were made in provisions related to the regu- 
lation of high-level nuclear waste. Among 
these, any organization that operates a stor- 
age facility or transfer facility that is engaged 
in the transportation of high-level nuclear 
waste within the State is to establish a man- 
datory drug and alcohol testing program for 
job applicants and employees as a condition 
of hiring or of continued employment for 
any employee. Testing standards are to be 
established by the Department of Environ- 
mental Quality, in consultation with the La- 
bor Commission, and are to address the pro- 
tection of the safety, health, and welfare of 
the public. 


Worker privacy. Provisions regarding ac- 
cess and management of State government 
records were amended to allow current or 
former employees of a government entity to 
provide written notice of the employee’s sta- 
tus, aS a government employee, to each 
agency of a government entity holding 
records that would disclose the employee’s 
home address, phone number, Social Secu- 
rity number, insurance coverage, marital sta- 
tus, or payroll deductions in order that the 
employee may have the information classi- 
fied as private. Neither the government en- 
tity or political subdivision, or employees 
of those entities, will be liable for damages 
arising from the negligent disclosure of private 
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records, unless the disclosure was of employ- 
ment records maintained by the government 
entity or the disclosure was of non-employ- 
ment records and the current or former em- 
ployee had filed the required notice. 


Vermont 


Wages. As the result of prior legislation, 
the state minimum wage rate rose from $5.75 
per hour to $6.25 per hour on January 1, 
2001. The minimum cash wage for tipped 
employees is $3.44 per hour, with a maxi- 
mum tip credit allowance of $2.81. 

The State minimum wage law was 
amended, eliminating the wage board and 
transferring its duties and responsibilities 
to the Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try. Additionally, employers covered by a 
wage order must now comply within 10 
days of receiving notification of a violation, 
or the commissioner may take court action 
to enforce the order. Finally, any employee 
paid less than the applicable wage rate shall 
recover, in a civil action, twice the amount 
of the minimum wage, less any amount ac- 
tually paid together with costs and reason- 
able attorney fees. 

Resolutions were adopted recognizing 
the continuing problems that women encoun- 
ter in their efforts to achieve equal pay for 
equal work and urging that Equal Pay Day, 
April 3, 2001, serve as a reminder to all Ver- 
monters that this fundamental economic goal 
has yet to be achieved. 


Child labor. Several significant changes 
were made in the child labor law. Among 
these, the Commissioner of Labor and In- 
dustries is to adopt rules to carry out the 
purpose and intent of the law, provided the 
rules are consistent with Federal child labor 
laws and rules. Among changes conforming 
to the Federal law for children under age 16, 
the earliest staring time was changed from 6 
a.m. to 7 a.m., work was limited to 40 hours 
a week when school is not in session, and 
employment was restricted to no more than 
3 hours on schooldays and to no more than 
18 hours on school weeks. These children 
will now be permitted to work until 9 p.m. 
from June | through Labor Day. The ban on 
employment by children under age 14 was 
amended to add the Federal exemptions for 
newspaper carriers and for employment by 
a parent. The list of occupations considered 
to be hazardous and prohibited for minors 
under age 16 was repealed and replaced by 
adopting, by reference, the Federal prohib- 
ited hazardous occupations for minors un- 
der age 18. Other changes eliminated hours 
restrictions in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments for minors age 16 to 18, and 
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made major increases in penalties for viola- 
tion of the law and for the sale of goods made 
in violation of the law. 


Worker privacy. The Department of Mo- 
tor Vehicles was added to the list of employ- 
ers permitted to require polygraph examina- 
tions for job applicants as a condition of em- 
ployment. For the Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles, this authority is limited to applicants 
for law enforcement positions. 


Other laws. The governor, by executive or- 
der, transferred the Division of Occupational 
Health from the Department of Health to 
the Department of Labor and Industry. 


Virginia 


Equal employment opportunity. The section 
of the Fair Employment Contracting Act pro- 
hibiting discrimination in the awarding of con- 
tracts was amended to adopt the definition of 
unlawful discriminatory practice used in the 
State Human Rights Act. This change adds 
discrimination on the basis of pregnancy, child- 
birth or related medical conditions, age, mari- 
tal status, or disability to the previously pro- 
hibited discrimination because of race, religion, 
color, sex, or national origin. 


Whistleblower. The time period was in- 
creased, from 30 to 60 days after a violation 
occurs, for an employee to file a complaint 
with the Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try, alleging that discharge or discrimination 
occurred as the result of filing a safety or health 
complaint, testifying, or otherwise acting to 
exercise his or her rights under the safety and 
health provisions of the State Labor and Em- 
ployment laws. 


Other laws. Full-time employees of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia will be allowed 
up to 30 days of paid leave a year to serve as 
bone marrow or organ donors. 


Washington 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate is 
adjusted for inflation annually in September 
by a calculation using the Consumer Price 
Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers for the previous year. As a result, 
the rate for employees over age 18 increased 
from $6.50 per hour to $6.72 per hour on 
January 1, 2001, and to $6.90 on January 1, 
2002. Sixteen- and 17-year-olds also receive 
these rates as the result of an administrative 
rule requiring that they earn the same mini- 
mum wage as adults. 

The prevailing wage law was amended to 
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provide that civil penalties collected for vio- 
lations of the act are to be deposited in the 
public works administration account. 


Family issues. An employer may use the 
designation “infant-friendly” on its promo- 
tional materials if the employer has a work- 
place breastfeeding policy, approved by the 
Department of Health, that addresses issues 
including flexible work scheduling; provid- 
ing breaks for breastfeeding or the expres- 
sion of breast milk; providing a facility al- 
lowing privacy for breastfeeding or express- 
ing milk; and providing clean-up and storage 
facilities. 


Worker privacy. Financial and proprietary 
information collected from any person and 
provided to the Department of Community, 
Trade, and Economic Development, as part 
of the department’s research and survey ef- 
forts, was made exempt from public disclo- 
sure requirements. 


Other laws. An employer, of 20 or more 
full-time employees, may not discharge or 
otherwise discipline an unpaid volunteer 
firefighter because of leave taken while re- 
sponding to a fire alarm or an emergency call. 
The protection from discharge or discipline 
applies in cases in which the volunteer is not 
already at his or her place of employment 
when called to serve (unless agreed to by the 
employer) and in which the volunteer has 
been ordered to remain at his or her position 
by the commanding authority at the scene. 

The statute dealing with the employment 
and re-employment rights of veterans was 
amended to ensure employment rights pro- 
tections for State-activated members of re- 
serve and National Guard units similar to 
those provided by Federal law for Federal- 
activated personnel. Employers are pro- 
hibited from denying initial employment, 
employment retention, promotion, or em- 
ployment benefit on the basis of member- 
ship, application for membership, perfor- 
mance of service, application for service, or 
service obligation to or in any of the mili- 
tary services. Proof of service or required 
future service must be provided to the em- 
ployer within specified time frames. Provi- 
sion is made for the continuation of health 
insurance and pension benefits during the 
period of active service. 


West Virginia 


Wages. The section of the prevailing wage 
law relating to the attachment of wage rates 
to construction contracts was amended to 
permit the schedule of wages to be pub- 


lished in an electronic or other medium and 
incorporated into the contract by reference. 

The threshold amount for the prevailing 
wage payment requirement for projects of 
the West Virginia Infrastructure and Jobs De- 
velopment Council was raised to $50,000 
from $25,000 for work that is performed on 
construction or repair projects by regular full- 
time employees of the State or its subdivi- 
sions. To be exempt, no more than $50,000 
may be expended on an individual project in 
a single location in a 12-month period. 


Other laws. Knowingly employing a per- 
son or persons who do not have the legal 
right to be employed in the United States 
was added to the list of causes for disciplin- 
ary action under the State Contractor Li- 
censing Act. 

The law prohibiting employers from dis- 
charging employees for time lost from work 
as members of volunteer fire departments 
while their squad responds to emergencies 
was amended. It now also provides protec- 
tion from other forms of disciplinary action 
and expands the scope of the protection to 
include emergency medical service atten- 
dants. Motor vehicle accidents were added 
to the definition of “emergency,” and the 
restoration of an employee’s lost seniority 
was added to the remedies provided in the 
event of violation by an employer. 


Wisconsin 


Wages. Effective July 1, 2001, the thresh- 
old amount for coverage under the State pre- 
vailing wage laws for State and municipal 
contracts was changed administratively 
from $168,000 to $172,000 for contracts in 
which more than one trade is involved and 
from $34,000 to $35,000 for contracts in 
which a single trade is involved. On January 
1, 2002, these amounts were changed ad- 
ministratively to $175,000 for contracts in 
which more than one trade is involved, and 
$36,000 for contracts in which a single trade 
is involved. 


Equal Employment Opportunity. Employ- 
ers must allow all employees, with certain 
exceptions, to return to employment after 
service in the National Guard or State de- 
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fense force without loss of rights or benefits 
including seniority. Employees who are de- 
nied re-employment, or are about to be de- 
nied, may file a complaint with the Equal 
Rights Division of the Department of 
Workforce Development, either directly or 
through the adjutant general. 


Wyoming 


Wages. Legislation was adopted raising 
the state minimum wage rate from $1.60 per 
hour to $5.15 per hour on April 1, 2001. A 
minimum cash wage of $2.13 per hour must 
be paid to employees receiving tips and who 
regularly receive more than $30.00 a month 
in tips. Additionally, employers must make 
up the difference between this wage and the 
applicable minimum wage if the employee’s 
tips received during a given pay period added 
to the $2.13 per hour fail to equal the mini- 
mum wage. The law was amended to remove 
exemptions for all minors under age 18, part- 
time workers (defined as persons working 
20 hours or less a week), and individuals 
who are enrolled and participating in any 
educational training or apprenticeship pro- 
gram approved by the Commissioner of La- 
bor and Statistics. In lieu of the $5.15 per 
hour minimum wage, employers may pay 
any employee under age 20 a wage that is 
not less than $4.25 per hour during the first 
90 consecutive days after the employee is 
initially employed by the employer. Em- 
ployers may not take action to displace 
employees for purposes of hiring employ- 
ees at this sub-minimum wage. 

Among several changes in the State pre- 
vailing law, references to the commissioner 
of labor and statistics were replaced by ref- 
erences to the director of the Department of 
Employment (DoE). The definition of “lo- 
cality” is now the same for public building 
projects as it has been for heavy and high- 
way projects. The poe, rather than the pub- 
lic bodies awarding contracts, will now de- 
termine prevailing wage rates. The prevail- 
ing rates within the State shall be determined 
on an annual basis for all occupations, crafts, 
or types of workers expected to be required 
for public works in the State. The most cur- 
rent hourly wage survey is to be considered 
in setting rates. Periods for various actions 


were extended:1) written objections may 
now be filed within 15 days of publication 
and notification,2) within 10 days of receipt 
of an objection, the director shall set a hear- 
ing date that must be held within 30 days of 
receipt of the objection,3) objectors must 
receive written notice, of the hearing time 
and place, 5 days prior to the hearing, and 4) 
the director must rule within 10 days of the 
conclusion of the hearing. 

As a result of reorganization, references 
to the “commissioner of labor” have been 
replaced with the “department of employ- 
ment” which has the same duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Penalties for violation of 
semimonthly payment requirements were 
increased from a fine of from $25 to $100 
and/or up to 90 days imprisonment to a fine 
of up to $750 and imprisonment for up to 6 
months. A ban on paying female workers 
less than is paid to male employees by the 
same employer for the same work was elimi- 
nated. It was replaced with a provision that 
employers may not discriminate in paying 
wages on the basis of gender for equal work 
on jobs for which the performance requires 
equal skill, effort, and responsibility under 
the same working conditions. There are ex- 
ceptions if the pay is based upon seniority, 
the merit system, production quality or 
quantity, or a differential based on any fac- 
tor other than gender. When the department 
collects back wages for employees it must 
attempt to make payments of the collected 
wages to the persons entitled to the back 
wages for a period of not less than 4 months 
(previously 2 years), whereupon the wages 
now will become unclaimed property. These 
funds previously reverted to the general 
fund of the State. 


Other laws. A Department of Workforce 
Services is to be created as part of a reorga- 
nization of the State government by July 1, 
2002 following approval of a reorganization 
plan by the legislature. The reorganization 
plan is to consider transferring several func- 
tions or programs to the new department 
including displaced worker education and 
training, public employment offices, veter- 
ans’ employment services, the school-to- 
careers program, and the unemployment in- 
surance program. 


| All of the State legislatures met in regular 
session in 2001. Alabama, Alaska, Kansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri did not enact significant 
legislation in the fields covered by this article. 
Information about Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 


Virgin Islands was not received in time to be 
included in the article, which is based on infor- 
mation received by November 9, 2001. 


2 Laws in 25 jurisdictions link changes in the 
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State rate to changes in the minimum wage 
rate under the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act (FLsa). Linkage provisions are of several 
types: 

a) Laws in 14 jurisdictions do not contain 
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current dollar minimums. Instead, these 14 
statutes adopt the FLsa rate by reference, or 
mandate or authorize matching the FLsa rate 
by administrative action, thereby conforming 
to Federal changes on a continuing basis. 
These 14 jurisdictions are Guam, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Montana 
(mandates administrative action), Nevada 
(mandates administrative action), New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylva- 
nia, Texas, Utah (authorizes, but does not 
mandate, administrative action) and Virginia. 

b) Laws in Delaware, Iowa, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York and Vermont have 


their own rates, but replace the State rate 
with the FLSA minimum if it is higher than the 
State minimum. 

c) In Alaska, Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia and Massachusetts, the rates rise 
above the Federal rate by a fixed differential 
on a continuing basis. In Alaska, the rate is 
automatically set at 50 cents above the FLSA 
rate. In Connecticut, the State rate automati- 
cally increases to 0.5 percent above the FLSA 
rate if the Federal minimum equals or be- 
comes higher than the State minimum. In the 
District of Columbia, the rate is set at $1.00 
above the risa rate. In Massachusetts, the 


State rate automatically increases to 10 cents 
above the Fisa rate if the Federal minimum 
equals or becomes higher than the State mini- 
mum. 

d) Another type of linkage is in Califor- 
nia. The California rate matches any higher 
Federal rate on a continuing basis. In Califor- 
nia, the Industrial Welfare Commission sets 
rates administratively by issuance of industry 
wage orders. If the Federal rate is scheduled to 
exceed the State rate, the Commission is di- 
rected to adopt, in a public meeting, an order 
matching the higher rate, without the neces- 
sity of convening a wage board. 
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Workers’ Compensation, 2 


Changes in workers’ compensation 


laws during 2001 


Workers’ compensation coverage was extended 
to certain law enforcement and public safety officers, 
but excluded from some sports officials, inmates, 


musicians, and horse trainers 


Glenn Whittington 


received a great deal of attention in 2001. For example, 

extending presumptions of coverage for certain dis- 
eases suffered by law enforcement officers or firefighters, or 
both, occurred in Arizona, California, Florida, Maryland, and 
Virginia. On the other hand, sports officials, State prisoners 
and county inmates in Florida, musicians in Louisiana, horse 
trainers in Montana, and soccer referees in Oregon were ex- 
cluded from coverage. 

In gearing up for the Winter Olympic games, Utah is pro- 
viding workers’ compensation coverage for law enforcement/ 
public safety volunteers and paid officers who provide public 
safety services. 

In Idaho, infectious hepatitis and tuberculosis are now con- 
sidered “occupational diseases” in any occupation involving 
exposure to human blood or body fluids. 

In Nevada, if a person contracts a contagious disease dur- 
ing the course and scope of his employment that results in a 


[= issue of coverage under workers’ compensation laws 


temporary or permanent disability or death, the disease is 
deemed to be an occupational disease and compensable if 
certain conditions are met. 

In Georgia, the weekly maximum benefit for temporary 
total disability increased to $400 and the minimum to $40 
(up from $375 and $37.50, respectively). Also in Georgia, 
the weekly maximum for temporary partial disability was 
increased to $268 from $250. In Louisiana, the amount of 
benefits paid to each surviving parent in a no-dependency 
death claim was increased to $75,000 from $20,000. In Wyo- 
ming, the amount of permanent total disability and death 
benefits awarded to dependent children was increased to 
$150 from $100 per month. Future payments are to be ad- 
justed annually for inflation. 

Maximum burial allowances increased to $3,500 in North 
Carolina. 

The following is a State-by-State summary of significant 
changes to workers’ compensation laws. 


Arizona 


Any party to a claim for partial disability 
and permanent total disability now has 90 
days (previously 60 days) from the time the 
Commission mails a copy of its determina- 
tion to all parties to request a hearing. 


Glenn Whittington is Chief, Branch of Planning 
Policy and Standards, Office of Workers’ 
Compensation Programs, Employment Standards 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 
e-mail: gaw@fenix2.dol-esa.gov 


Any disease, infirmity, or impairment 
of a firefighter’s health that is caused by 
brain, bladder, rectal or colon cancer, lym- 
phoma, leukemia, or aden carcinoma or 
mesothelioma of the respiratory tract that 
results in disability or death is presumed 
to be an occupational disease and is 
deemed to arise out of the employment if 
certain requirements are met. Among them 
are that the firefighter must have passed a 
physical examination before employment 
and that the examination did not indicate 
evidence of cancer; the firefighter was as- 
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signed to hazardous duty for at least 5 
years; and that the firefighter was exposed 
to a known carcinogen as defined by the 
International Agency for Research on Can- 
cer, informed the department of this expo- 
sure, and the carcinogen is reasonably re- 
lated to the cancer. 


Arkansas 


Personnel assigned to the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Fraud Investigation Unit, upon 
meeting the qualifications established by 
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the Arkansas Commission on Law En- 
forcement Standards and Training, shall 
have the powers of specialized law en- 
forcement officers of the State for the pur- 
pose of conducting investigations. 

The burden of proof connecting em- 
ployment with an occupational disease is 
now established by a “preponderance” of 
evidence rather than “clear and convinc- 
ing” evidence. 

A hospital, physician, or healthcare pro- 
vider is prohibited from billing or attempt- 
ing to collect any fee for services rendered to 
an employee due to a workers’ compensa- 
tion injury when a claim has been filed and 
notification of filed claim has been provided. 
Such provider is also prohibited from re- 
porting to any credit reporting agency the 
employee’s failure to make the payment. 
When an injury has been found to be non- 
compensable, any unpaid portion of a bill 
may then be pursued. 

The schedule for attorneys’ fees was 
changed from the sliding scale, based on 
the amount of compensation awarded, to 
a set 25 percent of compensation for in- 
demnity benefits payable to the injured 
employee or dependents of a deceased 
employee. 


California 


The presumption that a hernia, heart 
trouble, or pneumonia arose out of and in 
the course of employment was extended 
to members of the California Highway 
Patrol. For law enforcement officers and 
fire department employees, the definition 
of “injury” was extended to include a 
blood-borne infectious disease. 

For active lifeguards employed for more 
than 3 consecutive months in a calendar year 
by certain local agencies and the Department 
of Parks and Recreation, the term “injury” 
now includes skin cancer that develops or 
manifests itself during the period of the 
lifeguard’s employment. 

A healthcare provider or licensed 
healthcare facility can now contract with 
a contracting agent, employer, or insur- 
ance carrier for reimbursement rates that 
are different from the official medical fee 
schedule. 

Whenever an employer or insurer em- 
ploys an individual or contracts with an en- 
tity to conduct a review of a billing submit- 
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ted by a physician or medical provider, the 
employer or insurer must make available to 
that individual or entity all documentation 
submitted together with that billing by the 
physician or medical provider. 

Medical treatment for a work-related 
injury may be provided by a State-licensed 
physician assistant or nurse practitioner. 
This includes the authority to authorize 
the patient to receive time off from work 
for a period not to exceed 3 calendar days 
if that authority is included in a standard- 
ized procedure or protocol approved by 
the supervising physician. 


Connecticut 


The mileage reimbursement rate for the use 
of a privately owned vehicle necessary for an 
employee to receive medical attention will 
now be at the rate equal to the Federal mile- 
age reimbursement rate. 

The State’s Attorney General is now au- 
thorized to bring action in Superior Court 
against any employer, carrier, or risk man- 
agement agency that fails to comply with the 
Second Injury Fund reporting requirements. 

An employer- or insurer-sponsored medi- 
cal plan must contain a list of all pharmacies 
that will provide services under the plan. 

The time limit for appealing a 
commissioner’s decision was extended to 20 
days, up from 10. 


Delaware 


The time for either party to appeal a notice 
of award was increased to 30 days from 20. 

The “cap” on attorneys’ fees that can be 
awarded by the Industrial Accident Board 
was changed from $2,250 to a sliding scale 
based upon the average weekly wage as an- 
nounced annually by the State’s Secretary of 
Labor. This presently places the “cap” at 
$6,744. 

An employer or its carrier is to notify 
the Department and claimant, in writing, of 
its acceptance or denial of an employee’s 
claim within 15 days from the date of its 
receipt of knowledge that the employee sus- 
tained a work-related injury. Also, all medi- 
cal expenses are to be paid by the employer 
or carrier within 30 days of receipt unless 
notification is provided that the expenses 
are being contested or further verification is 
required. 
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Florida 


The definition of “employee” excludes a per- 
son who performs services as a sports offi- 
cial for interscholastic sports events, or ama- 
teur sports events sponsored by nonprofit 
organizations. The term “employment” ex- 
cludes services performed by state prison- 
ers or county inmates, except those perform- 
ing services for private employers. 

For a public employer to be eligible for 
special premium rates, they must have a 
workplace safety program. If authorized 
by the employee, compensation payments 
may be deposited directly into the 
employee’s account at a financial institution. 
Upon written request, the employee is en- 
titled to one change of physician during the 
course of treatment for any one accident. 

If lost wages from concurrent employ- 
ment are used in calculating the average 
weekly wage, the employee is responsible 
for providing information concerning the loss 
of earnings from the concurrent employment. 

A claimant, represented by counsel, may 
waive all rights to benefits by entering into a 
settlement agreement releasing the employer 
and carrier from liability in exchange for a 
lump-sum payment to the claimant. In such 
scttlements, only the attorney’s fee is sub- 
ject to approval by the judge of compensa- 
tion claims. The exemption of workers’ com- 
pensation claims from creditors does not ex- 
tend to claims based on an award of child 
support or alimony. 

An injury to a law enforcement officer 
while on duty or while going to or coming 
from work in an official law enforcement ve- 
hicle shall be presumed to be an injury arising 
out of and in the course of employment un- 
less the injury occurred during a distinct de- 
viation for a non-essential personal errand. 


Georgia 


The weekly maximum for temporary total 
disability benefits increased to $400 from 
$375, and the minimum to $40 from $37.50. 
The weekly maximum for temporary partial 
disability was increased to $268 from $250. 

Upon determining that proceedings were 
brought, prosecuted, or defended without 
reasonable grounds, the administrative law 
judge or the board may, in addition to reason- 
able attorney’s fees, award to the adverse 


party reasonable litigation expenses against 
the offending party. 


The list of physicians the employer 
must maintain who are reasonably acces- 
sible to employees increased to 6 from 4. 
All reasonable charges for medical, surgical, 
hospital, and pharmacy goods and services 
are payable by the employer or its work- 
ers’ compensation insurer within 30 days 
from the date the employer or insurer re- 
ceives the charges and reports. 


Idaho 


Infectious hepatitis and tuberculosis are 
now considered “occupational diseases” in 
any occupation involving exposure to hu- 
man blood or body fluids. 


lowa 


A limited liability partner may elect to be 
covered by the workers’ compensation law. 


Kansas 


“Usual charge” means the amount most 
commonly charged by healthcare providers 
for the same or similar services while “cus- 
tomary charge” means the usual rates or 
range of fees charged by healthcare provid- 
ers in a given locale or area. 

The average gross weekly wage of a per- 
son serving on a volunteer basis as a duly 
authorized law enforcement officer, ambu- 
lance attendant and driver, or firefighter, 
who receives no wages for such services, or 
who receives wages that are substantially 
less than the usual wages paid for such ser- 
vices, is now computed on the basis of the 
dollar amount closest to but not exceeding 
112.5 percent of the State average weekly 
wage. The average weekly wage of any 
other volunteer who receives no wages for 
such services, or who receives wages that 
are substantially less than the usual wages 
paid for such services by comparable em- 
ployers to employees who are not volun- 
teers, are to be computed on the basis of 
the usual wages paid by the employer for 
such services to employees who are not 
volunteers. 


Louisiana 


The amount of benefits to be paid to each 
surviving parent in a no-dependency 


death claim was increased to $75,000 
from $20,000. 

If upon release by a physician to re- 
turn to work, the employee fails a drug 
test, benefits, with the exception of rea- 
sonable and necessary medical treatment, 
may be terminated subject to the terms 
and conditions established in the 
employer’s promulgated drug testing 
policy and program. 

In calculating an employee’s wage, any 
amount withheld by the employer to fund 
any health insurance benefit provided by 
the employer, and which was elected by 
the employee in lieu of taxable earnings, is 
to be included. 

‘ Constitutional challenges to the Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act are now recog- 
nized if they meet established filing pro- 
cedures. An award of temporary total 
disability benefits may be modified by 
the filing of a motion for modification 
with the same court that awarded the ben- 
efits and under the same caption and 
docket number without the necessity of 
filing a new dispute and appearing at a 
mediation conference. 

The time limit for filing a claim for 
disability arising from an occupational 
disease was increased to 1 year from 6 
months. 

Musicians and performers who are 
rendering services pursuant to a perfor- 
mance contract are exempt from workers’ 
compensation coverage. 

For purposes of determining an 
employee’s average weekly wage in an oc- 
cupational disease claim, the date of the 
“accident” shall be the date of the 
employee’s last employment with the 
employer from whom benefits are being 
claimed or the date of last injurious expo- 
sure to employment conditions, which- 
ever date occurs later. 


Maine 


The amount of medical insurance cover- 
age required for an agricultural employer 
to be exempt from workers’ compensa- 
tion coverage was increased to $5,000 
from $1,000. 

The Supplemental Benefits Fund was 
created to provide reimbursement for the 
payment of workers’ compensation ben- 
efits in excess of 260 weeks. Previously, 
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these reimbursements were made from 
the Employment Rehabilitation Fund. 


Maryland 


A decision rendered by the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Commission is to be sent to each 
party’s attorney of record or, if the party is 
unrepresented, to the party. 

For purposes of workers’ compensa- 
tion coverage, the definition of “public 
safety employee” was expanded to in- 
clude a Prince George’s County deputy 
sheriff. 

If an award of permanent partial dis- 
ability compensation is reversed or modi- 
fied by a court of appeal, the payment of 
any new compensation awarded shall be 
subject to a credit for compensation pre- 
viously awarded and paid. 

Each employer that self-insures must 
establish a toll-free telephone number 
through which an employee or claimant, 
or a representative of an employee or 
claimant, may make direct telephone in- 
quiries during regular business hours. 


Michigan 


In response to a request that pertains to a 
specific employer and includes the 
employer’s address and the date of injury 
of the claim for which information is re- 
quested, the bureau may disclose the name 
and address of the insurer that, according to 
the records of the bureau, provided cover- 
age on the date of injury, but shall not dis- 
close the effective date or expiration date of 
the policy. 


Montana 


The Workers’ Compensation Act does not 
apply to employment of a trainer, assis- 
tant trainer, exercise person, or pony per- 
son who is performing services under a li- 
cense issued by the board of horseracing 
while on the grounds ofa licensed race meet. 

The waiting period for receiving tem- 
porary total disability benefits was re- 
duced from 6 to 5 days, and for shift work 
from 48 to 40 hours. 

A worker requalifies for temporary to- 
tal disability benefits if a modified or alter- 
native position is no longer available to the 
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worker for any reason, except for the 
worker’s incarceration, resignation, or ter- 
mination for disciplinary reasons caused by 
a violation of the employer’s policies that 
provide for termination of employment. 

If an employee is intentionally injured 
by an intentional and deliberate act of the 
employee’s employer or by the inten- 
tional and deliberate act of a fellow em- 
ployee while performing the duties of 
employment, the employee or, in case of 
death, the employee’s heirs have a cause 
of action for damages against the person 
whose intentional and deliberate act 
caused the intentional injury. 


Nevada 


An officer or manager of a quasi-public or 
private corporation, or a limited liability 
company who owns the entity, operates it 
exclusively from his primary residence, and 
receives pay for services performed, may 
elect to reject coverage for himself by filing 
written notice with the insurer. 

If a person employed in the State con- 
tracts a contagious disease during the course 
and scope of his employment that results 
in a temporary or permanent disability or 
death, the disease is deemed to be an occu- 
pational disease and compensable if certain 
conditions are met. “Contagious disease” 
means hepatitis A, B, and C, tuberculosis, 
the human immunodeficiency virus or ac- 
quired immune deficiency syndrome. 

If a treating physician or chiropractor 
refers an injured employee to a specialist 
for treatment, the treating physician or chi- 
ropractor must provide to the injured em- 
ployee a list that includes the name of each 
physician or chiropractor with that spe- 
cialization who is available pursuant to the 
terms of the contract with the organization 
for managed care or with providers of 
healthcare services. The injured employee 
may select someone from that list. 


New Hampshire 


Scheduled permanent impairment awards 
can now be given for an injury to the brain or 
from scarring, disfigurement, or other skin 
impairment resulting from a burn or burns. 

A mental injury is not compensable un- 
der the Workers’ Compensation Act if such 
mental injury results from any disciplinary 
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action, work evaluation, job transfer, lay- 
off, demotion, termination or similar action, 
taken in good faith by the employer. 

Any State employee injured in the line 
of duty by a hostile or overt act that causes 
hospitalization or renders the employee 
temporarily unable to perform the duties 
of his or her position shall remain on active 
payroll and not be charged annual or sick 
leave for the time lost due to the injury. 

When an insurance carrier, self-insurer, 
or payor, acting on behalf of such carrier or 
self-insurer, disputes the causal relation- 
ship of a medical bill to the claimant’s in- 
jury, and denies payment of such bill, and 
is after a hearing ordered to pay or reim- 
burse the bill by the Commissioner, the 
employee shall be entitled to reimbursement 
of reasonable counsel fees and costs as ap- 
proved by the Commissioner. 


North Carolina 


Burial expenses were increased to $3,500 
from $2,000. 

An insurer that covers an employee 
under a health benefit plan, a disability 
income plan, or any other health insur- 
ance plan is not a real party in interest 
and shall not participate in any proceed- 
ing or settlement agreement to determine 
compensability of a claim. The insurer 
that covers an employee under a health 
benefit plan or any other health insur- 
ance plan may seek reimbursement from 
the employee, employer, or carrier that 
is liable or responsible for the specific 
medical charge according to a final adjudi- 
cation of the claim or an order of the Com- 
mission approving a settlement. 


North Dakota 


The bureau may now pay for preventa- 
tive treatment for significant exposures 
documented by emergency medical ser- 
vice providers or employees of licensed 
facilities, and for exposure to rabies oc- 
curring in the course of employment. 

An employer may not require an em- 
ployee to use sick or annual leave, or other 
employer-paid time off work, before ap- 
plying for or receiving workers’ compen- 
sation benefits. However, an employer 
may allow an employee to use sick or 
annual leave to make up the difference 
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between the employee’s wage-loss ben- 
efits and the employee’s regular pay. 

For purposes of workers’ compensa- 
tion, a “preferred worker” means a worker 
who has incurred a compensable injury that 
resulted in a disability that poses a sub- 
stantial obstacle to employment. The bu- 
reau may provide assistance as deemed ap- 
propriate to employers who employ a pre- 
ferred worker, and employers who apply 
for and are approved as a preferred worker 
employer may not be assessed premiums 
on a preferred worker’s salary for 3 years 
from the date of hiring. Also, the bureau 
may not charge claims costs incurred as a 
result of an injury sustained by a preferred 
worker against the account of the preferred 
worker’s employer during the first 3 years 
after the worker is hired. 

The award for the amputation of more 
than one finger on one hand may not exceed 
an award for the amputation of a hand. The 
award for the amputation of more than one 
toe of one foot may not exceed an award for 
the amputation of a foot. 

An employer may not employ any 
person, or receive the fruits of the labor 
of any person, in a hazardous employ- 
ment, without first applying for work- 
ers’ compensation insurance coverage by 
notifying the bureau of the intended em- 
ployment, the nature of the intended em- 
ployment, and the estimated payroll ex- 
penditure for the coming 12-month pe- 
riod. An employer who willfully misrep- 
resents the amount of payroll upon which 
a premium is based, or who willfully fails 
to secure coverage for employees, is li- 
able to the State in the amount of $2,000 
plus three times the difference between 
the premium paid and the amount of pre- 
mium the employer should have paid. 


Oklahoma 


The name of State Insurance Fund was 
changed to “CompSource Oklahoma.” 


Oregon 


A person serving as a referee or assistant 
referee in a youth or adult recreational soc- 
cer match whose services are retained on a 
match-by-match basis is exempt from work- 
ers’ compensation coverage. Firefighters and 
police employees of any city having a popu- 


iation of more than 200,000 that provides a 
disability and retirement system by law are 
also exempt from coverage. 

“Preexisting condition” means, for all 
occupational disease claims, any injury, 
disease, congenital abnormality, person- 
ality disorder or similar condition that 
contributes to disability or need for treat- 
ment and that precedes the onset of the 
claimed occupational disease. 

For purposes of determining entitle- 
ment to temporary disability or perma- 
nent total disability benefits, “worker™ 
does not include a person who has with- 
drawn from the workforce during the pe- 
riod for which such benefits are sought. 

The maximum for temporary total dis- 
ability was increased to 133 percent of 
the State’s average weekly wage, up from 
100 percent. For workers employed in 
more than one job at the time of injury, all 
the worker’s earnings will be considered 
in determining the temporary total dis- 
ability compensation rate. For the per- 
manent loss of use or function of an in- 
jured member of the body, benefits for 
each degree of disability was increased to 
$511.29 from $454. Beginning January 
1, 2002, through December 31, 2004, the 
worker will receive $559 for each degree 
of disability. 

An offer of modified employment may 
be refused by a worker, without the ter- 
mination of temporary total benefits, if 
the offer does not meet an established set 
of requirements. 

An injured worker may pursue a civil 
negligence action for a work-related in- 
jury that has been determined to be not 
compensable because the worker has 
failed to establish that a work-related in- 
cident was the major contributing cause 
of the worker’s injury—only after an or- 
der determining that the claim is not com- 
pensable has become final. Such action 
must occur within the later of (1) 2 years 
from the date of injury or (2) 180 days 
from the date the order affirming that the 
claim is not compensable on such grounds 
becomes final. 


Rhode Island 


Any person who is appointed a corpo- 
rate officer between January 1, 1999 and 
December 31, 2001, and was not previ- 


ously an employee of the corporation, 
will not be considered an employee un- 
less a notice is filed to elect coverage by 
the workers’ compensation provisions. 

The penalty for an employer failing to 
post a summary of the workers’ compen- 
sation act provisions was increased to 
$250 from $100. The payment of medi- 
cal services required by the employer 
shall not include hearing aids or other am- 
plification devices. 

An injured employee who accepts 
suitable alternative employment will re- 
ceive a weekly compensation equal to 66 
2/3 percent of the difference between the 
employee’s average weekly wage, earn- 
ings or salary before the injury and his/ 
her weekly wages, earnings, or salary 
from the suitable alternative employment. 

For total occupational deafness in one 
ear, 75 weeks of compensation will be 
paid; for total occupational deafness of 
both ears, 244 weeks of compensation 
will be paid (previously 17 and 100 
weeks, respectively). 


South Dakota 


No local prisoner, State inmate, or Fed- 
eral inmate providing services to the State 
or any of its political subdivisions may 
be considered a volunteer worker for 
workers’ compensation purposes. 


Tennessee 


In cases where an injury occurs as the re- 
sult of gradual or cumulative events or 
trauma, the injured employee, or represen- 
tative, needs to provide notice to the em- 
ployer of the injury within 30 days after 
the employee knows or reasonably should 
know that he/she has suffered a work-re- 
lated injury resulting in permanent physi- 
cal impairment, or is rendered unable to 
continue to perform his/her normal work 
activities as the result of the work-related 
injury, and the employee knows or reason- 
ably should know that the injury was 
caused by work-related activities. 

Before any proposed settlement is con- 
sidered final in cases involving benefits 
from the second injury fund, it must have 
the written approval of the Commissioner 
of Labor and Workforce Development. 
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If an injury or illness requires the 
treatment of a physician or surgeon who 
practices orthopedic or neuroscience 
medicine, the employer may appoint a 
panel of physicians or surgeons practic- 
ing orthopedic or neuroscience medicine 
for the employee to choose. The injured 
employee is entitled to have a second 
opinion on the issue of surgery, impair- 
ment, and a diagnosis from that same 
panel of physicians. 

The representative of the employee, 
employer, or employer’s insurer attend- 
ing a benefit review conference must have 
authority to settle any disputes. Failure 
to provide such a person at the confer- 
ence, without good cause, by the em- 
ployer or insurer, shall subject them to a 
penalty of not less than $50 nor more 
than $5,000. 


Texas 


The requirements for being on the 
Commission’s approved list of doctors 
licensed in the State who are approved to 
provide healthcare services were signifi- 
cantly revised. Regional Health Care De- 
livery Networks may now be established 
by the Commission, as fee-for-service 
networks designed to improve the qual- 
ity and reduce the cost of healthcare. An 
insurance carrier or a self-insurer, certi- 
fied to provide workers’ compensation 
coverage in the State, may elect to par- 
ticipate or not participate, by contract, 
in a regional network. A public employer, 
with certain exceptions, are required to 
participate in a regional network. 

An employer shall notify an em- 
ployee, treating doctor, and insurance 
carrier of the existence or absence of op- 
portunities for modified duty or a modi- 
fied duty return-to-work program avail- 
able through the employer. An insurance 
carrier shall, with the agreement of a par- 
ticipating employer, provide the em- 
ployer with return-to-work coordination 
services as necessary to facilitate an 
employee’s return to employment. 

The Texas Workers’ Compensation In- 
surance Fund was changed to a domestic 
mutual insurance company and now op- 
erates as the Texas Mutual Insurance 
Company. 
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Utah 


Law enforcement and public safety volun- 
teers and paid officers who provide public 
safety services during the Olympic Winter 
Games of 2002 and the Paralympic Winter 
Games of 2002 are covered under workers’ 
compensation. For purposes of comput- 
ing compensation, the average weekly wage 
rate of a public safety volunteer is consid- 
ered to be $400. 


Virginia 


The presumption as to disability or death 
from respiratory disease, hypertension or 
heart disease was extended to special 
agents of the Department of Alcoholic 
Beverage Control. 

Premium discounts insurers provide to 
employers for drug-free workplace pro- 
grams are no longer limited to 4 years. 


Wyoming 


For purposes of workers’ compensation 
coverage, the definition of “State em- 
ployee” was clarified. 

The amount of permanent total disability 
and death benefits awarded to dependent chil- 
dren was increased to $150 per month, up 
from $100, for payments made after July 1, 
2001. In the future such payments are to be 
adjusted annually for inflation. =) 


Fax-on-demand 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, 
historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the 
Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 

Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on back 
cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data from 


the national office is: 


(202) 691-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document 
codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list of 
available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may 
request up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately following the 
request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested material four 
times before disconnecting. 
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Changes in unemployment 
insurance legislation in 2001 


At the State level, enactments included increases of maximum 
weekly benefit amounts, modifications to voluntary quit 
provisions, and extensions of coverage to Indian tribes; 

one Federal bill enacted will affect the Federal-State 


unemployment insurance program 


Loryn Lancaster 
and Anne Vogel 


uring 2001, one Federal enactment affected the 
[ees unemployment insurance program. The 

“Economic Growth and Tax Relief Reconciliation 
Act of 2001” (P.L. 107-16) will affect the unemployment 
insurance program in two ways. First, the voluntary with- 
holding rate of Federal income taxes on unemployment in- 
surance benefits has been reduced from 15 percent to 10 per- 
cent. The amendment applies to amounts paid after the 60th 


| day after enactment, which pertains to payment made on and 
| after August 7, 2001. Those States that contain generic lan- 
| guage in their unemployment insurance State laws, as regards 


the withholding requirement, can implement the new percent- 


| age without a law change. However, the five States that have 


provisions that include the 15-percent rate language will need 
to amend their State unemployment insurance laws before 
the withholding rate can change. Second, the exclusion of 
employer-provided educational assistance from the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act definition of wages has been extended 
to graduate education and the exclusion is permanent for both 


_ undergraduate and graduate education courses. This amend- 
_ ment is effective with respect to courses that students began 


Loryn Lancaster and Anne Vogel are unemployment insurance 
program specialists in the Division of Legislation, Office of 


) Workforce Security, Employment and Training Administration, 
| U.S. Department of Labor. E-mail: llancaster@doleta.gov 


after December 31, 2001. The States have the option of 
amending their unemployment insurance State laws to include 
this provision. 

The “Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2001,” requires 
those States that have federally recognized Indian tribes within 
their borders amend their laws to treat Indian tribes similarly 
to State and local governments. Of the 34 States under man- 
date to amend their laws, 22 had done so by December 18, 
2001. Although not required, Arkansas enacted legislation 
about Indian tribes. In addition, one State is operating under 
an Executive Order and another under a savings clause. 

As was noted in last year’s article, 15 State legislatures 
introduced bills generally following the guidelines set forth 
in the “Birth and Adoption-Unemployment Compensation” 
final rule, effective August 14, 2000; none of the bills were 
enacted. Eighteen State Legislatures followed suit in 2001, 
with the same result of zero enactments. 

Enactments of State unemployment insurance laws include 
the majority of States (approximately 43) increasing their 
maximum weekly benefit amounts either through legislation 
or automatic provisions; some other States modifying the vol- 
untary quit provision for circumstances related to domestic 
violence, and many States expanding coverage to service 
performed for an Indian tribe. 

Following is a summary of some significant changes in 
State unemployment insurance laws during 2001. 
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Arizona 


Coverage. An Indian tribe includes a tribal 
unit, a subdivision or subsidiary of an In- 
dian tribe, and a business wholly owned by 
an Indian tribe. The definition of “employ- 
ment” includes service performed for an In- 
dian tribe, resulting in unemployment insur- 
ance coverage of such services and to ex- 
clude coverage of certain services. An In- 
dian tribe may either pay contributions or 
elect to make reimbursements. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, the reimbursement elec- 
tion will be terminated when a tribe fails to 
make the required payments; provides for 
reinstatement when the failure is corrected. 
Extended benefits not reimbursed by the 
Federal Government must be financed 100 
percent by the Indian tribe. 


Financing. Reimbursable employers are ex- 
empt from the Job Training Tax. The Job 
Training Tax is imposed under certain con- 
ditions. 


Arkansas 


Administration. The disclosure of wage and 
unemployment insurance information to the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) and to representatives 
of public housing agencies concerning ap- 
plicants for or participants in housing assis- 
tance programs administered by HUD will be 
allowed. The disclosure of employee unem- 
ployment insurance information to the State 
of Arkansas Disability Determination for 
Social Security Administration and, pursu- 
ant to a subpoena, the Arkansas Insurance 
Department Workers’ Compensation Fraud 
Investigation Unit will be allowed. Begin- 
ning July 1, 2001, applications for review 
and redeterminations must be made the first 
time charges appear on an employer’s ac- 
count; subsequent charges for the same 
claimant in the same benefit year may not 
be challenged. The director will be required 
to report to the Employment Security De- 
partment Advisory Council on a quarterly 
basis as to any uses of stabilization tax pro- 
ceeds deposited into the Employment Secu- 
rity Special Fund. Changes reference from 
appeal referee to appeal hearing officer. The 
term of office for members of the Board of 
Review has been changed from 2 to 4 years, 
and 4-year terms are to run concurrently with 
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the term of the Office of the Governor. The 
Chairman of the Board of Review will be 
required to have a 4-year term beginning 
with the 2003 appointment. 


Benefits. Testing positive for illegal drugs 
under a Department of Transportation quali- 
fied drug screening program, in accordance 
with the employer’s bona fide written drug 
policy will be considered misconduct that 
can lead to a disqualification for benefits. 
Work offered to an individual by a base- 
period or last employer at earnings equal to 
or greater than the individual earned from 
the base-period or last employer will be 
deemed suitable work, unless certain factors 
are applicable (such as, failure to meet pre- 
vailing conditions, risk to heath, safety, 
morals, and so forth) and it would be con- 
trary to good conscience to deem such work 
suitable. A “seasonal industry” is defined as 
an industry in which, among other things, it 
is customary to lay off 40 percent or more 
of the average monthly number of workers 
for at least 4 consecutive months during a 
regularly recurring period of each year. 
Vacation payments received due to a per- 
manent separation from employment may 
not be disqualifying nor deductible from un- 
employment insurance. The application pe- 
riod of a disqualification for willful false 
statement changes from 2 to 5 years. Be- 
ginning, July 1, 2001, overpayments can 
be collected only by deduction from future 
benefits after 10 years; interest will be im- 
posed on overpayments due to fraud; and a 
10-percent penalty will be assessed on fraud 
overpayments not repaid within 1 year. 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” 
and “employment” includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in 
unemployment insurance coverage of such 
services. An Indian tribe can either pay con- 
tributions or elect to make reimbursements. 
Under certain conditions, the reimburse- 
ment election and coverage will be termi- 
nated when a tribe fails to make the required 
payments; provides for reinstatement when 
the failure is corrected. Extended benefits 
not reimbursed by the Federal Government 
must be financed by the Indian tribe. 


Financing. An employer doing business out- 
of-State may elect a 2.9-percent new em- 
ployer rate or an in-State experience rate 
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based on its experience in the other State(s), 
provided the employer: has at least 3 years 
of experience in the other State(s); pro- 
vides an authenticated account history from 
the other State(s); and conducts business 
in Arkansas of the same nature as in the 
other State(s), as defined by the North 
American Industry Classification System. 
The provision requiring deposit of stabili- 
zation tax proceeds equal to 0.05 percent of 
taxable wages, collected from January 1, 
2001 to December 31, 2002, into the Em- 
ployment Security Special Fund has been 
renewed. 


California 


Benefits. The provision regarding eligibil- 
ity of student with part-time availability has 
been repealed. An unemployed worker will 
not be disqualified for eligibility for unem- 
ployment compensation benefits solely on 
the basis that he or she is only available for 
part-time work. Specifies that if an indi- 
vidual restricts his or her availability to 
part-time work, such individual may be con- 
sidered able to work and available for work 
if it is determined that all of the following 
conditions exist: a) the claim is based on the 
part-time employment; b) the claimant is ac- 
tively seeking and is willing to accept work 
under essentially the same conditions as ex- 
isted while the wage credits were accrued: 
and c) the claimant imposes no other re- 
strictions and is in a labor market in which 
a reasonable demand exists for the part-time 
services he or she offers. Payments received 
from an employer who has failed to provide 
the advance notice of facility closure re- 
quired by the Federal Worker Adjustment 
Renotification and Training Act will not be 
construed to be wages or compensation for 
personal services for eligibility determina- 
tion purposes. Benefits payable will not be 
denied or reduced because of the receipt of 
payments related in any way to an 
employer’s violation of the Federal law. 
The base period determination changes as 
follows: benefit year beginning: January, 
February, or March—4 quarters ending the 
previous September; April, May, or June— 
4 quarters ending the previous December; 
July, August, or September—4 quarters end- 
ing the previous March; October, Novem- 
ber, or December—4 quarters ending the 
previous June. New maximum benefit 


amount (MBA) tables have been established 
for claims filed with an effective date be- 
ginning: on or after January 1, 2002 and 
prior to January 1, 2003 with a specified 
MBA of $330; and on or after January 1, 
2003 and before January 1, 2004 with a 
specified MBA of $370; on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 2004 and before January 1, 2005 
with a specified MBA of $410; on or after 
January 1, 2005 with a specified MBA of 
$450. The Department is required to study 
the most effective and efficient means of cap- 
turing recent employee wages for the pur- 
poses of establishing eligibility for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits including 
implementing an alternative base period. Re- 
quires the study to also identify Federal 
and State resources that may be used to 
administer the unemployment insurance 
program. The study is required to be com- 
pleted and submitted to the Legislature by 
December 31, 2002. 


Coverage. An “American employer” in- 
cludes any Indian tribe. The definition of 
“employment” and “employing unit” in- 
cludes service performed for an Indian 
tribe, resulting in unemployment insurance 
coverage of such services. An Indian tribe 
can either pay contributions or elect to make 
reimbursements. An Indian tribe that elects 
to make reimbursements will be required to 
file a surety bond. Under certain circum- 
stances, the reimbursement election will be 
terminated and coverage may be terminated 
when a tribe fails to make the required pay- 
ments; provides for reinstatement when fail- 
ure is corrected. Any Indian tribe may elect 
unemployment compensation disability 
coverage for certain employees, provided 
the election is the result of a negotiated 
agreement between specific parties. Ex- 
tended benefits not reimbursed by the Fed- 
eral Government must be financed by the 
Indian tribe. 


_ Colorado 


| Administration. References concerning as- 


signment of tax rates for new employers in 
the construction industry will be shifted from 
the Standard Industrial Classification codes 
to the North American Industry Classifica- 


tion System codes. 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” 


and “employment” includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in un- 
employment insurance coverage of such 
services. An Indian tribe may either pay con- 
tributions or elect to make reimbursements. 
An Indian tribe that elects to make reim- 
bursements may be required to execute and 
file a surety bond or deposit money or secu- 
rities. Under certain circumstances, the re- 
imbursement election and coverage will be 
terminated when a tribe fails to make the 
required payments; provides for reinstate- 
ment when the failure is corrected. 


Financing. On and after July 1, 2001, mon- 
ies from the statewide indirect cost al- 
location agreement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be used to supplement mon- 
ies in the employment support fund. The 
deduction requirement from an employer’s 
refund of excess unemployment insurance 
taxes, an amount equal to the benefits the 
Division has paid to employees upon 
whose wages the taxes were based, is elimi- 
nated. An employer is relieved of obligation 
to pay unemployment insurance taxes in a 
calendar quarter if the amount due is less 
than $5. 


Connecticut 


Benefits. “Willful misconduct,” in the case 
of absence from work, is clarified to mean 
an employee must be absent without ei- 
ther good cause for the absence or notice 
to the employer which the employee could 
reasonably have provided under the circum- 
stances for 3 separate instances within an 
18-month period. The definition of “just 
cause” is eliminated. 


Coverage. The definition of “employ- 
ment” includes service performed for an 
Indian tribe, resulting in unemployment 
insurance coverage of such services. An 
Indian tribe can either pay contributions 
or elect to make reimbursements. An In- 
dian tribe that elects to make reimburse- 
ments may be required to execute and file 
a surety bond or deposit money or securi- 
ties. Under certain conditions, the reim- 
bursement election will be terminated and 
coverage may be terminated when a tribe 
fails to make the required payments; pro- 
vides for reinstatement when the failure 
is corrected. 
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Delaware 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $315 to $330 for all 
new claims effective January 1, 2002, and 
thereafter, as long as the balance in the un- 
employment insurance Trust Fund is equal 
to or greater than $275 million. 


Financing. The supplemental assessment 
was reduced from 0.3 percent to 0.2 percent 
effective January 1, 2002, and thereafter, 
whenever the unemployment insurance Trust 
Fund balance is equal to or greater than $300 
million. 


Hawaii 


Administration. The law now makes clear 
that Reed Act monies may be requisitioned 
and used for the payment of benefits and for 
the payment of expenses incurred for the 
administration of Hawaii’s unemployment 
compensation law and public employment 
offices pursuant to a specific appropriation 
of the legislature. Monies credited to the ac- 
count in Federal fiscal years ending in 2000, 
2001, and 2002 must be used solely for the 
administration of the unemployment com- 
pensation program and the monies are not 
subject to specific appropriation require- 
ments. (This will be retroactive for fiscal 
years 2000 and 2001.) The appropriation, 
obligation, and expenditure or other dispo- 
sition of Reed Act money must be accounted 
for in accordance with standards established 
by the U.S. Secretary of Labor. 


Idaho 


Administration. The penalty that employ- 
ers lose their appeal rights if they fail to pro- 
vide separation information without good 
cause within 10 days of a request from the 
Department was repealed. 


Financing. The State interest payment pro- 
visions on Federal loans were modified to 
change from a requirement to an option: for 
the director to pay interest charges due and 
payable from the Federal advance interest 
repayment fund; to levy on experience-rated 
employers a Federal advance interest re- 
payment tax; and at the director’s sole 
discretion, to assess a Federal advance in- 
terest repayment on each covered employer 
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if the estimated interest payable is more 
than zero. 


Illinois 


Administration. Determinations related to 
back pay awards and wrongfully withheld 
wages may be reconsidered. The time pe- 
riod for reconsidering determinations has 
been changed from 2 to 3 years. 


Coverage. \f certain conditions are met, ser- 
vice performed by a full-time student in the 
employment of an organized camp will be 
excluded from employment. Service will be 
excluded from employment if performed on 
or after January 1, 2002, in the employ ofa 
governmental entity as an election official 
or election worker and the amount of remu- 
neration received for such service during the 
calendar year is less than $1,000. 


Indiana 


Benefits. Waiver of liability for repayment 
of benefits upon the request of the individual 
will be allowed if the benefits were received 
without fault of the individual’s, the ben- 
efits were the result of payment made dur- 
ing the pendency of an appeal under which 
the individual is determined to be ineligible, 
and repayment would cause economic hard- 
ship. The provisions reducing the maximum 
benefit amount for a separation under dis- 
qualifying conditions and for failure to ap- 
ply for or accept suitable work are modified 
by providing that the maximum benefit 
amount may not be reduced by more than 
25 percent during any benefit or extended 
benefit periods. The pension deduction pro- 
visions do not preclude an individual from 
delaying a claim to pension, retirement, or 
annuity payments until the individual has re- 
ceived the benefits otherwise eligible. 
Weekly benefits received before the elected 
retirement date will not be reduced by any 
pension, retirement, or annuity payment re- 
ceived on or after the elected retirement 
date. A 20-day time period has been es- 
tablished for an employing unit, includ- 
ing an employer, to notify the department 
of any facts which may affect an 
individual’s eligibility or right to waiting 
period credits or benefits. 


Financing. The commissioner of workforce 
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development may adjust the employer’s es- 
timated contribution rate, after the period for 
the employer to provide a timely payroll re- 
port, if the employer or other interested 
party: shows reasonable cause for failure to 
file the payroll report on time, and submits 
accurate and reliable payroll reports. The 
amount of contributions estimated by the 
commissioner when an employer fails to file 
a report or files an incorrect report will be 
considered prima facie correct. Adjustment 
of such estimated amount of contribution on 
the basis of information ascertained after the 
expiration of the notice period will be al- 
lowed if the employer or other interested 
party shows reasonable cause for untimely 
failure to file any payroll report and submits 
accurate and reliable reports. A skills train- 
ing program from January 1, 2002 to De- 
cember 31, 2004 has been established. A 
0.09 percent skills training assessment upon 
a contributing employer’s previous year’s 
taxable wages was established; the assess- 
ment will not be credited to the employer’s 
experience account, and will not affect the 
contribution rate computation. The skills 
training assessment will be deposited in the 
skills training fund that has been established. 
If the unemployment fund ratio is less than 
a specified amount, the funds assessed for 
or deposited in the skills 2016 training 
fund must be directed or transferred to the 
unemployment insurance benefit fund. Un- 
employment benefits will not be charged to 
the experience account of a base period em- 
ployer when unemployment is a direct re- 
sult of the condemnation of property by a 
municipal corporation, the State, or the Fed- 
eral Government, a fire, flood, act of nature, 
when at least 50 percent of employees, in- 
cluding the claimant, became unemployed 
as a result. This exception will not apply 
when the unemployment was an intentional 
result of the employer or a person acting on 
behalf of the employer. A new tax rate table 
for 2002 through 2004 with rates ranging 
from 0.15 percent to 5.4 percent under the 
most favorable schedule and from 1.1 per- 
cent to 5.6 percent under the least favorable 
schedule was established. 


lowa 


Benefits. Federal Social Security pensions 
to which an individual has made contribu- 
tions will not be deducted from unemploy- 
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ment benefits. 


Coverage. The definition of “employment” 
includes service performed for an Indian 
tribe, resulting in unemployment insurance 
coverage of such services. An Indian tribe 
can either pay contributions or elect to make 
reimbursements. Under certain conditions, 
the reimbursement election will be termi- 
nated and coverage may be terminated when 
a tribe fails to make the required payments; 
provides for reinstatement when the failure 
is corrected. 


Financing. Employers’ accounts will not be 
charged for unemployment benefits directly 
caused by a major natural disaster declared 
by the President. 


Kansas 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” 
and “employment” includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in un- 
employment insurance coverage of such ser- 
vices. An Indian tribe can either pay contri- 
butions or elect to make reimbursements for 
the full amount of regular benefits and ex- 
tended benefits. Under certain conditions, 
the reimbursement election and coverage 
will be terminated when a tribe fails to make 
the required payments; provides for rein- 
statement when failure is corrected. An In- 
dian tribe that elects to make reimbursements 
may be required to file a surety bond or in 
lieu of a surety bond, to deposit money or 
securities, or to purchase and deliver a cer- 
tificate of deposit to guarantee payment. 


Louisiana 


Administration. The appeal “tribunal” is 
changed to “referee” and the option that the 
tribunal consist of a body of three members, 
is eliminated. The authority to appoint ref- 
erees and their alternates is changed from 
the board of review to the Secretary of the 
State Department of Labor. 


Benefits. The amount an individual may 
elect to deduct and withhold from benefits 
for Federal income tax is changed from 15 
percent to an amount equal to the amount 
allowable under Federal law. 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” 


and “employment” includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in un- 
employment insurance coverage of such ser- 
vices. An Indian tribe can either pay contri- 
butions or elect to make reimbursements. 
Under certain conditions, the reimburse- 
ment election and coverage will be termi- 
nated when a tribe fails to make the re- 
quired payments. 


Financing. Reference from the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification system is changed to 
the North American Industrial Classification 
System with respect to variation from stan- 
dard rates. 


Maine 


Coverage. Services provided by an owner- 
operator of a truck or truck tractor while 
leased to a motor carrier, as long as that 
employment is not subject to Federal un- 
employment taxes, will be excluded from 
employment. The definition of “employing 
unit” and “employment” includes service 
performed for an Indian tribe, resulting in 
unemployment insurance coverage of such 
services. An Indian tribe can either pay con- 
tributions or elect to make reimbursements. 
An Indian tribe that elects to make reim- 
bursements may be required to execute and 
file a surety bond or deposit money or secu- 
rities. Under certain circumstances, the re- 
imbursement election and coverage will be 
terminated when a tribe fails to make the 
required payments; provides for reinstate- 
ment when the failure is corrected. 


Maryland 


Coverage. A municipal police officer ap- 
pointed by the Carroll County sheriff as a 
special deputy sheriff for the county remains 
an employee of the municipal corporation 
for unemployment insurance purposes. 


Massachusetts 


| Benefits. The definition of domestic vio- 
lence and what abuse includes is added to 
the law. A nondisqualification for dis- 
| charge is imposed provided the individual 
- establishes that the reason for the discharge 
_ was due to circumstances resultirg from do- 
» mestic violence. A nondisqualification for 
voluntary leaving work is imposed provided 


the individual establishes that the voluntary 
leaving was due to domestic violence. 


Financing. Benefits paid to an individual 
who voluntarily quits due to domestic vio- 
lence are charged to the solvency account. 


Minnesota 


Benefits. An individual on a voluntary leave 
of absence will not be eligible for benefits 
for the duration of the leave of absence. 
An individual who quits because of do- 
mestic abuse will not be disqualified from 
benefits under certain conditions. An indi- 
vidual who, without good cause, fails to af- 
firmatively request an additional job assign- 
ment after completion of a temporary job as- 
signment from a staffing service employer 
will be considered to have quit employment 
under certain conditions. 


Coverage. Services performed for an In- 
dian tribe are considered to be in employ- 
ment, resulting in unemployment insurance 
coverage of such services—effective retroac- 
tive to December 31, 2000. An Indian tribe 
can either pay contributions or elect to make 
reimbursements. Under certain circum- 
stances, the reimbursement election will be 
terminated when the tribe fails to make the 
required payments. An Indian tribe whose 
election has been terminated becomes a tax- 
paying employer and will be assigned the 
new employer tax rate until qualified for a 
rate based on experience. 


Mississippi 


Benefits. Social Security payments to which 
an employee has made contributions shall 
not be deducted from unemployment com- 
pensation; such payments were previously 
deductible. Maximum weekly benefit 
amount increases from $190 to $200, effec- 
tive July 1, 2001, and from $200 to $210, 
effective July 1, 2002. 


Financing. Employer contributions are due 
and payable on a calendar quarterly basis, at 
the end of the month succeeding each quarter. 


Montana 


Administration. The Department of Labor 
and Industry must report to the legislature 
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on the unemployment benefits applied for 
and granted under the domestic violence 
provision. The report must include informa- 
tion on applicant demographics and benefit 
costs. 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increases from 60 percent to 63 per- 
cent of the State average weekly wage for 
claims filed on or after July 1, 2001. An in- 
dividual who is otherwise eligible for ben- 
efits may not be denied benefits because the 
individual left work or was discharged be- 
cause of circumstances resulting from the 
individual or a child of the individual being 
a victim of domestic violence, or due to an 
individual’s attempt to protect himself or 
herself or child from domestic abuse. The 
conditions under which an individual must 
be treated as a victim of domestic violence 
have been specified. The duration of these 
benefits is limited to 10 weeks within a 12- 
month period. This provision terminates July 
1, 2003. 


Coverage. Services performed by election 
judges who receive less than $1,000 in re- 
muneration in a calendar year are exempt 
from employment. The definition of “em- 
ploying unit” includes service performed for 
an Indian tribe, resulting in unemployment 
insurance coverage of such services. An In- 
dian tribe can either pay contributions or 
elect to make reimbursements. Under cer- 
tain conditions, the reimbursement election 
and coverage are terminated when a tribe 
fails to make the required payments. The ex- 
clusion from employment for real estate 
agents has been narrowed down to “quali- 
fied” agents as defined in 26 U.S.C. 3508, 
meaning those whose entire remuneration is 
substantially directly related to sales or other 
output and who, by written contract, are not 
employees. The former exclusion applied to 
all agents licensed under State law. An ex- 
clusion from employment has been added 
for insurance salespeople who are paid 
solely on a commission basis and who 
work without a guarantee of minimum 
earnings. 


Financing. Employers will not be charged 
for the payment of unemployment benefits 
to an individual who left work due to cir- 
cumstances stemming from domestic vio- 
lence. 
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Nebraska 


Administration. Language authorizing the 
Department of Labor to utilize a three-mem- 
ber tribunal to hear unemployment insurance 
appeals was eliminated. The unemployment 
insurance appeal tribunal will in each case 
consist of an administrative law judge. The 
law now reflects the independence of appeal 
tribunals from the State Department of La- 
bor in making decisions about a claimant’s 
eligibility for unemployment insurance. An 
employer appeal concerning the rate of com- 
bined unemployment tax or amount due will 
be directed to an unemployment insurance 
appeal tribunal, rather than to the Commis- 
sioner of Labor. The Commissioner of La- 
bor will be permitted to appeal the appeal 
tribunal’s decision regarding an employer’s 
rate. Fraud prosecutions involving receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefits may be 
brought in any county where any part of the 
crime was committed, including the county 
in which the person received the benefits. 


Benefits. The law has been clarified to make 
sure that employer-provided supplemental 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
wages for unemployment benefit or tax 
purposes and are not deductible from State- 
provided unemployment insurance. This 
ensures that employees will not be disquali- 
fied from receiving State-provided unem- 
ployment insurance and will not have 
State-provided unemployment insurance re- 
duced while receiving supplemental unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” and 
“employment” includes service performed 
for an Indian tribe, resulting in unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage of such services. 
An Indian tribe can either pay contributions 
or elect to make reimbursements. An Indian 
tribe that elects to make reimbursements will 
be required to file a surety bond or deposit 
money or securities on the same basis as 
other employers with the same election op- 
tion. Under certain conditions, the reim- 
bursement election and coverage will be 
terminated when a tribe fails to make the 
required payments. 


Nevada 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” 
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and “employment” includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in un- 
employment insurance coverage of such 
services. An Indian tribe can either pay con- 
tributions or elect to make reimbursements 
for regular benefits and all of extended ben- 
efits. Under certain conditions, the reim- 
bursement election will be suspended when 
the tribe fails to make the required payments; 
provides for reinstatement when the failure 
is corrected. 


New Jersey 


Administration. An employee leasing firm 
(or professional employer organization) and 
a client company are both responsible for 
meeting the requirements of the State un- 
employment insurance law. 


Benefits. The 12 times statewide average 
weekly wage option for purposes of de- 
termining eligibility for benefits for other 
than agricultural workers was eliminated. 
The 1,000 times the minimum wage re- 
placed the 12 times statewide average 
weekly option for agricultural workers. 
The 20 percent times statewide average 
weekly wage option was eliminated from 
the definition of base week for unemploy- 
ment benefits. The 20 times the minimum 
wage replaced the 20 times statewide aver- 
age weekly wage in the definition of base 
week for temporary disability benefits. The 
1,000 times the minimum wage replaced the 
12 times statewide average weekly wage 
option in determining entitlement to tempo- 
rary disability benefits. 


New Mexico 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” 
and “employment” includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in un- 
employment insurance coverage of such 
services. An Indian tribe can either pay con- 
tributions or elect to make reimbursements. 
Under certain conditions, the reimbursement 
election and coverage will be terminated 
when a tribe fails to make the required pay- 
ments and reinstated when the failure is cor- 
rected. 


North Carolina 


Administration. Language that would allow 
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certain but not all employers of specific do- 
mestic service employees to file reports an- 
nually was eliminated. 


Benefits. Effective September 1, 2001, the 
age limit for a minor child under the undue 
family hardship provision is eliminated. 
Undue family hardship arises when an indi- 
vidual is unable to accept a particular shift 
because the individual is unable to obtain 
care for any disabled member of that 
individual’s immediate family. “Immediate 
family” is defined as an individual’s wife, 
husband, mother, father, brother, sister, son, 
daughter, grandmother, grandfather, grand- 
son, granddaughter, whether the relationship 
is a biological, step-, half-, or in-law rela- 
tionship. 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” and 
“employment” includes service performed 
for an Indian tribe, resulting in unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage of such services. 
An Indian tribe can either pay contributions 
or elect to make reimbursements. Under cer- 
tain conditions, the reimbursement election 
and coverage will be terminated when a tribe 
fails to make the required payments and re- 
instated when the failure is corrected. Ex- 
tended benefits not reimbursed by the Fed- 
eral Government must be financed by the 
Indian tribe. 


Financing. An employer’s account will not 
be charged if the discharge of the claim- 
ant was solely for a bona fide inability to 
do the work for which he was hired but only 
where the claimant’s period of employ- 
ment was 100 days or less. The noncharging 
provisions related to hiring pursuant to a 
job order placed with a local office of the 
Commission and the Work First Program 
was eliminated. 


North Dakota 


Benefits. An individual is not considered to 
have left employment voluntarily without 
good cause if the individual leaves his/her 
most recent employment to accept a bona 
fide job offer with a base period employer 
who laid off the individual and with whom 


the individual has a demonstrated job attach- 
ment. 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” and 


“employment” includes service performed 
for an Indian tribe, resulting in unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage of such services. 
An Indian tribe will be allowed either to pay 
contributions or elect to make reimburse- 
ments. An Indian tribe that elects to make 
reimbursements will be required to file a 
surety bond. An Indian tribe that fails to 
make required payments within 90 days will 
result in loss of option to make reimburse- 
ments and that further failure of the tribe to 
make payments will cause loss of coverage 
of services performed for the Indian tribe. A 
manager of a limited liability company is 
included within the definition of “employee” 
only if the company is treated as a corpora- 
tion for purposes of Federal income taxation. 
Service performed by an owner of a general 
partnership, limited partnership, limited liabil- 
ity partnership, limited liability limited part- 
nership, or a limited liability company, is 
included within the definition of “employ- 
ment” only if the organization will be treated 
as a corporation for purposes of Federal in- 
come taxation. The optional exclusion from 
“employment” for managers with one-fourth 
or greater ownership interest in a limited 
liability company will not apply to lim- 
ited liability companies wholly owned by 
or operating as an Indian tribe, State or lo- 
cal government, or nonprofit organization 
for which services performed are required by 
Federal law to be covered by the State’s un- 
employment insurance law. 


Financing. During the building of the trust 
fund reserve for calendar years 2000, 2001, 
and 2002, a negative employer that was a 
negative employer the previous year may not 
make excess contributions to become a posi- 
tive employer. Limitations imposed during 
the building of the trust fund reserve for cal- 
endar years 2000, 2001, and 2002 that the 
rate assigned to an employer may not ex- 
ceed 130 percent of the previous year’s rate 
for that employer and that an employer may 
not receive more than a 10-percent decrease 
in rate from the previous year’s rate, on 
the following employers were removed: an 
experience-rated employer that was a new 
employer the previous year; a negative em- 
ployer that was a positive employer the pre- 
vious year; a positive employer that was a 
negative employer the previous year; an 
employer that has failed to file a report; a 
new employer; and an employer that chose 


to make payments in lieu of contributions. 
The requirement for a hearing when a pre- 
decessor files a timely written protest of a 
transfer of experience was eliminated and 
no such transfer will occur if the predeces- 
sor files a timely written protest. An employ- 
ing unit’s experience record is prohibited 
from being transferred in an amount that 
results in the successor and predecessor por- 
tions totaling more than 100 percent of the 
predecessor’s history. The prohibiting of 
a negative employer, who was a negative 
employer the previous year, from making ex- 
cess contributions to the State’s unemploy- 
ment fund to become a positive employer 
was eliminated. The procedures for posting 
a bond or irrevocable letter of credit on con- 
struction projects were changed to ensure 
the payment of all benefits claimed by em- 
ployees working on the project. The thresh- 
old for estimated cost of a construction 
project that requires posting a bond or letter 
of credit was raised from $25 million to $50 
million. In determining new employer rates, 
employer industrial classification codes were 
changed from the 2-digit major group in the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the 3-digit major group code in the 
North American Industrial Classification 
System (NAICS). Employers who are liable 
for coverage before August 1, 2002, how- 
ever, will remain under the SIC unless they 
are classified (according to the SIC) within 
the construction industry. 


Oregon 


Benefits. An individual may not be disquali- 
fied from unemployment benefits if the in- 
dividual is a victim of domestic violence and 
certain conditions are met. The Employment 
Department will be required to provide un- 
employment insurance applicants with a 
JOBS PLUS Program brochure at the time of 
application. The Employment Department 
will be required to refer unemployment in- 
surance recipients: to available unsubsidized 
and subsidized jobs within a certain time 
period if certain conditions are met; and to 
the JOBS PLUS Program if appropriate and 
reassess the recipient’s reemployability un- 
der certain conditions. The time period limi- 
tations for a recipient’s participation in the 
JOB PLUS Program has been established. As 
reimbursement to employers participating in 
the JOBS PLUS Program, subsidized employ- 
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ment will be provided. The director may re- 
fer claimants to JOBS PLUS Program jobs for 
which the claimant does not have adequate 
skills or experience when such job is likely 
to result in an upgrade in the claimant’s skills 
and experience. The Employment Depart- 
ment is assigned, as appropriate, certain re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the JOBS 
PLUS Program. The Adult and Family Ser- 
vices Division was removed from being con- 
nected with the JOBS PLUS Program. 


Coverage. The definition of “employer,” 
“employment,” and “employing unit” in- 
cludes service performed for an Indian tribe, 
resulting in unemployment insurance cov- 
erage of such services. An Indian tribe can 
either pay contributions or elect to make re- 
imbursements for regular benefits and all 
extended benefits. Under certain conditions, 
the reimbursement election and coverage 
will be terminated when a tribe fails to make 
the required payments; provides for rein- 
statement when the failure is corrected. 


Financing. A business entity that has a 
single owner and is disregarded as an entity 
separate from its owner for Federal tax pur- 
poses will be deemed to be the same em- 
ploying unit as its owner for unemployment 
compensation tax purposes. Applies to tax 
years beginning on or after January 1, 2002. 


Rhode Island 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” 
and “employment” includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in un- 
employment insurance coverage of such ser- 
vices. An Indian tribe can either pay contri- 
butions or elect to make reimbursements. 
Under certain conditions, the reimbursement 
election and coverage will be terminated 
when a tribe fails to make the required pay- 
ments; provides for reinstatement when the 
failure is corrected. An Indian tribe that 
elects to make reimbursements may be re- 
quired to execute and file a surety bond or 
deposit money or securities. Extended ben- 
efits not reimbursed by the Federal Govern- 
ment will be financed in their entirety by the 
Indian tribe. 


South Dakota 


Administration. The employer rate assign- 
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ment provision is changed to reflect the shift 
from the Standard Industrial Classification 
system to the North American Industry Clas- 
sification System. 


Tennessee 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $255 to $275 on or 
after August 5, 2001. The provision concern- 
ing the treatment of back pay awards was 
amended to provide that for unemployment 
insurance benefit purposes, the amount of 
back pay constitutes wages paid in the pe- 
riod for which it was awarded. Employers 
who are a party to a back pay award settle- 
ment must report whether such settlement 
was arrived at by subtracting the amount of 
unemployment benefits received. The re- 
quirements have been established for pay- 
ments to the unemployment fund by such 
employers in the event the settlement was 
or was not reduced by the amount of unem- 
ployment benefits received. 


Financing. The total number of premium 
rate tables decreased from 10 to 6. Varia- 
tions from the standard rate of premiums for 
certain employers must be determined, be- 
ginning July 1, 2001 by the reserve ratio of 
each employer in accordance with the pre- 
mium rate tables 1-6, depending on the bal- 
ance in the unemployment compensation 
trust fund. Under the most favorable table, 
rates range from 0 percent to 10 percent. 
Under the least favorable table, rates range 
from 0.5 percent to 10 percent. 


Texas 


Administration. Garnishment for the pur- 
poses of spousal maintenance will not ap- 
ply to unemployment insurance benefit 
payments. The Government Code Chapter 
wili be applicable unless and to the extent: 
another State law specifically states that this 
chapter does not apply; or a Federal law or 
regulation imposes an unconditional require- 
ment that irreconcilably conflicts with the 
code; or imposes a condition on the State’s 
eligibility to receive money from the Fed- 
eral Government that irreconcilably conflicts 
with the code. 


Benefits. The computation of the maximum 
weekly benefit amount changed from a com- 
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putation based on the change in the 1976 
average weekly wage to 47.6 percent of the 
preceding year’s annual average weekly 
wage. The computation of the minimum 
weekly benefit amount changed from a 
computation based on the change in the 
1976 average weekly wage to 7.6 percent 
of the preceding year’s annual average 
weekly wage. A benefit amount that is not 
a multiple of $1 must be increased to the 
next multiple of $1. 


Coverage. Services will be excluded from 
employment if performed by an individual 
who is blind while the individual is in train- 
ing at a sheltered workshop operated by a 
charitable organization under a rehabilita- 
tion program that includes: an individual 
plan for employment; a timeline for comple- 
tion of the training; and a planned employ- 
ment outcome. Service will be included as 
employment if performed by an individual 
who is blind and who, after training, is work- 
ing for a sheltered workshop operated by a 
charitable organization: temporarily while 
awaiting placement in a position of employ- 
ment in the competitive labor market; or 
permanently because the individual is un- 
able to compete in the competitive labor 
market. An Indian tribe includes a tribal unit, 
a subdivision or subsidiary of an Indian tribe, 
and a business wholly owned by an Indian 
tribe. The definition of employment includes 
service performed for an Indian tribe, result- 
ing in unemployment insurance coverage of 
such services and to exclude coverage of cer- 
tain services. An Indian tribe may either pay 
contributions or elect to make reimburse- 
ments. Under certain circumstances, the 
reimbursement election will be terminated 
and coverage may be terminated when a tribe 
fails to make the required payments; pro- 
vides for reinstatement when the failure is 
corrected. Extended benefits not reimbursed 
by the Federal Government must be financed 
100 percent by the Indian tribe. 


Financing. Certain employers of domestic 
workers will be permitted to annually report 
quarterly wages and pay contributions. 
Such employers must make the reporting and 
paying election not later than December 31 
of the year before the first calendar year 
reported; an election by such employer is 
not revocable by the employer before the 
second anniversary of the date of the elec- 
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tion. Contributions must be reported and 
paid by January 31 with respect to wages 
for employment paid in the preceding cal- 
endar year. Requires the commission to es- 
timate the rate taking effect during the 
preceding calendar year subject to correc- 
tion when a final computation is made. On 
the request of the commission, those elect- 
ing employers must file reports at other times 
as necessary to adjudicate a claim or to es- 
tablish wage credits. Any penalty or interest 
imposed on the elected employer must be 
computed in the same manner as for other 
types of employment. In computing the ben- 
efit ratio for employers of domestic workers 
only and who have elected to file reports an- 
nually, only taxable wages for which contri- 
butions have been paid to the commission 
on or before January 31 may be used. An 
employer who reports annually has the same 
computation date as other employers, but the 
final computation of a rate for the employer 
may not occur before February | of the year 
following the computation date. A special 
unemployment compensation tax rate for 
employers engaged in agriculture classified 
as crop preparation services for market was 
provided. Such employers must pay a con- 
tribution at the lowest of the following rates: 
5.4 percent; the general tax rate applicable 
to that employer, with the deficit tax rate and 
replenishment tax rate; or any other tax 
rate applicable to that employer. The re- 
quirement to notify the Commission of an 
election will be required. The definition 
of manual changes from the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual to the North 
American Industrial Classification System 
Manual. 


Utah 


Administration. The Division of Workforce 
Information and Payment Services pre- 
scribes rules providing standards for deter- 
mining which contribution reports must be 
filed on magnetic media or in other machine- 
readable form. The rules may not require 
any employer to file contribution reports 
on magnetic media unless the employer is 
required to file wage data on at least 250 
employees during any calendar year. Devel- 
oping the rules requires the Division to take 
into account the ability of the employer to 
comply at reasonable cost. The Division may 
require employers to post a bond for failure 


to comply with the rules. For the purpose of 
accessing records, disclosure of personally- 
identifiable information about an individual 
can be or may be granted to: an employee of 
the Department of Workforce Services (De- 
partment) administering programs other than 
the unemployment insurance program; a 
government employee or workers’ compen- 
sation insurer to the extent the information 
will aid in the detection or avoidance of du- 
plicate, inconsistent, or fraudulent claims 
against a workers’ compensation program or 
the recovery of overpayments of workers’ 
compensation funds; an employee or con- 
tractor of the Department or an educational 
institution or other governmental entity en- 
gaged in workforce investment and devel- 
opment activities pursuant to the Workforce 
Investment Act of 1998 for the purpose of 
coordinating services with the Department, 
evaluating the effectiveness of those activi- 
ties, and measuring performance; the public 
for any purpose following a written waiver 
by all interested parties of their rights to non- 
disclosure; and an individual whose wage 
data has been submitted to the Department 
by an employer, so long as no informa- 
tion other than the individual’s wage data 
and the identity of the party who submit- 
ted the information is provided to the in- 
dividual. 


Coverage. Unemployment insurance cov- 
erage extends to services performed in the 
employ of an Indian tribe or tribal unit. In- 
dian tribes and tribal units may either pay 
contributions or make reimbursements. Fail- 
ure of any Indian tribe or tribal unit to make 
required payments within 90 days of receipt 
of a billing will cause the Indian tribe to lose 
the reimbursement option. Reimbursing In- 
dian tribes or tribal units may establish group 
accounts. 


Vermont 


Administration. Effective with the calendar 
quarter ending March 31, 2001, the require- 
ment for employers to report worker’s aver- 
age weekly hours worked during the quar- 
ter was eliminated. An individual is not 
deemed to be “partially unemployed” if the 
individual performed less than full-time 
work only because there was a holiday in 
that week for which the individual was en- 
titled to holiday pay. 


Virginia 


Administration. A fee may not be deducted 
from unemployment insurance that is sub- 
ject to child support withholding. 


Financing. Employers are not charged 
benefits paid to an inmate participating in 
a work-release program when the inmate’s 
separation from work arose from conditions 
of release or parole from such program. 


Washington 


‘Benefits. Individuals who serve in a princi- 


pal administrative, research, or instructional 
capacity in a community or technical col- 
lege, but who are between’terms, do not have 
“reasonable assurance” of continued em- 
ployment when an offer is conditioned upon 
enrollment, funding, or program changes. 
Benefits based on any and all service in an 
instructional, research, or principal admin- 
istrative capacity for any and all educa- 
tional institutions will not be paid to an 
individual for any week of unemployment 
which commences during the period be- 
tween two successive academic years or 
terms if the individual has reasonable assur- 
ance of continued employment. 


Coverage. The definition of “employment” 
and “employing unit” includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in un- 
employment insurance coverage of such 
services. An Indian tribe can either pay con- 
tributions or elect to make reimbursements. 
Under certain conditions, the reimbursement 
election and coverage will be terminated 
when a tribe fails to make the required pay- 
ments; provides for reinstatement when the 
failure is corrected. May require an Indian tribe 
that elects to make reimbursement to execute 
and file a surety bond or deposit money or se- 
curities. Extended benefits not reimbursed by 
the Federal Government will be financed in 
their entirety by the Indian tribe. 


Wisconsin 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” and 
“employment” includes service performed 
for an Indian tribe, resulting in unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage of such services. 
An Indian tribe can either pay contributions 
or elect to make reimbursement financing. 
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An Indian tribe that elects to make reim- 
bursement financing must file assurance of 
reimbursement for the election to be valid; 
failure to file such assurance terminates 
pending election. An Indian tribe may ter- 
minate the election and pay a contribution 
rate of 2.7 percent for 3 years; under certain 
conditions, may reelect reimbursement fi- 
nancing. Under certain conditions, the re- 
imbursement financing and the assurance 
will be terminated when the tribe fails to 
make the required payments and any pend- 
ing election that fails to meet the require- 
ments to file an assurance of reimbursement 
will be terminated; under certain conditions, 
reimbursement financing may be reelected. 
The Department may consider the Indian 
tribe not to be an employer and may con- 
sider services performed for the tribe not to 
be employment for failure to make required 
payments. 


Wyoming 


Administration. A Department of Workforce 
Services was created and the new director 
of that Department has been instructed to 
prepare a plan for reorganizing various agen- 
cies and functions, including the possible 
transfer of unemployment insurance and 
other functions to the Department of 
Workforce Services. The plan was to have 
been submitted to and approved by the 
Governor and submitted to the joint labor, 
health and social services interim commit- 
tee of the legislature no later than Octo- 
ber 15, 2001. 


Coverage. The definition of “employer” 
and “employment” includes service per- 
formed for an Indian tribe, resulting in un- 
employment insurance coverage of such ser- 
vices. An Indian tribe can either pay contri- 
butions or elect to make reimbursements. An 
Indian tribe that elects to make reimburse- 
ments may be required to file a surety bond. 
Under certain circumstances, the reimburse- 
ment election will be terminated and cover- 
age may be terminated when a tribe fails to 
make the required payments; provides for 
reinstatement when the failure is corrected. 


Financing. For calendar year 2002, contri- 
bution rates were lowered by 30 percent for 
experience-rated employers and employers 
at the base rate of 8.5 percent. 
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Why be flexible? 


About one in every ten or eleven workers 
reports participating in an alternative-to- 
regular-employee work arrangements and 
almost one in five works part time. While 
the concept of “regular employee” may 
be hard to define, as Charles Muhl points 
out in this issue, and alternative arrange- 
ments and part-time work are intertwined 
in complex ways, as pointed out by Marisa 
DiNatale last March, more flexible ap- 
proaches to organizing work seem to be 
increasingly important. 

Susan Houseman’s article, “Why 
Employers Use Flexible Staffing Ar- 
rangements: Evidence From an Estab- 
lishment Survey,” in the October 2001 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review 
brings us new, survey-based evidence 
on the demand for flexible workers. 
Houseman found that seven out of ten 
employers reported using part-time 
workers and almost four out of five used 
at least one form of flexible arrangement 
other than part time. 

The most common reasons employ- 
ers gave for using alternative arrange- 
ments pertained to specific staffing 
needs such as unexpected fluctuations 
in workload, seasonal demands, or the 
need to cover for vacations or other ab- 
sences of regular employees. Among 
those using part-time workers, the most 
common reasons reported were to cover 
either peak-load hours or to extend the 
establishment’s hours beyond those 
covered by full-time shifts. 

On the contentious issue of cost sav- 
ings, Houseman noted that, “Although 
few employers said they used workers in 
flexible staffing arrangements in order to 
save on wage and benefit costs, employ- 
ers typically do save, primarily on benefit 
costs, by using these arrangements.” 


Forecasting worker 
quality 


Improvements in the quality of the 
workforce have been among the forces 
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boosting labor productivity in the past 
couple of decades. In fact, BLs figures 
show that in the first half of the 1990s, 
about one-fourth of labor productivity 
growth in private nonfarm business was 
due to increases in labor quality, where 
quality is measured using education and 
work experience. This dropped by half 
between 1995 and 1999, to about one- 
eighth of labor productivity growth. 
(See “Multifactor productivity trends, 
1999,” USDL news release 01-125 at 
http://www. bls.gov/news.release/ 
prod3.nr0.htm for further details.) 

Among the causes of gains in labor 
quality are rising levels of educational 
attainment among workers and in- 
creases in work experience that are as- 
sociated with higher productivity. The 
movement of baby-boomers towards 
their peak earnings years has been a 
factor in increasing experience levels 
and increasing labor quality in recent 
years. 

What can we project the contribu- 
tion of worker quality to productivity 
growth (and hence output growth) to 
be in the coming years? Daniel 
Aaronson and Daniel Sullivan of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago tackle 
this question and others in “Growth in 
Worker Quality,” Economic Perspec- 
tives (fourth quarter 2001). Among their 
data sources is the March Current 
Population Survey (cps), from which 
they analyze data on earnings, weeks 
worked, and usual hours worked per 
week. 

Other researchers who have studied 
U.S. labor quality have also used the 
CPs as a data source-—among them are 
Mun Ho and Dale Jorgenson and the 
BLS Office of Productivity and Technol- 
ogy. The methodology used by Aaronson 
and Sullivan resembles those of these 
other researchers in some ways, with 
certain differences. 

Aaronson and Sullivan report that 
their findings about past labor quality 
growth are “broadly similar” to those of 
Ho and Jorgenson and those of BLS. 
Like Bs findings, Aaronson and 
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Sullivan’s results show a decline in the 
contribution of labor quality to produc- 
tivity growth in the 1990s. 

Turning to the future, Aaronson and 
Sullivan forecast a continued decline in 
the contribution of labor quality to pro- 
ductivity and output growth as we 
move towards 2010. According to their 
forecast, improvements in worker skills 
will account for only about 0.05 percent- 
age point of labor productivity growth 
and output growth in 2010, down from 
their estimated contribution in the late 
1980s and early 1990s of about 0.40 per- 
centage point. 


New economy, 
new workforce 


“A century ago, the overwhelming major- 
ity of people in developed countries 
worked with their hands,” wrote Peter 
Drucker in a recent Economist magazine 
survey. Today, in contrast, the fast-grow- 
ing group is the “knowledge workers” in 
jobs that require formal, advanced school- 
ing. His analysis of these trends closely 
parallels that of BLs projections we have 
published in the Review. 

Drucker further divides knowledge 
workers into the traditional professions 
and a new class of “knowledge technolo- 
gists” such as computer programmers, 
manufacturing technicians, medical 
technologists, and paralegals. What 
makes these jobs different is that de- 
spite time often spent on routine du- 
ties, what identifies the work is the 
part that applies formai learning to the 
work situation. 

These workers, according to Drucker, 
will need both the formal education that 
starts their careers in knowledge-based 
work and continuing education as 
“knowledge” becomes obsolete more 
quickly than “skill.” Drucker believes 
that a larger measure of potential up- 
ward mobility marks the knowledge 
workforce. He also warns, however, that 
that mobility comes at a high price in 
terms of competitive pressure. fe 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2001 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2001. A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
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hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letii1 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“househoid”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2000 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2001 data, published in the July 2001 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2000 
data, all estimates for the wholesale trade 
division from April 1998 forward were re- 
vised to incorporate a new sample design. 
This represented the first major industry 
division to convert to a probability-based 
sample under a 4-year phase-in plan for the 
establishment survey sample redesign 
project. For additional information, see the 
the June 2000 issue of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
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dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 
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Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
pata in this section are derived from the 
quarterly tax reports submitted to State 
employment security agencies by private 
and State and local government employ- 
ers subject to State unemployment in- 
surance (ul) laws and from Federal, agen- 
cies subject to the Unemployment Com- 
pensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program. Each quarter, State agencies edit 
and process the data and send the infor- 
mation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employ- 
ment and wage information by industry 
at the national, State, metropolitan area, 
and county levels. They have broad eco- 
nomic significance in evaluating labor 
market trends and major industry devel- 
opments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical work- 
ers, Wage earners, piece workers, and 
part-time workers. It excludes proprietors, 
the unincorporated self-employed, un- 
paid family members, and certain farm and 
domestic workers. Certain types of non- 
profit employers, such as religious orga- 
nizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Work- 
ers in these organizations are, therefore, 
reported to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 
counted by each ul-subject employer if 
they meet the employment definition 
noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based 
on reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter 
to State agencies for all Federal installa- 


tions with employees covered by the Un- 
employment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UcFE) program, except for cer- 
tain national security agencies, which are 
omitted for security reasons. Employment 
for all Federal agencies for any given month 
is based on the number of persons who 
worked during or received pay for the pay 
period that included the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Occa- 
sionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the various activities are classi- 
fied under different four-digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ul report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s es- 
tablishments, which are not detailed on the ur 
report. Some very small multi-establishment 
employers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report. When the total employment in an 
employer’s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) is 10 
or fewer, the employer generally will file a 
consolidated report for all establishments. 
Also, some employers either cannot or will 
not report at the establishment level and thus 
aggregate establishments into one consoli- 
dated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different criteria 
than do private employers when breaking 
down their reports by installation. They are 
permitted to combine as a single statewide 
unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be com- 
bined and reported with the major installa- 
tion. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer than 


five employees in a State, the agency head- 
quarters office (regional office, district of- 
fice) serving each State may consolidate the 
employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
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for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with employers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 
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Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (EC) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
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wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
econoiny (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
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The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurdnce and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 


defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers  in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982—84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
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buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
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per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes prod- 
ucts by class of buyer and degree of fabrica- 
tion (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional 
commodity structure of PPI organizes prod- 
ucts by similarity of end use or material com- 
position. The industry and product struc- 
ture of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a mea- 
sure of price change for all products sold by 
U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
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import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
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transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is 
the import price f.o.b. at the foreign port of 
exportation, which is consistent with the ba- 
sis for valuation of imports in the national 
accounts. The second is the import price 
c.i.f.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, how- 
ever, include duty charges. For a given prod- 
uct, only one price basis series is used in the 
construction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on. inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 


put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compensa- 
tion costs expended in the production ofa unit 
of output and are derived by dividing com- 
pensation by output. Unit nonlabor pay- 
ments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation ofall persons from current-dol- 
lar value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in each 
input with weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on changing 
weights which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 


measures 
Description of the series 
The BLS industry productivity data 


supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
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measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
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dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
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are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990—93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
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or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 


census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 


countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Comparable manufacturing out- 
put data currently are not available prior to 
KH. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133— 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
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in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
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both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holi- 
day, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimaies are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
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dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a 
requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 


sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 


the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


http://www.bls.gov 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 1999 2000 + iF 
| MW IV I L iH} TT) IV ! iT} i 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate a 671 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 
Employment-population ratio ene £ 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 
Unemploymentitater..<- .1cssa-sscesscesects seus 4 4.2 4.0 4.2 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 
41 3.9 44 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.3 4.6 4.8 
10.3 9.7 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.6 10.6 2 11.4 
3.0 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.6 
4.3 41 4.3 4.2 4.2 4] 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.3 47 
16 to 24 years 9.5 8.9 9.6 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.6 8.6 9.2 10.1 
PSSA S ANIC OVO scorns esc eeeeeigs sx assaue ona pasvocatenbsgraatanesaxcsenenaney ars ch Seo, Shi 3.2 32 3.3 3.0 3:3) 3.4 3.7 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
WN Reb cas canes tea eins cen mss Saeweatxacu see Set ccbnsinaeysoneveesvaak nents Ree 128,916 | 131,759 | 129,073 | 129,783} 130,984 | 131,854] 131,927 | 132,264 | 132,559 | 132,483] 132,342 
Private sector... 108,709 | 111,079} 108,874} 109,507} 110,456) 110,917] 111,293 | 111,669) 111,886} 111,702} 111,362 
Goods-producing.. 25,507 25,709 25,459 25,524 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,310 24,986 
Manufacturing... ‘ 18,552 18,469 18,516 18,482 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,882 17,555 
SOIVIGOs PEO GUCWNG aces caxet rapt sase asi xa cist cornea ereeeneaas 103,409 | 106,050} 103,614} 104,259 105,280} 106,143 | 106,195 | 106,560 | 106,938 | 107,173 | 107,356 


Average hours: 
Private:Soct Ore. ic sers-cercesevescecdusaceapecae-scevareussenaunorcsuraeececcseseuse 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 
IRA ACTUF IN Gai vac cnc an ed xascsawstacesanccdernen «won wiceeraurcataeeecd 417 41.6 41.8 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.5 44.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 
OV OTTO 2a a2: sean so siconeesinn aig eas tiered niseivyodd Aeeere eros eva 4.6 4.6 46 47 47 4.7 4.5 4.3 41 3.9 4.0 


Employment Cost Index? 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 


All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 41 Te 9 123 1.0 1.0 ath es} 9 1.2 
Private IMGUSETY WORKCIS .axcmesassexcny = cunessavesz ananassae can ssnceecnanak¥ dainty 3.4 44 9 9 1.5 ie 9 sil 1.4 1.0 9 
es 
GOOGS FO GUOING sir atccaceaadsnes ospnasserte armament ones 3.4 44 9 1.0 1.6 1.2 9 6 1.3 Ve 
3 
Service-producing 3.4 4.4 9 8 1.4 1.2 1.0 arf 1.4 1.0 1.0 
State and local government workers. 3.4 3.0 4:5 1.0 6 3 1.3 vd 9 6 2.1 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
into nececcmesecasennpeseeen okra ceva seieetie nad en leeway mitenw anus an neesacee Dif 4.0 9 Tf sl] 1.0 io 45) th 11 1.0 
Nonunion... 3.6 44 9 1.0 nS: 1.2 1.0 ahi 1.5 1.0 9 


i Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1999 2000 beds . oe 2008 
Ml IV I Il HT IV ! Il Ui 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Givillan: MONfarMi.....ccccecc.eoesesccstae | 3.4 44 11 0.9 183 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 1.2 
Private nonfarm 3.4 4.4 9 9 nes 1.2 9 atl 1.4 1.0 £) 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Gia NON aN satan eee n cree ceee- eee enone 3.5 3.8 11 8 11 1.0 at 6 11 9 1.0 
PR Vettes NON AR rae taenccacaccstaseeteecceaecas Perens cacew eee atasties | 3.5 3.9 9 9 1 1.0 1.0 6 aler4 1.0 8 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All ttems...... eat 1.0 1.0 2 1.7 né 8 -1 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 
BUSH GOONS. 2 pete tro ans ssatinentnsnntncscestetasecsveassecsssenterereeees 2.9 1.0 i[eS) mil 1.4 ies} 6 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Finished Gonsuimor: GOOGS: <crccscccnscscsscsteaesavsstccossseseraasexstos 3.8 1.0 ae -.2 ilo) 1.8 on 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Gabltaleenninme natin cccsconcsecannacsesereccia-ccausvorcacaesnieet 3 1.0 -—4 mee a 0 .0 1.0 -1 1.0 1.0 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ ‘ 3.7 1.0 1.9 ri 1.9 1.6 10 =A ido) 1.0 1.0 
EU ANS Lo Soe corto Res sonceocs aan wees eects 15.3 ee 10.2 -3.5 9.1 11:2 x) 14 -1 1.0 -1.0 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not data are seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2000 2001 2000 2001 
=i + 
Ml IV | I il Ml | IV | ll Ml 
Average hourly compensation: | 
All PELSONS::DUSINCSS: SCCIO I...) seasrecnceastuidesteteostsnnsnedestoancnspsorance 6.5 9.4 5.3 5.3 41 6.1 7.6 7.4 6.6 6.0 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECTOM........cccccceceseeseeeseseeseeseeseeseees Tel 8.9 5:1 4.8 4.5 6.3 7.4 ie, 6.5 5.8 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
IAM TION TINT Aue cae seetres ce tease onter a tinea seas esteress scshedinremtetarsetssaeay 1.0 7 qa 9 iA 4.3 41 41 3.9 44 
PTIVALG: NOTHIN 2. «bs brcceekee esncnacarcaveusee sosnurest-patpensssaacsacaauianwecdcenunn 9 he 1.4 1.0 9 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 
ROM Bee tect cca ees ecessendecisaatedsectenet exsnenceseseaspssaiasss-cnonsseecuaassenates tee) a) cif 11 1.0 4.2 4.0 3.4 3.5 3.4 
INGA ULCHTA oes os ere seg eee a nung carise cee ovachssndvn anes Caayusscursaatecsanasvonenet 1.0 Ff 5 1.0 9 4.7 4.4 4.3 4.2 441 
State and local GOVEnMMeNtS 2 -acacersscuacetecnccssnncesasaetoapisianscecncveine 1.3 “lf 9 6 21 3.3 3.0 3:3 3.6 4.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
EVAR THOTT: 555s ews des onan sche nsacees ves deeremtoeer seemed 11 6 1a 9 1.0 4.0 3.8 3.8 Tf 3.6 
Pate TOn FAN Maaco cene-ace-cteescoeewersebrccatarsonncadecsexcseansecusendnaterasectd 1.0 6 iW 1.0 8 41 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 
LUIS fo) p Reacec ce eeeer i cereee re Err Epp Cor etn 14 9 6 ile 1.0 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 
NGMUNIOM eeewis... eaareansesereyrre 1.0 6 ile 9 8 4.3 4.0 3.9 3.7 3.6 
State and local governments. ilar 7 7 5 1:9 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.9 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Employment status ij 7 
1999 | 2000 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. [ May June July it Aug. t Sept Oct. it Nov. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population oo. ccccccccsecessseee 207,753 | 209,699 | 210,577 | 210,743 | 210,889 | 211,026 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 | 212,135 | 212,357 212,581 | 212,767 
Civilian labor force............-. 139,368 | 140,863 | 141,136 | 141,489 | 141,955 | 141,751 | 141,868 | 141,757 | 141,272 | 141,354 | 141,774 | 141,350 | 142,190 142,303 | 142,244 
Participation rate. 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.1 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.1 66.8 66.8 66.9 66.6 67.0 66.9 66.9 
ENWIOVOGd si sciscescccerscssass 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 | 134,393 | 135,181 | 134,562 134,084 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 64.3 64.5 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.4 64.3 84.0 63.9 63.7 63.9 63.4 63.7 63.3 63.0 
Unemployed.......... 5,880 5,655 5,658 5,653 5,956 5,936 6,088 6,402 6,169 6,422 6,395 6,957 7,009 7,741 8,160 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.9 5.4 Siii 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836 | 69,441 69,254 | 68,934] 69,275] 69,304] 69,592) 70,254] 70,370] 70,147| 70,785] 70,167} 70,279} 70,523 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 5 RRR RON CER 91,555 | 92,580 | 93,061 93,117 | 93,184} 93,227) 93,285} 93,410) 93,541 93,616 | 93,708] 93,810] 93,917 | 94,015] 94,077 
Civilian labor force............-. 79,104 | 70,930) 71,135] 71,289} 71,492) 71,288} 71,261 71,579 by £1,351 71,346 | 71,555] 71,514} 71,894} 71,953] 71,845 
Participation rate......... 76.7 76.6 76.4 76.6 76.7 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.2 76.4 76.2 76.6 76.5 76.4 
EMployed.<.cr-:ceccsase-ctsaee 67,761 68,580 | 68,683) 68,848} 68,916 | 68,761 68,534 | 68,706} 68,595] 68,466| 68,745| 68,402] 68,826| 68,481 68,042 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 74.0 74.1 73.8 73.9 74.0 73.8 735 73.6 73.3 wa.4 73.4 72.9 73.3 72.8 72.3 
Agriculture...............-0. 2,028 2202 giles 2,232 2,122 2,154 2,150 Ei 2,169 2,035 2,028 2,140 2,175 oda Wie 2,027 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................| 65,517 | 66,328 | 66,561 66,616 | 66,795 | 66,607 | 66.383) 66,589 | 66,426] 66,430| 66,717 | 66,262 | 66,651 66,365 | 66,015 
Unemployed é 2,433 2,350 2,452 2,441 2,576 2,527 2,728 2,869 2,756 2,880 2,810 3,112 3,069 3,472 3,803 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 BSS 3.4 3.4 3.6 35 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.4 4.3 48 So 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population) oo... cece 100,158 | 101,078 | 101,533 | 101,612 | 101,643 | 101,686 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 
Civilian labor force.............4 60,840 | 61,565 | 61,625; 61,819} 62,126] 62,220} 62,412| 62,132] 62,119] 61,890] 62,145] 62,172] 62,242) 62,252] 62,333 
Participation rate. 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.8 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.9 60.9 60.9 60.8 60.8 
Employed. .2...iccsc<-cscesss--: 58,555 | 59,352 | 59,506} 59,708) 59,894} 59,932/ 60,178) 59,741 59,766 | 59,510} 59,752} 59,562} 59,489 | 59,237] 59,259 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.8 58.9 58.9 59.1 58.6 58.6 58.3 58.5 58.3 58.2 57.9 57.8 
Agriculture....... 803 818 797 822 852 839 819 847 822 752 773 766 826 853 862 
Nonagricultural 
industries................| 57,752 | 58,535 | 58,709| 58,886 | 59,042 | 59,093] 59,359] 58,895] 58,943] 58,759] 58,978] 58,796| 58,663] 58384] 58,397 
Unemployed........... z 2,285 2,212 2,119 2,111 2,232 2,288 2,233 2,390 2,353 2,380 2,394 2,610 2,754 3,016 3,074 
Unemployment rate... 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.6 OF g 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.2 44 48 4.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ a ae ere 16,040 16,042 | 15,983) 16,014; 16,063} 16,113] 16,108]! 16,068) 16,046] 16,086] 16,145] 16,161 16,163 | 16,195 | 16,252 
Civilian labor force.. | 8,333 8,369 8,376 8,381 8,337 8,243 8,195 8,050 7,802 8,118 8,074 7,664 8,054 8,097 8,065 
Participation rate......... 52.0 52.2 52.4 52.3 51.9 $1.2 50.9 50.1 48.6 50.5 50.0 47.4 49.8 50.0 49.6 
Employed)-z....cc-ccsscetes. 7,172 7,216 7,289 7,280 7,188 7,122 7,067 6,907 6,742 6,956 6,883 6,429 6,867 6,844 6,783 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.. | 44.7 45.4 45.6 45.5 44.7 44.2 43.9 43.0 42.0 43.2 42.6 39.8 42.5 42.3 41.7 
Agriculture... 234 235 257 220 205 143 191 229 201 209 244 211 219 231 220 
Nonagricultural 
industries................. 6,938 7,041 7,032 7,060 6,983 6,980 6,876 6,678 6,541 6,748 6,638 6,218 6,648 6,613 6,563 
Unemployed........... 3 1,162 1,093 1,087 1,101 1,149 1,121 1,127 1,143 1,060 1,162 1,191 1,236 1,787 15253 1,282 
Unemployment rate.... 13.9 13.1 13.0 1334 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 14.7 15.5 15.9 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ er nL ae 173,085 | 174,428 | 175,034 | 175,145 | 175,246 | 175,362 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 | 176,069 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 
Civilian labor force.............. 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,640 | 117,945 | 118,276 | 118,287 | 118,243 | 118,145 | 117,688 | 117,733 | 117,982 117,726 | 118,290 | 118,597 | 118,564 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 
Employeaenccitasccsssescesecs 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,509 | 113,811 | 114,015 | 113,902 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 | 113,037 | 113,237 | 112,703 113,201 | 112,900 | 112,535 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.8 65.1 64.8 65.0 65.1 65.0 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.3 64.4 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 
Unemployed.............0:05 4,273 4,099 4,131 4,134 4,261 4,385 4,389 4,711 4,503 4,696 4,745 5,024 5,089 5,696 6,029 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.8 5. 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ set ree RI 24,855 | 25,218 25,376] 25,408] 25,382| 25,412] 25,441 25,472 | 25,501 25,533 | 25,565 | 25,604] 25,644] 25.686] 25,720 
Civilian labor force ywapteaseased 16,365 | 16,603} 16,732] 16,742] 16,773} 16,691 16,789 | 16,666) 16,639] 16,756| 16,693] 16,712] 16,792 16,735 16,659 
Participation rate. 65.8 65.8 65.9 65.9 66.1 65.7 66.0 65.4 65.2 65.6 65.3 65.3 65.5 65.2 64 8 
EMADIOYE Oe cecsevssecsnsesscce 15,056} 15,334} 15,485} 15,470 15,372 | 15,440| 15,348] 15,299|) 15,311 15,343 | 15,374 15,195 | 15,327 15,104 | 14 980 
Employment-pop- s ’ 
ulation ratio”............. 60.6 60.8 61.0 60.9 60.6 60.8 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.1 60.1 59.3 59.8 58.8 58.2 
Unemployed. 1,309 1,269 1,247 1,272 1,401 1,251 1,441 1,367 1,328 1,413 1,320 1517 1,466 1,631 1 679 
Unemployment rate.... 8.0 7.6 1S) 76 8.4 7.5 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.4 79 | 9.1 8.7 | 9.7 10 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual avera 
Employment status sh ka 4 os — 
1999 2000 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May af June July Aug. : Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Hispanic origin [ 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population Ei Re et 21,650 | 22,393 | 22,687 | 22,749| 22,769] 22,830 | 22,889) 22,957| 23,021] 23,090] 23,157] 23,202] 23.288 23,351 | 23,417 
Civilian labor force Bevenccencncs 14,665 | 15,368 | 15,626| 15,671 15,540 | 15,653 15,770 | 15,775} 15,608} 15,570} 15,788] 15,772) 15,813] 16,004) 15,944 
Participation rate.. 67.7 68.6 68.9 68.9 68.2 68.6 68.9 68.7 67.8 67.4 68.2 67.9 67.9 68.5 68.1 
Employed............:-ssecse 13,720 | 14,492 | 14,686] 14,772) 14,612] 14,673 14,782 | 14,747| 14,634] 14,538} 14,843] 14,778| 14,802] 14,858] 14,728 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 63.4 64.7 64.7 64.9 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.2 63.6 63.0 64.1 63.6 63.6 63.6 62.9 
Unemployed............ | 945 | 876 940 899 927 980 988 1,028 975 1,032 945 994 1,010 1,146 UAlee 
Unemployment rate.... 6.4 5.7 6.0 Swe 6.1 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 6.3 6.4 Ue 7.6 
1 . - . 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 


both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
a a el 


Scaacéed celegorine | Annual | average 2000 | 2001 
L 1999 2000 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May Hi June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 | 134,393 | 135,181 | 134,562 | 134,084 
MOF oo oscasinn Seb ccavsscearescbsesnace 771,446 | 72,293} 72,354] 72,534] 72,589} 72,359] 72,201] 72,245) 71,978| 71,926) 72,279} 71,690] 72,333] 71,871] 71,401 
WOR ero cera ese soot eer oe 62,042 | 62,915} 63,124| 63,302| 63,410} 63,456] 63,578} 63,109] 63,125} 63,006} 63,100} 62,703} 62,848] 62,691] 62,683 
Married men, spouse | 
PUOSBDN enn ccctue sesh vanssecancaeoes 43,254 43,368 | 43,251 43,293 | 43,134 | 43,340] 43,385] 43,516 | 43,733 | 43,428] 43,294] 43,172] 43,091 42,932 | 42,787 
Married women, spouse 
NOSONE eccsecca fs sae | 33,450} 33,708 | 33,633 | 33,635 | 34,249 | 34,059] 34,080 | 33,662) 33,686 | 33,380] 33,603} 33,805) 33,664] 33,160] 33,283 
Women who maintain | 
ely) |e tea ee | 8,229 8,387 8,495 8,501 8,426 8,373 8,049 8,160 8,319 8,529 8,567 8,323 8,240 8,215 8,319 
Class of worker | 
Agriculture: | | 
Wage and salary workers... 1,944 2,034 2,005 2,019 1,983 1,839 1,910 1,902 1,958 1,775 1,786 1,850 1,884 1,909 1,853 
Self-employed workers........1 1,297 1,233 1,180 1,198 1,182 1,291 1,231 1,223 1,201 1,166 1,256 1,239 1,290 1,299 1,275 
Unpaid family workers.......... 40 38 25 34 25 29 36 47 38 36 22 29 23 25 1 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....| 121,323 | 123,128 | 123,632 | 123,813 | 124,035 | 124,069 | 123,814 | 123,395 | 123,416 | 123,009 | 123,432 | 122,686 | 123,278 | 122,658 | 122,318 


GOWETTMI BI anes sennesescasszess 18,903 19,053 19,146 19,352 18,843 19,103 19,134 18,854 19,067 18,812 18,919 19,219 19,397 19,274 19,184 
Private industries................. 102,420 | 104,076 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 | 104,966 | 104,680 | 104,541 | 104,349 | 104,197 | 104,513 | 103,467 | 103,881 | 103,384 | 103,134 
Private households. | 933 890 827 879 859 823 881 812 789 744 790 827 809 875 793 
Oe tears stntecncne: 101,487 | 103,186 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 | 104,143 | 103,800 | 103,729 | 103,559 | 103,453 | 103,723 | 102,640 | 103,072 | 102,509 | 102,341 
Self-employed workers....... 1 8,790 8,674 8,533 8,600 8,698 8,617 8,784 8,608 8,530 8,741 8,574 8,481 8,563 8,487 8,492 
Unpaid family workers......... 95 101 128 121 110 142 138 93 103 94 88 113 102 105 74 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
VOASONG. scexcarseccccersddeceecs We eG ye 3,190 3,416 3,234 3,327 3,273 3,164 3,201 3,371 3,637 3,466 3,326 4,188 4,462 4,241 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS..<.cs.sccscsv-q 1,968 1,927 2,183 1,964 2,035 2,043 1,914 2,097 2,215 2,299 2,120 2,086 2,861 3,023 2,864 
Could only find part-time 
WOK vemeeieeeeceearsshedestye 1,079 944 886 896 954 933 907 873 900 1,025 999 935 1,081 1,134 ies} 
Part time for noneconomic 
WORSONSs 2. sccn-0-ccascsessuour { 18,758 18,722 | 18,896 | 18,993] 18,568; 19,021 18,647 | 18,713] 18,581 18,472 | 18,845) 19,153] 18,825] 18,595|} 18,524 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOBSONS. aeecseerseossenvedsess J 3,189 3,045 3,285 3,088 3,227 3,143 3,007 3,061 3,197 3,532 3,336 3,196 4,045 4,342 4,060 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS.ccccccescasceuceesssee 1,861 1,835 2,082 1,882 1,971 1,970 1,828 1,985 2,089 2,234 2,059 2,004 2,759 2,953 2,740 
Could only find part-time 
WON Ge ionup hae oevecenvee 1,056 924 871 877 945 910 877 864 876 1,024 985 911 1,070 1,108 1,110 
Part time for noneconomic 


18,039 | 18,309 | 18580 | 18,278) 18,031 | 17,969 


TOASONS...-.-e.ecses0s000000-----| 18,197 | 18,165 | 18,323 | 18,437] 18,040 | 18509 | 18,132 | 18176 | 18,061 
1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
eos ag 1999 | 2000 | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
ip ae 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVES........cccceeseeeeeeeees 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 49 5.4 5.7, 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 13.9 13:1 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 14.7 15:5) 15.9 
Men, 20 years and over..... fe a5 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.4 4.3 4.8 5.3 
Women, 20 years and OVEL.........sceeseeee 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.6 Shi 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.4 4.8 4.9 
White! total! 2.0 staroocusueusoreccsssens 37 35 1125 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.8 yi 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yearsS............044 12.0 11.4 uere Unles) ieee 10.9 11.6 11.8 11.8 12.6 13.3 14.3 12.7 13.1 13.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years...............eseee 12.6 12.3 12.4 12.2 13.3 12.6 11.8 12.8 13.1 14.5 13.7 15.8 13.5 14.8 16.1 
Women, 16 to 19 years. alae} 10.4 10.9 10.7 9.8 9.2 ie 10.8 10.5 10.6 13.0 12.7 11.9 11.5 11.0 
Men, 20 years and over... an 3.0 2.8 3.0 2.9 3.2 3:2 3:3 3.5 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.8 
Women, 20 years and OVEf.........0.006. 3:3 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.5 3.4 S35 35 3.6 3.8 441 43 
Black; totall.:,c2c.t-cccsssesssvexeserese sessssell 8.0 76 7.5 7.6 8.4 75) 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.4 7.9 9.1 8.7 9.7 10.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. | 27.9 24.7/ 21.9} 26.7) 27.9 28.8 | 28.9 31.6) 25:1 28:2) 25:5 30.4 Tei 30.1 32.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ccesseereeee 30.9 26.4 | 22.5 30.1 26.9 31.7 PETS 34.9 30.0 30.7 | 26.9 32.5 30.5 31.2 31.6 
Women, 16 to 19 yearS.........:c00 25.1 23.0 21,35) 23:4 (28:9) 25.7, 30.2 28.6 | 20.3] 26.0 24.3} 28.1 24.8 29.0 33.7 
Men, 20 years and over... 6.7 7.0 6.9 7.3 6.9 6.6 8.5 8.2 7.6 7.8 79 9.0 7.6 8.0 8.8 
Women, 20 years and over. 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.7 “3 5.8 6.3 5:5 6.4 6.8 6.0 6.9 FATE 8.9 8.7 
Hispanic origin, total.........cc cece 6.4 is 6.0 5.7 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 6.3 6.4 7.2 7.6 
Married men, spouse present............. 2:2 2.0 2.2 2.2 P28} 2.3 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.6 PRT Pare 3.1 3.4 
Married women, spouse present......... PRT 2.7 CAS 2.6 2:5 2.6 PRY 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.7 3.6 
Women who maintain families............ 6.4 5.9 Bez Sul 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.7 7.0 6.9 8.3 
Full-time WOrkKeIs..........-c0scccccssessoraresses 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 44 4.0 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 48 5.0 5.4 5.8 
Part-time WOrkKeIS........-.+:s--sceececeeeeenred 5.0 4.8 4.5 4.6 4.9 4.8 4.8 5:5 4.6 5:3) 5.1 5.6 4.5 5.6 5.6 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers.... AE 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.5 45 4.6 4.5 4.8 4.7 Sth) ore 5.9 6.1 
Mining..... 58 5.7 3.9 3:5 3.6 22 4.6 3:5 54 515 6.8 3.7 4.3 48 7.0 §.3 
Constructionicccrcnctrsssscontnncateccor 7.0 6.4 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.0 6.2 7.1 6.6 6.7 6.8 7.5 7.6 8.4 9.4 
ManUfactiining iis cescccsccassseersonccascsersese 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 4.2 4.5 5.0 4.6 4.8 5.0 Si 5.7 5.6 6.2 6.5 
Durable goods.. 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 4.2 5.0 4.3 4.9 5.0 4.7 5.8 5.6 6.9 Teal 
Nondurable goods... 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.3 5.0 5.0 5.1 47 4.9 5.7 5:5 5.4 §:2 5.4 
Transportation and public utilities.........| 3.0 3.1 2.6 3.2 2.8 2.9 3.1 44 3.8 4.4 3.3 3.5 3.9 6.0 6.5 
Wholesale and retail trade................... 5:2 5.0 4.7 4.8 5.0 Sal 5.3 5.3 5.3 §.3 5.2 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.3 1.9 21 2.3 2.5 2.6 27 2.3 2.6 3.2 2.7 2.8 2 3.6 
Services Be 4.1 3.8 ay/ 3.6 4.0 4.2 44 44 3.9 4.4 4.3 4.9 4.8 Sy, ao) 
Government workers. on ate ul 2.3 2.2 22 15 2.1 2.3 2.0 2.0 21 2.1 2.1 2.4 73} 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 7.5 9.4 8.9 9.0 9.2 11.3 9.2 8.2 9.6 10.9 10.2 Tat 8.9 9.5 
Educational attainment’ 

Less than a high school diploma............... 6.7 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.8 UE 6.9 6.6 6.5 6.8 6.6 7.3 7.8 hth 8.1 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.4 4.3 47 5.1 

Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
2.8 PLY PT PX 3.0 PX 2.7 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.5 44 4.4 
1.8 ers 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 2.0 23 21 2.2 2.1 241 2.4 Qu 3.1 


" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of |Annual average 2000 2001 

unemployment | 1999 2000 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 

T T T 

| 
Less than 5 WeeKS..........c:c0cccceceeee 2,568 2,543 2,531 2,440 2,613 | 2,797 | 2,674] 2,958| 2,679] 2,809| 2,612] 3,004] 2,764] 3,165] 3,157 
5 to 14 weeks......... | 1,832) 1,803} 1,796} 1,852] 1,977] 1,669] 1,992] 1,977] 2,028] 2,084] 2,150] 2,100] 2,361] 2,570] 2,600 
15 weeks and over. 1,480} 1,309) 1,317] 1,826] 1,371] 1,490] 1,517] 1,499] 1,484] 1,540] 1,587|) 1,817] 1,884] 2,062] 2,398 
15 to 26 weeks........ ‘ 755 | 665 713 675 731 793 814 759 852 804 935 982} 1,089] 1,174] 1,230 
27 WeeKS ANC OVEF..........0ceeeceseeee | 725 | 644 604 651 640 697 703 740 632 737 652 835 795 888 1,168 
| 

Mean duration, in weeks................. 13.4 | 12.6 12.4 12.6 12.6 12.9 13.0 12.6 12.2 13.0 12°5 13.3 13.1 13.0 14.5 
Median duration, in weeks... 6.4 | 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 6.5 5.8 6.5 6.2 6.7 6.5 7.4 7.4 ial 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2000 2001 
unemployment 1999 | 2000 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
T T 
| 

ee a are ee 2,622 | 2,492 | 2,501| 2,514] 2,742] 2,853] 2,963) 3,199] 3,159] 3,291] 3,252) 3,409) 3,600) 4,360] 4,598 
On temporary layoff...........2::0e0e4 848 842 877 937 | 1,032 945 991 1,053 | 1,084 940] 1,003] 1,079; 1,118} 1,360] 1,172 
Not on temporary layoff................ 1,774 1,650 1,624 1577 1,711 1,908 1,972 2,146 2,075 2,351 2,249 2,330 2,482 3,000 3,427 
Job leavers oA 783 775 768 746 838 820 814 749 820 810 774 894 800 893 842 
PU OIUI GINS 55 occiccscccispmeadsennvaspacmnecvcened 2,005 1,957 1,936 1,899 1,956 1,927 1,908 2,005 1,801 1,906 1,912 2,166 2,108 2,098 2,202 
ROOT QIN ons csce snes emenssresncsaeo 469 431 429 | 466 446 372 382 462 482 477 436 495 476 462 509 

Percent of unemployed | 
Job 1osers eccecccescacececeeeecsseeinsse | 44.6 441) 44.4] 447) 45.8| 47.8| 48.8) 499) 50.4| 50.8| 51.0; 490| 51.5] 55.8) 56.4 
On temporary layoff 14.4 14.9 15.6 16.7 Wer 15.8 16.3 16.4 17.3 14.5 15.7 15.5 16.0 17.4 14.4 
Not on temporary layoff... 30.2 29.2 28.8 28.0 28.6 32.0 32:5 33.5 33.1 36.3 35.3 33.5 35.5 38.4 42.0 
SOD IGAV ONS oo x acceensinescdteyiedssnsssoesvesn 13:3 13.7 13.6 13.3 14.0 13.7 13.4 Le Pr 13.1 12:5 12.1 12.8 11.5 11.4 10.3 
Reentrants “nl 34.1 34.6 34.4 33.8 S250 32.3 31.4 Siro 28.8 29.4 30.0 31.4 30.2 26.8 27.0 
RSW ONC ANTES ccarastssxesiesvecscessoesss ene] 8.0} 7.6 7.6 8.3 7.4 6.2 6.4 tue LTA 7.4 6.8 daa 6.8 5.9 6.2 

Percent of civilian 

labor force | 
MOpOSeYS eee eee! 1.9} 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.0 24 28 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.5 34 3.2 
Job leavers... 6 6 Pe 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants.. 1.4) 1.4 1.4 tes 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.5 1:5 1.5 1:5 
New entrants.. a} KS) 3 3 63 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 a) a) 4 

' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 
——————————— mR EE VSS—$ 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Sex and age ir 

1999 2000 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. te Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June i July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
Total, 16 years and ovet.............00+ 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 ANS 4.5 4.9 4.9 5.4 
16 to 24 years.. 9.9 9.3 8.9 9.1 9.2 9.6 9.5 10.0 10.4 9.9 10.4 10.1 11.5 10.7 11.6 
16 to 19 years... 13.9 13.1 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 14.7 15.5 
16 to 17 years... 16.3 15.4 15.2 15.4 15.8 17.4 17.2 16.0 16.7 15:5. 16.0 19.3 19.1 16.2 WK 
18 to 19 years... 12.4 11.5 11.1 11.4 11.6 nS: 11.0 12.3 12.6 12.2 13.1 11.8 14.7 13.9 14.4 

20 to 24 years...... hs Gal 6.8 6.8 7.0 ihe. 7.2 7.8 8.3 7.9 8.2 Tas) 9.0 8.5 9.5 
25 years and over... 3.44 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.8 4.3 
25 to 54 years... a2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.5 3:5 3.6 3.6 3.9 3.9 4.4 

55 years and OVET..........2.:-0+ 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.5 
Men, 16 years and ove?............02+ 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.4 46 4.5 4.7 4.5 Sal 49 5:5 
MG iOI24 VOarSim cuteness pee ecree 10.3 9.7 9.4 9.5 9.7 10.3 10.8 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.8 10.4 12.4 11.3 12.4 
MONO WO VOSS, «vss -taccstacscous 14.7 14.0 13.4 13.6 14.1 15.0 15:5 13.8 15.1 15.3 15.9 15.1 17.9 15.8 17.3 

16 to 17 years. aa 17.0 16.8 17.6 WAS) 18.4 20.5 18.5 15.6 18.7 17.4 18.0 19.0 22.7 18.3 20.4 

AGO OVCalS ee cccecvenseses 13.1 12.2 10.7 11.3 tidied, 11.8 13.1 12.7 12.8 13.9 14.5 13.0 15.4] 143 WO 

ZOO ZAVOaISs reeeratsccscresssesnc Tall 7.3 7.3 7.3 fe 76 8.2 9.3 8.7 8.7 9.5 7.9 9.5 8.9 9.8 

25 years and over. Far 3.0 28 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.7 4.2 
ZO OSS VOOISineerenrsrecserteeesee 3.0 29 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 3:3 35 3.5 3:5 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 

55 years and ove’............... 2.8 27 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.7 
Women, 16 years and over............ 4.3 41 3.9 4.0 4.0 41 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.8 5.0 5.4 
16 to 24 years. ses 9.5 8.9 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.8 8.1 8.9 9.8 8.8 8.9 9.7 10.4 10.1 10.8 
16tO 19! YOaN Sia iieccc.- ceesccecvncus 13.2 121 11.9 12.3 12:1 12.4 11.6 13.7 13.3 11.8 92.7. 14.4 14.2 13.6 13.6 
AGO? WOarSirecrt cree te ce 15.5 14.0 12.8 13.4 13.2 14.4 1537 16.4 14.5 13.6 14.0 19.6 15.5 13.9 14.0 

18 to 19 years. sts 11.6 10.8 11.6 ATES: 11.6 11.3 8.7 11.9 12.4 10.4 11.6 10.6 13.9 13.5 13.5 
20024: VOarStenacsscncenee 1672 7.0 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.7 6.1 6.3 78 7.1 6.7 7A 8.4 8.2 9:1 

25 years ANd OVET........-...-cecee-e 3.3 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.9 4.3 
25 to 54 years......... ee 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.4 

55 years and OVEL.........200-+- 2.8 2.6 2.8 2h 2.4 2.5 Cah 2.2 2.6 22 LS 2.5 20 3.3 3.3 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


State aie Sept. | Oct. ener Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
ee . —2001° | 2001" | 7 7 : 2000 | 2001? | 2001? 
PISDAM Adie neeccensscgeccatserceweter ee ee 4.6 5.0 6.3 3.7 4.2 4.5 
Alaska 6.3 6.5 6.0 47 4.6 4.5 
3.8 47 Bie 2.9 3.0 3.0 
44 49 4.3 4.3 4.8 6.3 
4.9 5.4 5.8 2.4 4] 3.8 
2.7 3.7 AD NOW JOS OV revs asecserketercunscecsienstseetsenscesseaee 3.8 4.5 4.8 
2.0 3.6 BeZ|PNGW IMOXICO!.2..-scseaceonccauvesvreeveneveseeost 5.2 5.8 5.9 
3.9 3.2 SO INGW, YOM Kitsesccessatecenecescxevcsssresteatctarsrsred 4.5 4.9 5.0 
6.0 6.6 6.4|| North Carolina 4 3.9 5.3 5.5 
3.6 4.4 SA North! DAK Ota. cc vsacccreceaseae-c-tepeascczsnenee coral 2.8 W7e 2.0 
Gor giase.scacscancorocnieenrestesaeerseat es 3.5 3.8 FAM ONO siececteccarscaacccanccsvexssspesecey eevee eee 4.0 4.4 4.5 
Hawaii. a 41 4.4 B31 \OKANOM AL evecasesccrcvacesvsecensesnscecstvonmscaccion 2.9 3.5 3.8 
EAN Os sec ccac en ceeracqsnecycucten sh eynswoencbatecnsesens 4.8 4.9 4.8|| Oregon..... Pare 4.7 6.4 6.6 
MNOS. csecsyeseetisncnscessoauttcr enter cecaceeteeae cans 4.3 5.5 S.Oi UC PONNSYIVAMIAs cer, <scxassscscecceantsteenenccerorsence] 4.3 4.6 5.0 
PNG AM As... acs ccresssenscxsavcvseseccs sonvecchgntceesces 2.8 4.2 4.8 MRhOde IISlaNnd =. <.ca.ssccs-csscresveceseeessnce rece 3.7 3.9 4.2 
20 3.2 S 4 SOU Carolinals..csc-s eatetextscssseseetecoaaee 3.2 6.3 5.5 
ne 3.8 3.8 A.0|| SOUtH) DakOtae. ....ccecssscececsr=--csarasventessenress 2.3 3.1 3.2 
EGUIGKYsccvrapsccttenersicssnnersretecenwea creeec sey 44 4.7 5.1|| Tennessee...... cree 441 441 4.5 
HOTU Ey Breer oren eccrocececter sa cone Preece peer 5.7 5.5 BIGIINVONAS, exces cerectussteseccctaanseacseeesmerrenanenny cere 4.0 5.0 5.3 
IMEC orcas veoscvars-teessasctsasssaeusses cavacaseaeeses 3.1 4.3 ZY Uhre Beccceschecccest ee cy cope nnereonnsounnccocencnan! 3.2 4.2 4.3 
IM ANVIQIIG career ruerteestenareeerneeeaescoeterecre cel 3.9 41 AA | MENMONtc cccssteececsue arse auten dah ecacc omer an erat 2.8 3.1 3.2 
Massachusetts.. <a 2.4 3.9 4.2|| Virginia 2.2 3.1 3.7 
MICHIGAN. cscs -encsecenceccsncsncsccssseceseseoceed 3.7 5:1 §.3))|| Washington ::-<.cccc-acccecsveceveessev-cecnaexceoecerd $.2 6.1 6.6 
NUNES Ota aoe cececccnc ac ececersevceceuceestrceeeeeuceend 3.2 3.3 Sri West VITGinial.. ccs macccse e-em tenes 55 4.9 44.0 
MUSSISSIDDIs accrcsmencacosprcatsuce-pesenaneeesnaxxe ore 5.4 5.4 5.4|| Wisconsin... 3.3 4.0 4.5 
Wyoming..... 3.8 4.0 3.8 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm pcyrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. ept. 5 
State 2000 . . 2 State 2000 sad . i . 
2001 2001 2001 2001 
PIAA AL ssitsanssctsicsnansesstiaciacess 1,937.5 1,916.9 1,910.0 2,760.6 2,730.5 2,724.4 
Alaska..... 284.0 291.3 290.4 391.1 395.1 395.0 
Arizona... 2,270.7 2,259.7 2,260.9 909.3 912.3 909.4 
Arkansas. or 1,164.3 1,164.0 1,165.3 1,042.3 1,068.3 1,056.1 
GA OTN AS rece srce-cnetvrstscszeceavtwerees 14,675.9 14,783.4 14,772.5 621.8 622.8 619.5 
MONON AC Osepeecsoanes-eccassnstaansnpaccronre 2,242.8 2,250.4 22894 NINGW UONSOY c-c-.-..-cxsncscraseoszecsererens 4,015.1 4,011.0 4,025.8 
ICOMMECUCHE  cecersreceeccreorccscesrereeoe 1,696.3 1,686.7 1,684.0 |] NEW M@XICO........ccccerserseeteereeeeey 747.2 758.4 T1510 
DOIAWAI Oso cscoses voveinarsnvereenaronenteed 425.1 422.6 42257 ll INOW: YOUKstcccecsccccssteenesyeeceerseesteeces 8,670.0 8,693.7 8,629.4 
District of Columbia.. 2 646.0 652.9 650.5 || North Carolina.. 3,963.5 3,988.7 3,974.8 
FIOM essasccantaodsssseatieatieansseneers 7,119.5 7,333.2 7,337.0 || North Dakota.... 329.0 328.5 327.7, 
GROOT GIAteececeurnnctonntsenentceste: 4,018.5 3,996.9 3,975.3 5,656.7 5,633.7 5,636.2 
I AWANNy pies. tnacscnsnasacrapereeth pees 556.1 563.7 551.5 1,492.2 1,506.8 1,505.0 
[GBR Osa cccasyencesonsae-untesedeamece anes 566.3 569.1 568.2 1,612.4 1,583.2 1,582.1 
Illinois.. ss 0,020.7, 6,003.9 5,989.6 5,724.7 5,719.1 Sloat 
NDNA ss eeeessccecavercezantecsi esas savnaes 3,010.4 2,980.3 2,966.9 477.2 478.3 478.6 
1,482.8 1,490.7 1,488.3 || South Carolina:...........ccsec0s-----004 1882.51882 1,879.7 1,882.5 
1,347.7 1,369.3 1,867.65) ‘SOUTH DAKOtArcescsrccancesreencresresees 380.7 379.5 378.8 
1,826.1 1,839.5 1,832:4- ll) TONN@SSEC oo vccscscactcesconseeeres-ote eons 2,747.2 2,754.3 2,751.4 
1,940.1 1,941.1 1,943.2 9,517.2 9,681.8 9,658.9 
610.5 609.7 609.1 1,086.3 1,089.7 1,091.3 
METRE Tito Re Mererperceprmrn ecrereceenee oe! 2,472.7 2,479.4 QATS5 || MOK MON eveactasnsssacreancnecesteceh 299.2 299.1 299.3 
Massachusetts........:cccsesseseseerees 3,342.4 3,367.8 CooL” TMITTANYA Cota: Weeecmsoenrenere nto coca ined aereceece| 3,530.4 3,574.5 3,563.1 
MiCIiGaieercesserscecnsteetcessseceareeen 4,693.6 4,658.1 4 SOO all) WASHINGION :5:.--ccshessicctsceeesastenssns 2,731.0 2,734.1 2,731.6 
Minnesota 2,675.7 2,669.7 2,658.9 |) West Virginia = 735.1 736.5 733.3 
Mississippi ieaisteyr2 1,136.4 gl SSO stNVISCONSIN sinc cncterecscecrasctiaantacuies 2,838.8 2,834.7 2,832.7 
W/V OmnGincseseerimsiscereneeerats 239.3 242.9 245.2 


® = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 2000 2001 


1999 2000 Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct? | Nov.? 
| i 1 
| 128,916 | 131,739 | 132,279 132,367 | 132,428 | 132,595 | 132,654 | 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,431 | 132,449 | 132,395 | 132,230 | 131,762 | 131,431 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR... 408,709 | 111,079 | 111,689 | 111,753 | 111,799 | 111,915 | 111,943 | 111,742 | 111,760 | 111,603 | 111,517 | 111,390 111,249 | 110,762 | 110,437 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... 25,507 | 25,709 || 25,711 25,688 | 25,633 | 25,627 | 25,602| 25,421 25,324 | 25,186 | 25,122] 24,963 | 24,888) 24,747] 24,580 
Mining 539 543 548 548 550 555 557 560 564 565 567 569 569 569 567 
Metal mining 44 41 40 41 39 39 38 37 37 35 34 35 35 35 34 
Oil and gas extraction 297 an 319 320 325 328 331 335 339 340 341 342 342 340 339 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels.... 113 114 114 112 ine 113 113 113 m2 112 113 112 112 113 113 
Construction.. 6,415 6,698 6,781 6,791 6,826 6,880 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,864 6,867 6,861 6,871 6,854 6,852 
General building contractors...... 1,458 1,528 1,548 1,543 1,538 1,055 1,552 1,548 1,556 1,551 1,554 1,557 1,562 1,561 1,561 
Heavy construction, except 
[ov fal 9) 0 Dees ase pre reer Rare CC CR 874 901 909 913 921 930 938 915 923 925 935 932 932 933 942 


4,084 4,269 4,324 4,335 4,367 4,395 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,378 4,372 4,377 4,360 4,349 
Manufacturing............+. 18,552 | 18,469] 18,382| 18,349] 18,257] 18,192) 18,116] 18,009] 17,879] 17,757| 17,688) 17,533) 17,448) 17,324] 17,161 

Production workers............-+ 12,747 | 12,628} 12,511 12,466 | 12,394] 12,323] 12,254] 12,166] 12,066] 11,956| 11,900) 11,782] 11,705| 11,616 — 
11,111 11,1388 | 11,120} 11,102] 11,031 10,997 | 10,941 10,870 | 10,778] 10,692] 10,624] 10,523} 10,460} 10,363 | 10,247 
7,596 7,591 7,544 7,517 7,462 7,415 7,358 7,308 7,235 7,157 7,102 7,022 6,972 6,895 — 


Special trades contractors. 


Durable goods. 
Production workers 


Lumber and wood products..... 834 832 817 811 806 799 799 800 797 798 797 793 794 789 786 
Furniture and fixtures.............., 548 558 Sor 555 552 549 548 543 640 $32 531 519 $13 505 498 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PIOGUEIS Scr nc cecrceeseresnsece 566 579 577 577 579 578 578 577 574 572 569 568 567 566 560 
Primary metal industrie: 4 699 698 691 686 681 679 671 667 660 654 648 643 638 632 621 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,521 SOT 1,537 1,536 1,526 1,514 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,478 1,468 1,464 1,453 1,434 
Industrial machinery and 
SQUMOMOM Cicvsrsssassvecvecesscvcse=1 2,136 2,120 2,122 2,119 alin 2,105 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,007 1,980 1,965 1,944 1,918 
Computer and office 
QQUIPMEONE....0.0.s:2ce-cesesecsrsers 368 361 365 366 369 370 369 367 366 357 353 348 344 343 340 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment... aaa? 1,672 1,719 1,737 1,738 1,735 1,726 1,715 1,684 1,656 1,624 1,589 1,565 1,551 1,529 1,500 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSONCS ..5.nscnerecscenedeceeed 641 682 708 710 714 711 702 686 670 650 634 618 613 601 592 
Transportation equipment........ 1,888 1,849 1,822 1,817 1,772 1,786 a EVALAS) 1,768 iron 1,749 1,752 1,750 Ue raste) Arete 1,707 
Motor vehicles and 
QQUIPMEONE.....10..carsccracsenescred 1,018 1,013 995 990 952 967 956 950 939 931 936 931 919 903 903 
Aircraft and parts... 496 465 462 464 462 464 465 464 465 465 466 465 465 463 456 
Instruments and related 
PROGUCIS co cigecncnencanees cardevned 855 852 865 867 870 871 871 866 865 865 865 858 851 849 847 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
IMGUSTHOS: 0. cspatredlcsisssnveroncgns 391 394 395 396 393 390 391 390 387 389 388 379 382 381 376 


Nondurable goods 
Production workers 


7,441 7,331 7,262 7,647 7,226 7,195 7,175 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,064 7,010 6,988 6,961 6,914 
5,150 5,038 4,967 4,949 4,932 4,908 4,896 4,858 4,831 4,799 4,798 4,760 4,733 4,721 _ 


Food and kindred products...... 1,682 1,684 1,679 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 1,674 1,682 1,689 1,690 
Tobacco products......... : 37 34 33 32 32 31 32 32 33 33 33 35 33 33 33 
Textile mill product 559 528 514 510 505 496 494 489 480 472 471 465 459 453 447 
Apparel and other textile 
DIOGUOLS spacer texas etree! 690 633 611 604 599 595 590 581 579 567 571 554 551 543 532 
Paper and allied products ; 668 657 654 652 651 645 642 641 639 635 632 628 629 628 627 
Printing and publishing............ 1,552 1,547 1,540 1,539 1,534 1,529 1,524 AGSoi2 1,502 1,495 1,489 1,483 1,473 1,465 1,452 
Chemicals and allied products; 1,035 1,038 1,038 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,039 1,035 1,031 1,028 1,023 
Petroleum and coal products... 132 127 127 127 127 127 126 128 127 128 128 127 128 127 127 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products... 1,006 1,011 997 $93 987 979 973 967 959 953 957 947 941 935 924 
Leather and leather products... 77 71 69 69 68 68 68 66 65 64 64 62 61 60 59 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 103,409 | 106,050 | 106,568 | 106,679 | 106,795 | 106,968 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,245 | 107,327 | 107,432 | 107,342 | 107,015 | 106,851 
Transportation and public 
CACULELIG Scce rete secneseencccnesesesasreacacs 6,834 7,019 7,093 7,108 7,106 7,123 7,127 7,119 7,130 7,118 7,108 7,082 7,070 7,017 6,959 
Transportation 4,411 4,529 4,573 4,583 4,580 4,591 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,561 4,539 4,528 4,473 4,419 
Railroad transportation 235 236 235 232 229 231 230 230 230 227 226 226 226 225 224 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit... 478 476 478 478 479 480 480 477 483 483 485 486 482 479 480 
Trucking and warehousing.. 1,810 1,856 1,864 1,866 1,868 1,870 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,863 1,844 1,838 1,832 1,837 
Water transportation..... : 186 196 200 200 201 200 201 202 203 201 203 203 205 207 205 
Transportation by air. 1,227 1,281 1,306 1,316 1,312 1,318 1,316 1,313 1,315 1,310 1,304 1,303 1,300 1,264 1,219 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 13 14 14 14 14 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 14) 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 463 471 476 477 477 478 479 476 472 469 466 463 463 452 440 
Communications and public 
WROSS teerreertenenic hs rerstesrreee 2,423 2,490 2,520 2,525 2,526 2,532 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,547 2,543 2,542 2,544 2,540 
CommunicationS............s 1,560 1,639 1,672 1,678 1,679 1,685 1,690 1,696 1,699 1,700 1,700 1,695 1,695 1,695 1,692 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ; 
SONVICOS Avrsneetessavatsiecxseveusese) 863 851 848 847 847 847 846 847 847 847 847 848 847 849 848 
Wholesale trade... 6,911 7,024 7,070 7,068 7,067 7,064 7,066 M058 7,038 7,022 7,017 7,010 6,988 6,971 6,946 
Rotall th ad@ iccesievesvesstevecsscccessesavas 22,848 | 23,307 | 23,395 | 23,406 | 23,415 | 23,472| 23,457| 23,530) 23,546] 23,561 23,606 | 23,583 | 23,536 | 23,417| 23,403 
Building materials and garden : ; 
SUPDIIGS:..cArrrczarzcssnersernesqaacers a} 988 1,016 1,011 1,010 1,007 1,007 1,006 999 1,006 1,014 1,008 1,014 1,013 1,013 1,011 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,798 2,837 2,835 2,822 2,789 2,807 2,797 2,804 2,821 2,818 2,810 2,800 2,793 2.763 2.761 
Department Stores... 2,459 2,491 2,492 2,480 2,448 2,462 2,451 2,459 2,473 2,471 2,458 2,449 2,450 2,420 2,405 
See footnotes at end of table. : 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
Ge LL, 


industry L Annual average 2000 2001 
| 1999 ite 2000 Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? | Nov.? 
FOOd:Sforesiinccctucsewsencccseren? 3,497 3,521 3,527 3,532 3,538 3,548 3,550 3,562 3,553 3,544 3,536 3,531 3,538 3,542 3,537 
Automotive dealers and 
Service stationS.........cceccees 2,368 2,412 2,426 2,425 2,424 2,424 2,420 2,421 2,428 2,431 2,435 2,441 2,435 2,429 2,435 
New and used car dealers....... 1,080 1,114 1,123 1123 1,124 1,124 1,124 1,122 1,126 1,128 1,131 1,133 1,133 1,133 1,139 
Apparel and accessory stores... Aled 1,193 1,208 1,214 1,221 1,227 1,228 1,226 1,231 1,227 1,219 1,224 1,224 1,210 1,200 
Furniture and home furnishings 
SUOROS. 5 cntentemenass eatenieteeatee 1,087 1,134 1,144 1,148 1,147 1,146 1,147 1,140 1,136 1,136 1,137 1,137 1,138 1,136 1,138 
Eating and drinking places......... 7,961 8,114 8,142 8,149 8,157 8,171 8,158 8,213 8,216 8,241 8,310 8,280 8,242 8,185 8,196 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments...................+ 2,978 3,080 3,103 3,106 3,132 3,142 3,151 3,165 Chilis) 3,150 3,151 3,156 3,153 3,139 3,125 
Finance, insurance, and | 
real estate. | 7,555 7,560 7,575 7,582 7,594 7,609 7,618 7,626 7,644 7,631 7,618 7,623 7,633 7,627 7,636 
Finance. | 3,688 | 3,710 3,729 3,735 3,738 3,748 3,755 3,761 3,770 3,767 3,755 3,758 3,758 3,755 3,769 
Depository SARCOMAS oan 2,056 | 2,029 2,023 2,025 2,024 2,025 2,028 2,032 2,037 2,041 2,039 2,037 2,039 2,035 2,041 
Commercial DankS...............+: | 1,468 1,430 1,420 1,420 1,418 1,417 1,418 1,421 1,426 1,428 1,426 1,423 1,423 1,426 1,428 
Savings institutions..... .| 254 | 253 253 253 253 254 254 255 255 256 255 255 256 256 259 
Nondepository institutions........ 709 681 678 677 678 683 686 691 697 699 703 709 706 712 719 
Security and commodity 
PREQIRBES 55sec cancsssssnceseueanncsracceal 689 748 770 | 774 777 781 781 780 776 766 755 755 756 750 751 
Holding and other investment 
| ONNC BS rs craseseccenete ce saciscnveceoes 234 | 251 248 259 259 259 260 258 260 261 258 257 258 258 258 
| WSU OO sos cee eseccesscetascesteecene vay | 2,368 2,346 2,340 2,339 2,346 2,351 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,356 2,357 2,357 2,362 2,360 2,356 
INSUFANCE CALTIETS.........ceeceeeee 1,610 1,589 1,583 1,582 1,588 1,592 1,593 1,596 1,598 1,598 1,599 1,598 1,601 1,602 1,598 
| Insurance agents, brokers, 
| ANE SONIC. itvveceseexeeenscinoeeees 758 757 757 Tesvé 758 759 760 760 760 758 758 759 761 758 758 
Real estate ee 1,500 1,504 1,506 1,508 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,509 1,516 1,508 1,506 1,508 1,513 1,512 1,511 


Services’... --4 39,055 40,460 40,845 40,901 40,984 41,020 41,073 40,993 41,078 41,085 41,046 41,129 41,134 40,983 40,913 
Agricultural services................-4 766 801 811 813 818 821 828 824 834 833 834 837 838 840 837 
. Hotels and other lodging places; 1,848 1,912 1,939 1,946 1,952 1,957 1,960 1,944 1,935 1,920 1,922 1,912 1,913 1,862 1,855 
| Personal services eee | 1,226 1,251 1,261 1,265 1,261 1,261 1,265 1,267 1,277 1,279 1,281 1,284 1,284 1,280 1,270 
Business services... 


9,300 9,858 9,933 9,893 9,888 9,851 9,822 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,592 9,588 9,581 9,467 9,387 


Services to buildings.. 983 | 994 998 1,002 1,007 1,007 1,007 1,009 1,013 1,008 998 997 997 995 997 
Personnel supply services....... 3,616 3,887 3,869 3,816 3,779 3,731 3,694 3,600 3,590 3,556 3,517 3,521 3,488 3,376 3,294 
Help supply services.............. | 3,248) 3,487 3,461 3,404 3,372 3,339 3,293 3,202 3,198 3,161 3,127 3,113 3,106 3,005 2,918 
Computer and data | 
processing Services.............-. 1,875 | 2,095 2,152 2,164 2176: 2,186 2,195 2,199 2,200 2,205 2,202 2,194 2,200 2,202 2,196 
Auto repair services | 
BAR WONG Soars cicnagemace ncaa 1,196 1,248 1,270 1,278 1,291 1,291 1,298 1,300 1,309 1,303 1,312 1,307 1,306 1,298 1,308 
Miscellaneous repair services / 372 366 366 365 365 365 364 364 363 361 360 362 363 362 359 
Motion PiCtureS............ceeeee eee | 599 594 593 597 600 600 605 601 587 602 595 589 586 581 579 
Amusement and recreation | 
SOIVIC OS oy san veaead dutgrizssisanesiane 4 1,651 | 1,728 1,709 1,759 1,769 1,772 1,775 1,764 1,787 1,768 1,772 1,777 1,766 1,775 1,750 
Health S@rviCeS............seseceseeeee 10,036} 10,197] 10,164] 10,184) 10,211 10,236 | 10,259) 10,280} 10,296 | 10,329] 10,354} 10,384} 10,408| 10,429) 10,461 
Offices and clinics of medical 
DOCS 205 erosion elses | 1,875 1,924 1,941 1,948 1,953 1,958 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,983 1,990 1,992 1,993 2,001 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,786 1,795 1,800 1,803 1,806 1,808 1,811 1,816 1,814 1,821 1,823 1,825 1,830 1,833 1,838 
Hospitals. 2.00. .isesncsx2 : 3,974 3,990 4,016 4,025 4,035 4,045 4,055 4,062 4,071 4,086 4,098 4,114 4,124 4,133 4,150 
Home health care services...... 636 643 644 642 646 645 648 646 645 648 647 653 655 655 656 


LEQAal SCPVICES.......0.scccceceeeveeeneeed 996 1,009 1,013 1,015 1,017 1,020 1,022 1,021 1,027 1,027 1,026 1,028 1,030 1,029 1,030 
Educational services 2,267 2,325 2,338 2,307 2,363 2,375 2,384 2,388 2,431 2,426 2,432 2,452 2,446 2,439 2,447 
Social services avd (2h OO 2,903 2,958 2,977 2,985 2,997 3,009 3,023 3,039 3,056 3,048 3,076 3,085 3,094 3,095 
Child day care services........... 680 712 fer 729 732 734 739 743 745 756 760 765 756 756 755 
Residential care Ds 771 806 820 823 827 829 831 835 842 845 847 848 851 853 853 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens.........2...0002. 99 106 108 108 109 110 110 109 110 111 111 1 112 112 110 
Membership organizations........ J 2,436 2,475 2,486 2,487 2,487 2,487 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,501 2,493 2,503 2,509 2,505 2,509 
Engineering and management 


SOLVICOS evsy-siaveeeacvensrceresscueres> 3,256 3,419 3,478 3,490 3,496 3,504 3,510 3,517 3,512 3,529 3,540 3,544 3,533 3,536 3,542 
Engineering and architectural 
SOIVICOS ia cac ences atspsvenesisssoconiane 957 1,017 1,035 1,040 1,046 1,050 1,052 1,053 1,057 1,059 1,064 1,067 1,067 1,069 1,067 
| Management and public 
| TOIAONS. epeccsexesssccsvasseinonrcsute 1,031 1,090 1,113 1,116 1,119 1,123 1,125 1,124 ae 1,124 1,119 1,123 1,122 1,122 1,121 
| Government... 20,206) 20,681) 20,590| 20,614) 20,629} 20,680] 20,711] 20,747| 20,770) 20,828) 20,932; 21,005} 20,981] 21,000} 20,994 
| EGCOr al eri acscssevereseceeasscesssccazecs 2,669 2,777 2,620 2,613 2,613 2,615 2,613 2,615 2,612 2,621 2,626 2,622 2,627 2,623 2,604 


Federal, except Postal 
1,796 1,917 1,761 1,754 Nyro 1,756 1,754 1,756 1,754 1,772 1,772 1,774 1,776 1,777 1,775 


4,709 4,785 4,798 4,809 4,800 4,825 4,836 4,847 4,854 4,881 4,909 4,913 4,931 4,923 4,913 
1,983 2,032 2,033 2,037 2,028 2,048 2,055 2,065 2,066 2,089 kata eles 2,129 2,116 216 
2,726 2,753 2,765 2,772 2,772 2,777 2,781 2,782 2,788 2,792 2,792 2,791 2,802 2,807 2,798 
12,829 | 13,119] 13,172] 13,192| 13,216] 13,240] 13,262] 13,285) 13,304} 13,326] 13,397] 13,470] 13,423| 13,454] 13,477 
Education.. ma 289 7,440 7,449 7,457 7,468 7,479 7,492 7,495 7,512 7,515 7,575 7,650 7,595 7,607 7,629 
Other local government........... 5,723 5,735 5,748 5,770 5,790 5,792 5,811 5,822 5,847 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average 2000 2001 : 
T 
1999 2000 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.” | Nov.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR.......:.<..<cc0s-ccessced 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 
GOODS-PRODUCING............s02ceseeeeeeeey 41.0 41.0 40.6 40.1 40.5 40.3 40.5 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.5 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.1 
IMAINING 2iotcacer onccecnacennsccantersvasraceccsesacreee 43.2 43.1 43.0 42.5 43.1 43.2 43.8 44.0 43.9 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.5 43.0 43.1 
MANUFACTURING............2.-200ceeeeeseees 41.7 41.6 41.2 40.6 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.3 
Overtime MOUS cscceccscscescccsscosccceeseone 4.6 4.6 4.3 44 4.2 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.9 3.8 3.7 
Durable QOOds..............s2cceeeeeereeeeeeseed 42.2 42.1 41.6 41.0 41.3 414 41.3 41.3 41.0 40.9 41.2 41.1 40.9 40.7 40.5 
Overtime NOuls............:00 48 47 4.4 41 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.8 3.7 3.6 
Lumber and wood products.. 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.2 39.8 40.1 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4 41.1 40.9 41.1 40.5 40.5 
Furniture and fixtures............... 40.3 40.0 39.4) 38.8] 39.2 39.1 39.1 39.3] 38.6] 38.4] 39.7 39.7 38.8 38.4 38.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 43.4 43.1 43.0 42.3 43.0 42.8 43.7 43.2 43.9 44.0 44.0 43.9 44.0 43.8 44.0 
Primary metal industries............:.0:0: 44.5 44.9 44.4 43.5 43.8 43.2 43.4 44.3 43.5 43.9 44.1 43.7 43.7 43.2 42.2 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROCUIGIS cre ccercascsccprotpenacceeet reseed 45.2 46.0 45.2 44.7 44.7 44.4 44.4 45.4 44.6 45.1 44.7 44.6 45.5 43.9 42.8 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.4 42.6 42.1 41.3 41.7 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.2 41.0 40.8 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.1 42.2 41.7 41.1 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.2 40.3 40.5 40.1 
Electronic and other electrical 
OGUIDMOMrsnccescacterssnayrsstaesaisiccrrans 41.2 41.1 40.5 40.3 40.3 40.3 40.1 39.8 39.1 39.3 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.0 38.9 
Transportation equipment............000 43.8 43.4 42.5 41.5 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.4 42.4 41.9 42.2 42.8 41.5 41.3 41.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 45.0 44.4 43.2 41.5 42.1 42.0 42.3 43.3 43.6 43.0 43.0 44.6 42.3 42.0 42.4 
Instruments and related products 41.3 41.3 41.2 40.7 41.0 411 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.4 4141 40.7 40.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...... 39.8 39.0 38.4 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.4 38.2 37.6 37.4 37.2 
Nondurable goods. 40.9 40.8 40.5 40.1 40.6 40.4 40.5 40.5 40.3 40.4 40.3 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.0 
Overtime hours...........025 te 4.4 4.4 4.2 41 4.3 4.0 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 41 4.1 41 3.9 
Food and kindred products.............06 41.8 41.7 41.4) 40.9 41.3 444 41.2 41.3 41.1 41.2 40.9 411 41.0 41.1 40.6 
Textile mill ProdUcts.........::cccceeeeseeee 40.9 41.2 40.5 40.5 40.7 40.4 40.5 40.3 40.3 40.4 39.7 39.8 39.8 39.7 39.7 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.5 37.8 37.6 37.2 37.6 37.6 37.5 38.0 37.8 37.5 37.7 36.9 36.9 36.7 36.6 
Paper and allied products.................. 43.4 42.5 42.2 41.7 41.9 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 41.9 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.2 
Printing and publishing..............:scee 38.1 38.3 38.2 | 37.0 38.4 38.4 38.6 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.0 38.1 38.0 37.8 
Chemicals and allied products............ 43.0 42.5 42.1 42.1 42.6 42.3 42.3 42.6 42.4 42.2 42.7 42.1 42.2 42.3 42.2 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
DIASUCS PLOGUCKS .ccisisisecsenssesencrvarcnsse 41.7 41.4 41.0 40.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.8 40.6 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.8 40.5 40.8 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.4 37.5 37.3 36.8 36.9 36.4 36.1 36.6 35.9 36.2 35.7 36.4 36.3 36.0 35.8 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............20eceeneee 32.8 32.8 32.8 $2.7 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.6 32.6 32.6 32:5 32.6 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES co cccssecccsceesssseese0s 38.7 38.6 38.6 38.7 38.7 38.5 38.3 38.1 38.1 38.1 37.8 37.8 37.6 37.6 37.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE................0-c0eeeeee! 38.3 38.5 | 38.4] 38.3] 38.3) 38.1 SB Sumecore 38.2 38.3 | 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.2 
RETAIL TIRADE oescrccvccescescarescuvesscratscency 29.0 28.9 28.9 28.7 29.1 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.8 28.7 28.6 28.6 28.7 28.7 28.8 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry 
1999 | 2000 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? | Nov.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.97 | $14.03 | $14.03 | $14.11 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 | $14.40 | $14.45 | $14.47 | $14.52 
GOOdS- Producing: tccsecccessuccesseaascccess 14.83 | 15.40] 15.63] 15.65] 15.67] 15.74] 15.79| 15.78] 15.86 | 15.90] 15.93) 16.01] 16.04] 16.05] 16.16 
Minthigitice vecccccussaascacrsacesstorstegnveccecacee 17.05 17.24 17.88) 17.43 | 17.49] 17.52 | 17.55 | 17.58 | 17.54 | 17.73| 17.74| 17.69] 17.67] 17.73] 17.84 
GONSIUCUONS passa cence 17.19 | 17.88} 18.16] 18.17] 18.28] 18.30] 18.33] 18.15] 1822] 18.28) 18.26) 18.35] 18.36] 18.38] 18.51 
Manufacturing ccc. cccunserceornccas 13.90 14.38 | 14.57| 1458] 14.54] 1463] 14.66] 14.72| 14.78 | 14.81] 14.86] 14.93] 14.96 | 14.97] 15.04 
Excluding overtime..........c.cssesseseeeees 13.17 13.62} 13.84] 13.88] 13.83] 13.94] 13.96] 14.04] 14.09 | 14.13] 14.18] 14.24] 14.28] 14.30] 14.37 
Service-producing 12.73 | 13.24] 13.46] 13.53] 13.54] 13.62] 13.68] 13.73] 13.76 | 13.84] 13.87] 13.93] 13.98] 14.01 | 14.05 
Transportation and public utilities....... 15.69 | 16.22] 16.42] 16.50] 16.51| 16.64] 16.68] 16.74] 16.76 | 16.91] 16.88) 16.95} 17.02] 17.10] 17.14 
Wholesale trade scscicccccd.dsceecsnceacescctrs 14.59 | 15.20] 15.44] 15.55] 15.53] 15.60) 15.68] 15.74] 15.70 | 15.86] 15.84] 15.81] 15.95] 15.90] 15.91 
Retail trad cen teresa ter eccaeccston ee 9.09 9.46 | 9.61 9.65| 9.64} 9.69] 9.72] 9.74] 9.79 9.83} 9.84] 9.87] 9.87] 9.92] 9.99 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 14.62 15.07 | 15.28] 15.35] 15.44/ 15.55| 15.61] 15.64] 15.74 | 15.86] 15.91] 15.99) 16.01] 16.06 | 16.07 
SORviCOS! ese reed oss rateasicmncntones 13.37 13.91 | 14.16| 14.23] 14.25) 14.35] 14.40] 14.48] 14.49 | 14.54| 1461) 14.71| 14.76] 14.80] 14.83 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
GL eer 7.86 7.89| 7.92) 7.94| 7.90] 7.92] 7.95] 7.94] 7.93 7.95| 8.00} 8.03] 8.02] 8.06 ‘ 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 2000 2001 


Indust 
44 1999 2000 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? Nov.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR........:0ccceeceeeeecereeees $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.99 | $14.04 | $14.10 | $14.16 | $14.19 | $14.27 | $14.22 | $14.22 | $14.27 | $14.28 | $14.51 a $14.54 
MINING 2c soceecccaatcsacens vecervecseosserseeers 17.05 17.24| 17.32| 17.54] 17.67| 17.61] 17.57| 17.60] 17.49] 17.59] 17.67; 17.53] 17.67 | 17.70} 17.78 
CONSTRUCTION: 2c: coseretecssscncanccess|) | U9 17.88 | 18.20] 18.23| 18.17] 18.16] 18.30] 18.07) 18.17] 18.21] 18.32} 18.43] 18.50] 18.55} 18.56 
MANUFACTURING............0:0ceeceeeeeeeeee 13.90 14.38 | 14.60] 14.67| 14.59] 14.61 | 14.65] 14.74] 14.75 | 14.79| 14.84] 14.89] 15.01 | 14.97} 15.06 
Durable: QoodSic-cccsvc.sncrsesoetnccevsseree 14.36 14.82 | 15.05] 15.11| 14.98] 15.03} 15.09] 15.14] 15.19] 15.24] 15.25] 15.37] 15.49] 15.45 | 15.53 
Lumber and wood products... 11-51 11.93 | 12.07] 12.12] 12.13] 12.08] 12.08] 12.13] 12.16] 12.19] 12.32] 12.37} 12.45 | 12.35] 12.41 
Furniture and fixtures... ee ate9 11.73 | 11.90] 11.93] 11.92] 12.03] 12.04] 12.07] 12.09] 12.15] 12.24] 12.29] 12.35] 12.38 | 12.36 
Stone, clay, and glass products............ 13.97 14.53 | 14.76] 14.72] 14.65] 14.68] 14.79] 14.96] 15.03] 15.13] 15.12) 15.17] 15.22) 15.13} 15.11 
Primary metal industrieS...........0.:0+ 15.80 16.42 | 16.58] 16.65] 16.66] 16.58] 16.63] 16.90} 16.82] 16.96] 17.11] 17.06 | 17.27] 17.11] 17.23 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products incase sterner ek 18.84 19.62 | 19.71 | 19.88] 20.16 | 20.05] 20.00] 20.37) 20.26 | 20.39] 20.48] 20.63] 20.91 | 20.56 | 20.83 
Fabricated metal products..........:.++: 13.50 13.87 | 14.03] 14.09] 13.99] 14.03] 14.08] 14.11] 14.23] 14.25] 14.27] 14.34] 14.42] 14.34] 14.43 


Industrial machinery and equipment...| 15.03 15.55 | 15.67] 15.81] 15.73] 15.74] 15.77] 15.74] 15.79] 15.82] 15.90] 15.96] 16.05} 16.09) 16.11 
Electronic and other electrical 
@QUIIMEMtreszancecaseacecasrasnceciccnmsoscaras 13.43 13.80 | 14.04] 14.17] 14.07] 14.16 | 14.26] 14.39] 14.38] 14.51 | 1459) 14.72| 14.84] 14.77] 14.87 
Transportation equipment......... 17.79 18.45 | 19.05] 19.00 | 18.57] 18.68] 18.76| 18.77] 1883] 18.90} 18.80] 19.08} 19.31] 19.38] 19.50 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 18.10 18.79 | 19.43 | 19.31] 18.77] 18.91, 19.02} 19.13] 19.18] 19.25] 19.04] 19.39] 19.68] 19.82) 19.95 
Instruments and related products 14.08 14.43 | 14.64] 14.80} 14.64] 1460] 14.73} 14.80] 14.75 | 14.81} 14.98) 15.00 | 15.06 | 15.00} 15.06 


Miscellaneous manufacturing.............; 11.26 11,68) |) AA-82 || 11:94) 1498) |) Ak982) 9112:05:)) 12104) 12102107, 12.125 |Online 12.374 matoeraleeticcaO 
Nondurable goods................cceeeseeeee 13.21 13.69 | 13.89] 13.97] 12.97] 13.97 | 13.97 | 14.12] 14.07] 14.11] 14.23 | 14.17] 14.31 | 14.27] 14.37 
Food and kindred products... oe 12.11 12.50 | 12.69} 12.71] 12.70] 12.65 | 12.68} 12.79] 12.83 | 12.86] 12.93) 12.87) 12.95} 12.93} 13.14 
MOBACCO PrOCUCtS rnenescesscesesrscesesteeens 19.87 21.57 | 21.85 | 21.76] 21.34) 21.49 | 2263] 22.59] 23.01] 23.17] 23.63 | 21.90] 21.70} 21.70 | 22.47 
Textile mill Products.........:ccceeeeeeeees 10.81 TUG)! TAT RT AES2 | A ot 11.30 | 7114.29} 11.82] 11.37) 11.39) 11.40 11.36 | 11.45 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.92 9.30 9.33 9.37 9.39 9.36 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.45 9.40 9.44 9.56 9.48 | - 9.58 
Paper and allied products..............0+ 15.88 16.25 | 16.50] 16.61} 16.53] 16.54| 16.56] 16.74] 16.72] 16.90] 16.99| 16.87) 17.12} 17.12| 17.16 
Printing and publishing... 13.96 14.40 | 14.56 | 1466 | 14.59] 1464] 1469] 14.75| 14.75} 14.74] 14.83 | 14.87] 15.01} 14.96] 14.93 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.42 18.15 | 18.35 | 18.47] 18.34] 1841] 18.33) 18.64] 1852; 18.55] 18.69] 18.54] 18.86] 18.62] 18.63 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.43 22.00'| 22.23 | 22.31 | 22.10 | 22.21 | 21.83 | 22:09 21.83) 21.78 | 22:02 | 22:20 | 22:27) 22:35 | 22:29 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASTCS PODUCIS iiesscrersecseverecrvacscesnsse 12.40 12.85 | 13.10] 13.20 | 13.24] 13.31] 13.19] 13.83 | 13.30] 13.30) 13.38 | 13.44) 13.51 | 13.48] 13.53 


Leather and leather products 9.71 10.18 | 10.32) 10.37 | 10.51] 10.35) 10.46] 10.37} 10.26} 10.30} 10.25) 10.35 | 10.25} 10.17] 10.28 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLICIUTILIMIES cocacncesccareseccatecesesecll) uTOSO9 16.22 | 16.43} 16.53] 16.56] 16.68| 16.65} 16.78] 16.70] 16.83/ 16.89) 16.97 |‘17.07 | 17.10] 17.14 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........cssscseseseeeees 14.59 15.20 | 15.45] 15.58] 15.56 | 15.62 | 15.58] 15.86] 15.66 | 15.77} 15.88] 15.75| 16.03] 15.86 | 15.91 
RETAILTIRADE © cco-cscscesscevccsnsetcccrssessess) 9.09 9.46 9.61 9.65 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.78 9.78 SALA O77 9.79 9.92 9.94 9.99 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
ANDIREAI ESTATE seccenccwcsecccsscuee-ere 14.62 15.07 | 15.25] 15.32 | 15.45] 15.63] 15.67] 15.81 | 15.74] 15.75] 15.85] 15.84] 16.05] 15.97] 16.04 


SERVICE Siicecccsenas cneee sonsrecrsencescreersateetl 13.37 13.91 | 14.20 


14.47 


14.58 


14.46 | 14.39 | 14.46 


14.46 | 14.78) 14.79 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average 2000 2001 


1999 2000 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct.P | Nov.P 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


Current dollars... --| $456.78 | $474.38 | $479.86 | $480.17 | $477.99 | $481.44 | $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 | $491.23 | $497.69 | $493.00 | $495.05 
Seasonally adjusted me - 479.17 | 479.83 | 482.63 | 483.97 | 486.03] 485.98} 487.01] 489.40] 490.43] 489.60] 492.75] 491.98] 495.13 


Constant (1982) dollars............. 271.25 | 272.16 | 272.03) 272.51] 269.74] 270.62 | 270.89] 271.70} 269.39| 271.46] 275.22] 273.82] 275.88| 274.50] 276.10 
IMRUINUING SX oasis coppnsceamnshaphvicas cance 736.56 | 743.04 743.03) 747.20) 750.98) 751.95 | 757.27| 765.60| 769.56| 768.68] 772.18] 764.31 177.48) (71.12 762,76 
CONSTRUCTION. .........csceseseeeeeees 672.13 | 702.68) 704.34| 694.56| 692.28] 682.82] 702.52| 695.70| 728.62] 728.40] 740.13] 739.04] 736.30) 730.87] 725.70 
MANUFACTURING 


Current dollars 579.63 | 598.21 607.36 | 607.34 | 596.73} 591.71 597.72 | 588.13} 600.33] 603.43] 598.05] 607.51 615.41 609.28 | 612.94 


344.20 | 343.21 344.31 344.69 | 336.76 | 332.61 | 335.61] 328.38] 333.52 | 334.87| 333.36 | 338.63] 341.14] 340.15| 342.08 


Durable Goods... c.ccccecdscissseusceses 605.99 | 623.92 | 633.61 630.09 | 615.68) 613.22) 620.20| 607.11 624.31 626.36 | 617.63) 633.24 | 639.74] 631.91 635.18 
Lumber and wood products......! 473.06 | 489.13 | 494.87] 486.01 477.92 | 473.54| 483.20} 483.99] 497.34] 498.57| 502.66| 509.64] 517.92] 503.88) 503.85 
Furniture and fixtures................ | 454.99 | 469.20| 474.81 476.01 464.88 | 461.95) 467.15] 457.45 | 462.22 | 468.99] 481.03] 491.60] 489.06| 479.11 478.33 
Stone, clay, and glass | 

PICNICS soso -c eter e ctacceccassnescanune 606.30 | 626.24 | 637.63 | 624.13] 613.84] 610.69] 631.53] 638.79 | 665.83] 670.26| 669.82] 676.58| 686.42| 670.26] 669.37 
Primary metal industries........... 703.10 | 737.26 | 746.10 | 735.93} 731.37] 716.26] 718.42] 730.08] 731.67| 744.54] 742.57] 743.82] 766.79| 737.44] 737.44 

Blast furnaces and basic | ‘ 

Steel Products............:cceeeeed 851.57 | 911.72 | 902.72} 890.62} 901.15| 882.20] 884.00} 920.72] 899.54] 919.59] 919.55] 920.10} 959.77| 898.47] 899.86 
Fabricated metal products........, 572.40 | 590.86 | 597.68) 596.01 581.98 | 580.84 | 585.73 | 567.22} 589.12) 589.95 | 582.22) 595.11 598.43 | 590.81 595.96 
Industrial machinery and | | 

OQUIPMONE..........cccsseeeeceeeeeeee 632.76 | 656.21 658.14 | 662.44| 655.94] 648.49| 651.30| 628.03} 644.23} 640.71 640.77 | 640.00 | 648.42 | 650.04! 650.84 
Electronic and other electrical 

oe Lt, AER Cae Sean Rae ES 553.32 | 567.18 | 575.64 | 585.22 | 567.02 | 566.40] 568.97] 554.02} 559.38] 570.24| 558.80| 577.02] 584.70| 580.46) 585.88 


Transportation equipment.. 
Motor vehicles and 


779.20 | 800.73 821.06| 807.50/ 772.51] 775.22| 789.80) 765.82} 804.04/ 799.47| 765.16} 814.72] 809.09) 808.15] 815.10 


Co) Sa ee 814.50 | 834.28 | 852.98 | 826.47| 778.96] 786.66} 808.35] 791.98} 840.08} 839.30] 780.64| 858.98] 844.27) 842.35] 849.87 
Instruments and related | 
BRO Rate 53s acecesny <csinvnns 581.50 | 595.96 | 607.56| 621.72) 603.17) 605.90] 605.40} 594.96} 602.48| 602.77| 605.19} 606.00} 618.97) 609.00] 617.46 


Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 488.15 | 453.57 | 457.43 | 460.88| 454.04] 454.04] 461.52| 450.30] 458.59] 463.49| 458.14) 468.41| 467.59| 461.35 | 463.76 


Nondurable goods..... 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco products... 
Textile mill products.... 
Apparel and other textile 


540.29 | 558.55 | 569.49 | 569.98 | 565.79 | 560.20] 561.59| 559.15| 564.21} 568.63] 569.20} 571.05| 582.42/ 576.51] 581.99 
506.20 | 521.25} 534.25 | 528.74} 520.70} 509.80} 513.54] 510.32 | 522.18} 528.55] 528.84] 535.39] 543.90] 539.18] 542.68 
763.01 | 877.90} 895.85} 892.16} 832.26 | 831.66 | 893.89} 885.53] 906.59] 956.92) 952.29] 878.19] 885.36] 881.02] 907.79 
442.13 | 459.79 | 460.94| 462.07 | 459.59] 449.67 | 458.06 | 444.09| 454.99] 458.46 | 444.57 | 456.74| 458.28} 450.99| 458.00 


ProguctS.............10-.0. --| 934.50 | 351.54] 352.67 | 353.25 | 349.31 | 352.87) 355.70| 346.45 | 355.88 | 357.21 349.68 | 350.22 | 350.85 | 346.97 | 351.59 
Paper and allied products......... 689.19 | 690.63 | 706.20} 705.93) 697.57 | 683.10] 687.24] 688.01 | 690.54] 701.35] 708.48| 695.04/ 722.46] 715.62! 717.29 
Printing and publishing.............. 531.88 | 551.52 | 564.93] 564.41 555.88 | 557.78 | 565.57 | 554.60] 556.08} 557.17 | 563.54] 568.03) 577.89] 571.47] 573.31 


Chemicals and allied products... 749.06 | 771.38} 778.04| 788.67 | 781.28} 778.74] 773.53] 790.34; 783.40) 782.81 | 790.59] 778.68] 797.78| 787.63| 793.64 
Petroleum and coal products....) 908.63 | 932.80) 955.89] 952.64/ 987.87 | 957.25| 936.51] 965.33] 910.31) 934.36] 953.47] 95460) 955.38) 938.70] 931.72 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics Products.........ccceee 517.08 | 531.99} 539.72) 543.84) 544.16] 543.05] 538.15) 529.20) 539.98) 543.97 | 535.20} 544.32 | 556.61| 548.64] 554.73 
Leather and leather products... 363.15 | 381.75 | 390.10} 382.65] 384.67] 373.64] 375.51| 369.17 | 370.39} 378.01) 360.80) 379.85 | 377.20} 368.15] 372.14 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES...........:c0eceseee 607.20 | 626.09| 632.56| 638.06 | 632.59| 637.18 | 362.70| 641.00} 632.93) 642.91 | 650.27 | 646.56] 648.66 | 642.96 | 644.46 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........-..:0000+ 558.80 | 585.20| 593.28| 596.71| 589.72| 590.44] 592.04| 607.44; 598.59] 603.99) 611.38) 603.23) 620.36) 604.27 | 607.76 
RETAIL TRAD Bonwesinccesccnccsesuseccaad 263.61 | 273.39! 274.85 | 278.89] 273.26} 276.05 | 276.62} 281.66 | 280.69; 283.33] 288.22 | 286.85) 285.70) 283.29] 284.72 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE.............0000++ | 529.24} 547.04) 549.00} 553.05] 556.20] 567.37| 564.12) 580.23) 565.78 | 570.15| 581.70) 571.82) 589.04} 573.32] 579.04 
SERVICEG. .......cccscsscscessessonssosessssees 435,86 | 454.86 | 462.92 | 467.16 | 464.80] 471.72| 472.05| 476.77| 469.95 | 471.99} 478.63 | 474.29] 483.31 | 479.20] 483.60 


P ES 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Es ee es es (ae 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. L Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 

Over 1-month span: 
63.2| 56.2) 59.3] 60.2) 58.9} 57.1] 55.4) 58.4] 54.8) 55.0} 58.2) 56.4 
55.1| 59.6) 52.8] 57.2) 58.2} 54.2} 57.1] 54.4] 55.2) 57.9) 59.9} 56.8 
55.7| 59.3; 61.0| 54.2) 47.7] 60.5] 57.8} 55.1) 52.0) 548} 55.1) 54.2 
53.7| 50.4, 55.8} 45.0} 46.6] 44.3) 45.5} 43.5] 45.3) 39.4} 39.2 - 
65.3| 66.1) 64.6] 65.7) 62.2} 57.9] 57.5| 584} 59.1) 59.2) 59.3} 59.2 
60.8} 57.8; 58.5} 55.8; 58.1] 57.9] 57.2} 59.2) 598) 59.1; 61.0) 60.6 
61.6] 63.3] 61.9} 56.2) 55.1] 57.9] 61.5} 56.4) 541) 53.3} 55.7) 53.3 
51.7| 54.1| 48.6] 49.2) 42.5) 42.4) 407| 41.5) 39.0) 36.4 - - 

Over 6-month span: 

1998.. 70.4| 67.4] 65.0} 62.5} 63.6] 60.5) 59.2| 58.6) 57.9] 59.6} 60.6} 59.9 
1999.. 59.8; 59.8] 58.2} 60.3) 56.7) 59.2) 61.8] 60.8; 62.2; 61.2} 62.3} 64.9 
63.5} 60.6| 62.6| 63.7| 61.5) 55.5) 56.1| 58.6) 542) 548) 51.8) 54.2 
52.0| 50.6] 48.6/ 45.3] 43.5) 39.4) 37.4) 36.1 - - - - 
69.7| 67.6| 67.4| 66.0] 64.0| 62.7) 61.9] 62.0) 60.9] 59.3} 60.8) 58.8 
61.2| 60.2) 58.2} 60.8) 60.8; 61.6) 62.2} 61.3) 63.9} 63.0} 61.3) 60.9 
62.5] 63.0] 61.8] 59.5} 58.4) 56.8) 55.7| 56.5} 54.2) 53.4| 53.0/ 51.8 
49.6| 47.5) 44.8) 42.4) 39.7 - ~ - - - - - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 iridustries 

57.4 51.5} 53.7/ 53.3] 43.8} 48.2) 38.2) 51.5) 41.9] 41.5} 41.2] 43.4 
46.9] 44.5] 43.0] 42.3} 50.4] 39.3) 51.5] 39.3) 45.2} 463] 53.3) 46.7 
44.9| 56.6] 55.5} 46.7] 41.2} 54.8) 53.7| 38.6) 34.6) 41.5) 43.8) 44.1 
37.9] 32.4) 41.5] 31.3) 29.4] 33.4) 39.0] 28.3] $7.5) 30:9) 25.4 - 
59.6] 59.6) 55.9} 50.4) 46.7; 37.9] 41.5} 41.5) 41.9] 38.2] 36.8) 40.8 
41.2| 39.0) 38.2} 41.8] 40.8) 45.2) 39.0] 45.2| 40.8] 449] 46.3) 46.0 
50.0} 54.0} 52.9} 42.3) 43.0) 485) 482) 33.6) 28.7) 30.5) 39.0) 35.7 
28.3} 29.4] 24.6) 26.5) 22.4 24.6] 21.3) 22.4] 21.0) 22.4 - - 
63.2; 54.4) 50.4 40.4] 44.5] 40.1] 37.5} 36.4) 34.9] 40.1] 37.1] 34.2 
36.0| 38.2| 37.5; 41.2) 36.8] 39.7| 43.0 41.5] 46.0) 40.4) 46.3) 51.5 
51.5) 44.5] 48.5} 55.1] 43.8) 34.9] 33.5} 34.6] 30.1/ 29.4) 25.0} 27.9 
26.8} 25.4) 19.9] 20.6) 20.6) 16.2} 15.1) 14.7 - - - - 
54.8] 52.2} 51.8} 46.7); 40.4) 40.1] 38.2] 37.5] 36.4] 34.6) 35.7] 34.2 
38.6] 34.6) 32.4) 36.0) 37.9} 39.0} 40.1] 40.4) 44.5) 46.0} 44.9) 44.5 
46.3] 45.2) 41.2) 37.9) 33.8} 31.3] 31.3] 31.3] 27.6) 25.4; 24.3) 21.3 
19.1] 16.9) 15.1] 16.9} 14.0 - = = = = = = 


Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 
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Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 


18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Size of establishments 


Industry, establishments, and ho a ih ] 
employment Fewer than| 5to9 | 10to19 | 20t049 | 501099 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to gag | 1000 or 
5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers mere: 
workers 
+ 

Total, all industries? 

Establishmenis, first quarter ................. 7,544,641] 4,425,855] 1,302,659 850,579 590,880 206,465 119,188 31,316 11,724 5,975 

Employment, March  .........:ccscessssasssceses 108,219,163) 6,833,324] 8,617,085] 11,473,999] 17,884,776| 14,216,170] 17,898,597] 10,659,869] 7,972,443] 12,662,900 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Establishments, first quarter ................. 200,532 124,113 37,651 22,736 11,185 2,875 1,472 370 106 24 

Employment, March. ............ccscsesesesseees 1,702,575 179,162 249,010 302,609 326,736 196,672 216,446 126,193 69,476 36,271 
Mining 

Establishments, first quarter 27,286 14,100 4,325 3,730 3,202 1,023 591 214 76 25 

Employment Marony <ccscocc.ccscceersocss tonne 524,551 22,081 28,973 51,207 97,241 69,762 89,714 74,836 52,916 37,821 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter 750,528 480,477 126,855 76,279 46,546 13,238 5,748 1,054 272 59 

Employment, March ..........08 a 6,311,433 703,351 831,472] 1,025,169] 1,389,882 898,511 846,989 347,872 182,570 85,617 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter ...........0..... 406,405 147,552 67,397 61,163 61,505 30,575 24,258 8,644 3,601 1,710 

Employment Maron) 25. csicsnscncznneensies 18,433,652 251,162 453,495 842,917] 1,922,856] 2,145,098] 3,738,404} 2,976,720} 2,447,483) 3,655,517 
Transportation and public utilities 

Establishments, first quarter ............0.... 315,711 174,930 49,171 36,484 30,723 12,953 7,916 2,126 892 516 

Employment, March .......c.ccccccceeesseeeeee 6,679,170 272,359 325,336 498,681 945,921 895,020} 1,190,918 726,378 618,762) 1,205,795 
Wholesale trade 

Establishments, first quarter ................. 665,681 401,881 110,078 77,360 52,159 15,193 7,023 1,477 414 96 

Employment, March ........ccscsesesseseeeees 6,949,297 621,889 729,677| 1,047,490} 1,565,494] 1,035,485] 1,035,929 496,162 274,988 142,183 
Retail trade 

Establishments, first quarter ................. 1,460,044 624,884 329,245 235,862 179,189 58,004 26,385 4,982 1,170 323 

Employment, March ........:cceseseseeeeeeees 22,811,016] 1,154,935] 2,204,437) 3,188,875] 5,441,488} 3,944,499) 3,881,052] 1,659,908 764,717 571,105 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Establishments, first quarter «0.0.0.0. 671,901 438,944 114,369 62,167 35,553 11,632 6,021 1,803 900 512 

Employment, March o......eccsseeeseeeeeeeees 7,385,176 714,241 751,347 827,113} 1,065,414 798,270 912,146 622,912 616,408} 1,077,325 
Services 

Establishments, first quarter «0.0.0.0... 2,893,865} 1,882,763 451,723 271,232 169,884 60,870 39,747 10,644 4,292 2,710 

Employment, March .........csesseeseeseteeesees 37,121,452| 2,772,286] 2,967,726] 3,644,616] 5,103,419} 4,226,235} 5,983,290) 3,628,294) 2,944,320) 5,851,266 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. NOTE: Data for 2000 are preliminary and subject to revision. Detail may 


2 Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 


not add to totals due to rounding. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Average bahia las a Total annual wages Average annual abc 
eat establishments annual (in thousands) weges y 
employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
ae 

6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 $24,578 $473 
6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781 ,676,477 25,897 498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 


7,899,243 129,925,813 4,585,814,470 35,296 


UI covered 
a 
6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524,937,018 $24,335 $468 
6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 25,622 493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771 ,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,849,064 127,055,641 4,453,123,123 35,049 674 
BS eg ht eee Woe 


Private industry covered 


6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021,705 $465 
6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 639 


7,642,451 110,064,902 3,885,818,913 


State government covered 


58,499 4,005,321 $108,672,127 $27,132 
58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 27,789 534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
4,370,562 158,632,362 36,296 698 


Local government covered 
114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 $24,595 
117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 25,434 489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,507 12,620,177 408,671,848 32,382 623 
le 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
Soa SoH 
46,372 3,128,999 $102,035,012 $32,609 $627 
47,136 3,125,404 109,594,650 35,066 674 
47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881 ,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,178 2,870,173 132,691,347 46,231 
eee 


NOTE: Data for 2000 are preliminary and subject to revision. Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average Average annual 
establishments employment 
=a 1999- 1999- 
2000 2000 2000 2000 
change change 
—+— 
hotal:Wnited'Statas: cto cca canncaccerseee se 7,899,243 78,383 129,925,813 2,883,531 
Alabama 113,816 1,942 1,877,787 6,735 
Alaska ... 18,848 60 275,766 6,833 
Arizona .. 115,922 3,340 2,221,413 70,875 
Arkansas 72,335 501 1,130,822 17,681 
Galore lccsnvctesnc cic, Staaten ree eee 1,038,090} -21,749 14,887,118 493,044 
GON O soos sort anneras ses teancss ceeeeecarcistonen eRe 148,477 6,276 2,186,703 81,451 
Connecticut 107,903 1,812 1,676,740 24,375 
Delaware ............. 24,711 544 408,933 6,793 
District of Columbia Be 28,380 1,445 635,811 20,107 
ERO sonnet cs onussnenepsuexscacecesuetnsmecstseesns tenteeees 445,738 10,141 7,063,073 218,424 
RS GGA saw spscsvacaccasaystonsassniannatalocaneepecvanserts 227,630 9,218 3,896,423 101,668 
Hawaii ... 34,022 1,559 553,124 15,379 
Idaho .. * 45,411 1,140 563,015 20,607 
INinois . 322,342 2,739 5,940,495 89,976 
MENA: osc pan cet scsncoxecae csvset acceseatuneetevonceecarteees 152,947 -988 2,936,489 29,633 
LOW re ee ee eee 97,118 2,506 1,442,785 11,803 
Kansas .. 80,523 1,082 1,313,069 14,272 
Kentucky 107,838 2,501 1,762,549 31,082 
Louisiana ace 117,427 760 1,869,453 21,551 
MANN. oon ccncecsvexsesstnacerunsconstecuveausnsccutavepiss saneene 44,865 956 590,818 17,005 
IAT YIAING cs snscconncsasecessccsscassnccocteecestctesacestssbionta 146,555 1,113 2,406,502 59,623 
MASSACHUSEUS: foi5s.c:sasssceconssasetnccatlsasneassoneete 187,401 354 3,274,924 83,282 
FICE | sna sasazsvavncadscearcsecceeor eee ene eae see 263,191 4,550 4,587,071 84,305 
Minnesota . it 155,404 4,625 2,607,997 57,205 
RISSISSIN ccc ececxstasnnacacetssetsrenauaen keeps ope ceterner 64,109 368 1,137,236 -1,948 
Missouri .. 162,765 1,988 2,676,614 31,191 
Montana 38,370 1,606 379,122 7,883 
Nebraska 52,456 622 884,025 17,415 
Nevada ......... 48,961 1,029 1,017,912 41,985 
New: Hampshire oii. sssscesvaesccseaveadixuresssoneinsuod 46,020 590 606,061 14,836 
NOW SOTSOY  cnsecsssacpscccecavsecssssztcoasaveseoneateresscenes 269,672] -16,049 3,878,717 86,340 
New Mexico . 48,013 719 717,395 16,491 
New York .. 528,370 4,064 8,475,567 183,025 
North Carolina . sae 222,892 7,928 3,861,729 57,360 
North DaAKOta aoc oeancces ssccsecca tegration nreceroeoies 23,281 224 309,221 3,261 
ONG os sedececececepacentnctedeasswusesanststceessbassdesonscderees 281,502 1,587 5,514,414 63,287 
OREN ON ea sas vseesspksvecvassscoacacstunteatesnstecmeee 89,227 1,297 1,451,870 29,061 
Oregon ...... 110,196 -150 1,607,997 31,995 
Pennsylvania Bye 315,172 13,155 5,560,251 100,777 
FOE JIANG corec ccesconsacvessncessecetascersosatnecrceeors 33,337 631 467,542 10,706 
South Carina, siacssssiscseassssersdusssrearqcstssnscesctaves 109,330 -2,033 1,821,033 28,888 
South Dakota ... 27,147 439 364,095 8,310 
Tennessee ... 125,665 367 2,667,270 40,226 
Texas . a 488,114 6,744 9,287,230 270,589 
HAR JeacececezccveseieceeacecricavesaasconPerenes sae sencscerinne 66,182 2,320 1,044,343 26,719 
WOFIMIONL facesscccasseneeheoessseatcosaaenmee eetazeptacecaxtr 23,900 835 296,354 8,365 
Virginia ...... 193,285 3,752 3,429,323 102,201 
Washington .. 220,904 8,764 2,708,125 64,395 
West Virginia 46,823 14 686,717 6,109 
Wisconsin .. os 145,792 898 2,735,929 44,478 
WYOMING io cceccccoxsnszcesroscessauecpnserened sts auevanvnenecces 20,869 246 230,843 5,878 
PUCHORIGOLcceca-vavecuccszdecyscsamstest neti stoma 52,159 -10 1,027,554 25,164 
VitQUAISIANGS ciissrnecscyesentarcsareatesresietdatansanan 3,191 -32 42,220 1,282 


NOTE: Data for 2000 are preliminary and subject to revision. Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 
——_—— 
1999- 
2000 2000 
change 

$4,585,814,470 $350,235,266 
54,525,432 1,957,806 
9,686,168 533,535 
72,431,416 6,786,654 
29,748,658 1,506,781 
613,261,503 72,373,274 
81,272,401 9,291,399 
76,199,312 5,672,870 
14,998,631 860,702 
33,709,739 2,379,904 
215,772,868 17,723,960 
133,188,119 10,496,682 
16,941,939 920,213 
15,600,609 1,473,980 
226,000,387 13,651,771 
91,075,756 3,790,545 
40,294,107 1,725,399 
38,547,821 2,140,627 
50,812,110 2,707,022 
52,115,533 1,822,492 
16,344,365 916,386 
87,530,844 6,588,302 
145,163,150 16,375,342 
169,793,373 8,817,850 
92,369,487 6,952,226 
28,654,664 868,342 
84,007,364 4,733,265 
9,199,101 564,255 
24,454,268 1,374,587 
32,853,672 2,392,199 
21,049,033 2,046,606 
169,464,775 13,834,368 
19,726,620 1,315,800 
380,908,938 31,139,715 
120,011,633 7,926,195 
7,630,932 364,043 
179,272,488 8,134,650 
39,171,359 2,444,586 
52,686,533 4,032,231 
189,040,902 10,540,425 
15,250,403 1,011,138 
51,303,078 2,678,327 
9,030,576 574,769 
81,507,681 4,068,336 
324,566,175 27,938,668 
30,522,121 2,135,151 
8,570,480 622,830 
120,543,345 10,665,369 
100,360,839 5,883,356 
18,463,946 755,682 
83,984,601 4,299,145 
6,195,215 425,505 
19,314,130 716,892 
1,166,654 97,695 
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Average weekly 


wage 
1999- 
2000 
change 
$679 $38 
558 18 
675 21 
627 40 
506 18 
792 69 
715 57 
874 53 
705 29 
1,020 41 
587 31 
657 35 
589 16 
533 32 
732 34 
596 19 
537 19 
565 26 
554 20 
536 13 
532 15 
699 36 
852 76 
712 24 
681 37 
485 16 
604 28 
467 20 
532 20 
621 21 
668 50 
840 51 
529 24 
864 53 
598 31 
475 18 
625 21 
519 23 
630 36 
654 25 
627 28 
542 20 
477 20 
588 21 
672 39 
562 26 
556 25 
676 41 
713 26 
517 7 
590 21 
516 23 
361 4 
$31 29 
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Current Labor Statistics; | Labor Force Data 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


County! ped Percent 
change, 
cnenge: 1999-2000° 


1999-2000‘ 


United:'States® Wn.sescor 129,925,813 35,296 


384,552 


Jefferson, AL ....cecceeeeeeee 34,015 


Madison, AL . 154,344 1 35,827 
Mobile, AL ....... 169,477 - 28,611 
Montgomery, AL . 132,028 28,893 
Tuscaloosa, AL ... 76,436 29,067 
Anchorage, AK 129,828 2 36,619 
Maricopa, AZ .. 1,545,451 3 35,099 
Pima, AZ. ...:... 328,582 3 29,204 
Pulaski, AR 243,137 30,796 


75,188 


= 


27,025 


Washington, AR ......:00e20 80,009 26,406 


Alameda, CA ...... 696,859 45,062 
Contra Costa, CA 337,177 42,326 
Fresno, CA ..... 323,438 26,197 
Kern, CA ....... 238,788 28,536 
Los Angeles, CA . 4,101,907 39,671 
Marin, CA ........ 112,007 42,669 
Monterey, CA .. 164,623 29,986 
Orange, CA .. -| 1,396,170 39,208 
Placer, GA: <ctsccsessessseevecscscs 107,066 33,476 
Riverside, CA ...... 470,044 

Sacramento, CA .... $74,101 


San Bernardino, CA 528,842 
San Diego, CA ....... 1,197,997 
San Francisco, CA. 609,626 1 
San Joaquin, CA........ 201,320 
San Luis Obispo, CA . 94,926 
San Mateo, CA ......... 379,195 3 
Santa Barbara, CA 177,197 


Santa Clara, CA eas oh 1,035,451 


Le) 
@NROORA=OT ROWSHAVOBOND MAMOATAAVOW POONNNONAw 


101,822 


= 


Santa Cruz, CA ........sscece 


Solano, CA ..... 117,379 
Sonoma, CA ... 191,062 ii 
Stanislaus, CA 162,064 


Tulare, CA ...... 133,264 


Pepe OO a eae ON COTE CO OD CSOD NOCD G90 STG C9107 G92 GD/ G2 GOiDS CAs COICSIND ND SIND IND 09:09 COIS COINS aces 
~—AODHO-ORHOH BHWOHNwW=-DAM NOMAMBANON BYHANYNWODKR ABNOR@AW=H +o ObNMO-=NYS=ND w 


Ventura, CA 287,744 
Yolo, CA ..... 84,687 
Adams, CO ..... 144,793 
Arapahoe, CO . Nt 284,254 
BoulderiiGOliicasassioneccsse 179,721 1 
Denver CO einyzccncsspserses 469,163 4 
El Paso, CO.... i 237,761 
Jefferson, CO . 210,529 
Larimer, CO .... 119,151 
Fairfield, CT .... 428,235 
Hartford, CT .... 501,880 
New Haven, CT . 367,661 
New London, CT .... 123,056 
New Castle, DE ..... 284,540 


Washington, DC .... 635,811 
Alachua, FL .... 
Brevard, FL. ..... 
Broward, FL 
Collier, FL ... 
Duval, FL .... 
Escambia, FL ..... 
Hillsborough, FL 
LeeyiFLE, sticcc. 


117,619 


DADARAADONG ATOHDOONONS 


SVAN ANOOM © 


Manatee, FL es ae 


MarionsiF lee sisccesscessescccvace 
Miami-Dade, FL . 
Orange, FL ........ 
Palm Beach, FL . 
Pinellas, FL . 


sot yp tp oN ARONA 
Onn OOO~Oh-]-NWON 


= 
DONT a Ou SO 


Volusia, FL .. 7 
Bibb GA vee urssireacsecsarten, 


BROW UK wWOHOND ~OWDAMNOMNO HYONWNHBRONND OCBBMNHMEAMDAMH DOM-WDNOO=N DNNYBRODONND® ODNDADUNNEKOD © 


29,264 


29,568 
36,734 
38,714 


GhathamulGAecsnsncws 
Clayton, GA .... 
Cobb, GA 


123,110 
116,606 
302,080 


aR ae 


SO 
VOD 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


Employment 


c 1 Ranked by 
ass change, | pefeant cane 
1999-2000° 4999-2000! 1999-2000° 


Dekalb? GA rnc cccstsntiesc: 311,673 -.3 4.7 
Fulton, GA .... 756,094 2.9 8.4 
Gwinnett, GA .... 282,618 4.5 6.1 
Muscogee, GA .. 98,516 ri 3.6 
Richmond, GA .. 106,391 -.5 3.6 
Honolulu, HI ...... e 406,865 2.3 2.8 
PGS ND ancnacestestreccr ececseres 177,684 6.5 10.0 
Champaign, IL .. 55 90,527 2.9 41 
Cook, IL ... 2,687,504 las} 5.9 
Du Page 582,104 1.6 3.6 
Kane, IL ..... 193,452 3.0 at 
Lake, IL ...... 310,654 3.0 6.7 
McHenry, IL 87,243 i) 2.0 
McLean, IL .... 84,371 ot 4.0 
Madison, IL 94,659 A) 2.8 
Peoria, IL ...... as 102,860 aa 1.5 
Rock tslangjie cicscssccsseces. 80,252 8 4.6 
SEGA LS cexcecccnsonsseevsoxees 89,992 22 2.5 
Sangamon, IL * 144,408 4.5 1.6 
WE Te acsaccrennees es 142,294 3.5 24 
Winnebago, IL & 143,761 ds) 1.9 
Allen, IN .. 189,403 2 3.1 
Elkhart, IN .. 122,481 6 2.4 
Hamilton, IN i 77,431 3.0 7.9 
Lake, IN ..... = 199,418 -.6 4.0 
Marion, IN ..... * 605,976 1.6 36,465 3.2 
St sloseph;, IN), .sccstxcectss-.-- 129,574 #5) 29,649 3:5 
Tippecanoe, IN ou... eee 77,379 1.1 31,084 4.0 
Vanderburgh, IN co 109,918 af 3.2 
Lin IAS ccssscke.ce8 2.1 4.9 
Polk, IA ee 2.5 
Scott, IA ..... -7 4.0 
Johnson, KS ..... 2.7 6.7 
Sedgwick, KS ... 0 2.9 
Shawnee, KS 2.4 3.2 
Wyandotte, KS .. 79,585 1.6 34,553 Out 
Fayette, IY tccuscetenssetencs: 171,938 thal? 30,686 3.7 
Jefferson) ICY: ..22eiees.se0.-- 438,853 1.3 41 
Caddo, LA....... a 119,404 2. 3.2 
Calcasieu, LA .......... fs 84,060 2 a7: 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 246,800 2.9 1.4 
Jefferson, LA ue ag 214,949 -.6 2.1 
Lafayette, LA . ie 113,933 2.2 5.6 
Orleans, LA....... 263,385 1.9 1.3 
Cumberland, ME .. 166,757 3.7 14 
Anne Arundel, MD i 193,861 5:3 7.3 
Baltimore, MD ..........c0c0 358,087 Ver 4.6 
Frederick, MD ... 77,415 5:4 5.8 
Howard, MD ...... e 128,741 3.2 5.0 
Montgomery, MD ..... re 447,885 5.2 5.5 
Prince Georges, MD us 303,380 3.3 6.8 
Baltimore City, MD ... < 386,497 8 4.5 
Barnstable, MA ..... cs 88,527 3.6 0 
Bristol, MA ..... i 221,519 ee 4.6 
Essex, MA ..... , 305,311 2.4 8.9 
Hampden, MA... fe 204,300 1.9 48 
Middlesex, MA ......:csceseeee 846,989 3.1 52,086 11.8 
Norfolk, MA .....cscsecereeeeee 325,002 2.4 43,371 10.4 
Plymouth, MA ae 166,481 1.3 33,930 6.3 
Suffolk, MA .... 608,277 3.3 56,682 RAs) 
Worcester, MA .. 321,060 2.4 37,659 10.8 
Genesee, MI .. 165,615 -1.2 36,418 1.7 
Ingham, MI ..... 173,904 itv 34,997 5:7 
Kalamazoo, Ml .. 118,174 3 32,652 2.3 
Kority. Ml) :ic25.553 349,719 2.2 33,971 2.6 
Macomb, MI ... i 337,308 3 40,924 3.6 
Oakland, Ml) sncnossserrceense0s 768,590 1.0 44,469 4.2 
OltaaMllitscsrtereeececconss 118,812 1.9 31,914 3.4 
Saginaw, MI ...... a 95,531 -7 34,657 2.4 
Washtenaw, MI . e 195,836 6 40,182 5.3 
Wayne, MI ..... 2 867,244 thee 42,424 3.5 
Anoka, MN 5 108,984 3.8 33,930 4.5 
Dakota, MN .... 153,432 2a. 34,402 4.9 
Hennepin, MN ae 874,606 2.1 43,818 Tan 
Olmsted, MN ......escceeeseees 82,632 3.9 36,111 3.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Employment Average annual pay 
County’ Percent de eet Percent 
change, ele change, | 
3 ’ l= 

1999-2000° | , 599 5900! 1999-2000 
Ramsey, MN qu... eee 333,173 levé 5.8 
St Lows, MN «occcvsccessee- 94,950 1.4 46 
Stearnsy MN ices ceccetr ace 76,326 <¥e2 4.2 
Harrison, MS 89,737 4 48 
Hinds, MS 136,833 -1.3 4.6 
Boone, MO 75,775 2.8 3.1 
Clay, MO...... 84,076 -1 6.5 
Greene, MO. 142,525 2.4 3.2 
Jackson, MO..... 393,792 4 6.2 
St. Charles, MO 96,010 3.4 3.8 
St. Louis, MO ...... = 646,535 8 5.6 
St. Louis City, MO ...........5 250,737 4 41 
DouglasiiNEien- cance. 330,999 2.4 3.9 
Lancaster, NE .. os 146,267 ee 3.9 
Clark, NV ......... 697,580 5.3 3.4 
Washoe, NV .... 189,119 3.2 4.4 
Hillsborough, NH 193,312 2.5 9.0 
Rockingham, NH 129,521 41 9.8 
Atlantic, NJ .. 140,139 -.2 3.4 
Bergen, NJ... 449,031 6 6.9 
Burlington, NJ .. oe 180,181 9 49 
CamoeniNulccssasvetrss 199,911 0 34 
ESSOX; NGM nessccsnccovcscasnosacse 364,395 ere 3.6 
Gloucester, NJ . i 86,734 8 2.8 
Hudson, NJ ...... sea 238,580 3.5 10.4 
Mercer, NJ ... ie 209,727 Sel 5.0 
Middlesex, NJ .. 392,932 7 5.8 
Monmouth, NJ . 233,217 2.5 5.8 
Morris, NJ .... 275,593 2.8 19.0 
Ocean, NJ.... 129,024 2.4 4.3 
Passaic, NJ .. eg 178,441 t2 1.5 
Somerset, Nu ........2-scesesee 173,343 3.9 §2 
Union, NJ ..... 235,578 1.5 5.6 
Bernalillo, NM .. 307,817 PAG 44 
Albany, NY ... 231,009 1.4 6.0 
Bronx, NY .... 213,023 2.2 2.7 
Broome, NY . 99,594 ie 3.4 
Dutchess, NY 109,946 1.8 2.2 
Erie, NY ....... 459,906 1.0 3.0 
Kings, NY .. 441,804 23 3:1 
Monroe, NY . ts 399,544 9 1.8 
N&@SSAUD INS: ccnccovscutsceons sens 599,477 1.8 4.4 
New York, NY ...........eeeee 2,383,948 3:3 8.1 
Niagara, NY ..... ee 78,351 4 3.5 
Oneida, NY ...... ded 110,870 1.6 4.0 
Onondaga, NY . 252,481 af 3.4 
Orange, NY ...... 119,607 1.6 46 
Queens, NY . 480,695 1.3 4.4 
Richmond, NY . 88,268 2.0 4.2 
Rockland, NY ... 106,360 1.4 5.3 
Suffolk, NY ....... 5 578,530 2:33 6.5 
Westchester, NY ........c00 405,524 2.4 47,043 8.2 
Buncombe, NC ..........0:0008 106,108 6 27,651 3.8 
Catawba, NC ...... 101,347 2.6 28,205 4.0 
Cumberland, NC . ae 109,927 ues} 26,098 3.9 
Durham, NC ..... og 167,190 2.9 49,370 12.6 
Forsyth, NC . 181,682 1.8 33,960 6.1 
Gaston, NC .. XA -3.5 28,298 3.9 
Guilford, NC ..... 279,867 6 32,209 25 
Mecklenburg, NC 512,693 3.5 40,677 5.7 
New Hanover, NC 87,193 6 28,552 4.2 
Wake, NC 383,827 3.3 35,357 TE 
Cass, ND .. 81,831 2.2 27,803 441 
Butler, OH .... 126,289 of 31,520 1.8 
Cuyahoga, OH . 817,577 9 36,530 4.2 
Franklin, OH .... 702,098 2.3 35,001 4.7 
Hamilton, OH 566,563 ah 37,590 3.9 
Lake, OH ..... 102,231 1.4 30,746 2 
Lorain, OH ... 106,155 2.4 32,007 1.9 
Lucas, OH .... 238,457 6 32,291 2.4 
Mahoning, OH .... on 112,504 -.6 25,985 3.0 
Montgomery, OH .............. 303,551 4 34,518 2.6 
Stark (OH jot ccceeerereceer 175,740 1.8 28,498 21 
SummitiOH zest 266,421 4s) 32,679 4A 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


County! 


THROMBUS OHES cacosencens 94,574 
Oklahoma, OK . 414,012 
Tulsa, OK ......... 340,565 
Clackamas, OR 132,715 
Lane, OR ...... 139,742 
Marion, OR ....... 127,506 
Multnomah, OR ... sk 453,025 
Washington, OR ...........05 224,091 


Allegheny, PA 711,401 
Berks, PA...... 168,431 
Bucks, PA ..... 244,368 
Chester, PA ..... 216,913 
Cumberland, PA .. 124,070 
Dauphin, PA .... 72575 
Delaware, PA 212,554 
En@s PA: ccccsscsecs 131,635 
Lackawanna, PA .. 98,426 
Lancaster, PA .. 218,529 


LPM: (PA: viiccccccsnssnqctceses 171,288 
Luzerne, PA ..... 143,212 
Montgomery, PA .. 481,287 
Northampton, PA . 87,857 
Philadelphia, PA ..... 668,955 
Westmoreland, PA .. 134,440 
Vorts PAviccocsccs 167,817 
Providence, RI . 290,755 
Charleston, SC oa 182,872 
Greenville, SC... eee 233,035 
POM) OG cacenccecucatsensecersnsss 99,134 
Lexington, SC ox 81,324 
Richland, SC .... 207,461 
Spartanburg, SC .. 119,717 
Minnehaha, SD 105,822 
Davidson, TN ... 434,823 
Hamilton, TN . 188,112 
Knox, TN .......... 202,718 
Rutherford, TN . nee 77,068 
SHIDY-AIIN = .c2 nsscartanoecctec 500,289 
BRST TIX caccsovsncevevesvecrnacacsess 87,858 
Bexar, TX 648,757 
Brazoria, TX .. 75,415 
Cameron, TX 109,044 
Collin, TX ...... 167,768 
Dallas, TX .. 1,566,821 
Denton, TX 119,606 
El Paso, TX ... 251,466 
Fort Bend, TX .. 87,697 
Galveston): TX: ssecvessecerceness 86,822 
FABHIS SIX ices caxssaucscnccnsacee 1,841,672 
Hidalgo, TX ... ite 163,060 
Jefferson, TX 120,759 
Lubbock, TX . 115,376 
Mc Lennan, TX 98,049 
Montgomery, TX .. 76,837 
Nueces, TX ... 142,277 
Potter, TX .. 75,570 
Smith, TX ... Po 83,392 
DARTAIN, TK csetsvscandounczaraans 702,884 


Travis, TX 
Williamson, é 
Davis, UT ...... 


538,098 
76,582 
84,638 


Salt Lake, UT 531,434 
Utah, UT .... 142,352 
Weber, UT .... 86,412 
Chittenden, VT .. 95,283 
Arlington, VA.... 158,007 
Chesterfield, VA 107,846 
Fairfax, VA ..... 538,044 
HHONPICO VAM scsncocccrentescstses 165,582 
Loudoun, VA ..... 87,323 
Prince William, VA 78,175 


Alexandria, VA ..... 
Chesapeake, VA .. 
Newport News, VA . ts 
INGIOIKS WA Sisssccccesesrsccacssci 


91,988 
81,308 
93,624 
145,181 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 


Average annual pay 


County! Percent Ranked by Percent 
change, nobel change, 
1999-2000? | , c2ange: 1999-2000? 


Richmond, VA .......ssesesee 167,023 1.5 5.1 
Roanoke City, VA .. 75,909 3.0 46 
Virginia Beach, VA 165,536 3.6 4.3 
Clark WAC eccsccrcesccrecastersre 113,933 1.6 6.0 
King, WA..... .| 1,168,342 3.2 2.6 
Pierce, WA..... 237,055 ae 5.3 
Snohomish, WA . 210,054 -1.0 3.4 
Spokane, WA . 188,025 2.4 8.0 
Thurston, WA . 84,466 1.8 6.8 
Yakima, WA ... 94,173 1.8 3.8 
Kanawha, WV 112,963 8 3.1 
Brown, WI ... ‘ 142,442 2.2 2.9 
Dano; Wl arvcvsxcessececexccssseeeee 274,354 2.6 5.5 
Milwaukee, WI... 528,947 6 3.1 
Outagamie, WI... ; 94,319 2.9 4.4 
Racine, WI ......... 79,153 -9 -.6 
Waukesha, WI ... : 222,780 1.2 5.2 
Winnebago, WI... 90,213 22 2.8 
SanvUany PR veccessuctsreeces 328,105 41 3.2 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. See Notes on Current Labor 5 Totals for the United States do not include 
Statistics. data for Puerto Rico. 

2 Data are preliminary. ® Data are not available for release. 

3 Percent changes were computed from Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. Employees (UCFE) programs. The 315 U.S. 

counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 

* Rankings for percent change _ in covered workers in the United States 


employment are based on the 314 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Sete 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labor force........cccesecseseeseseee ced 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
Employed ss ..icsccpsnceessnsetsescsceesecsesoaps 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
AGrICUIEUTG iescsucersrtessersetctenrse--een 3,247 Shs 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries............| 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
Wnemployedivicc.ssccrsss-ciressvescitevasace 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Unemployment rate.........cccceee 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Not in the labor fOrCe........ecseeseeeeseeeees 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Total employment. 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 
Private sector....... ws 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 
Goods-produGing etic tscsrsacctcsecr ees 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 
Mining iwncntcecetcce es scceeten scene 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 
GonsttuGtoniaiackcssasnee coneceee are 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 
Manufacturing: i. scvcssc-casconterntccsoucee 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 
SOrvice-prOdUcing...c.cecssssscesscscssssccsesoee 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 
Wholesale trade 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 
Retail trade.............ccsesseee. 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 | 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,560 
SOMMGOS Sapneacaasnsesssctasbancticcenagiraunneney 29,052 30,197 31,579 CS EIAIZA 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 
GOVOIMMON EE <ic.cscccsisc.cisecsasesseeecec eared 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 
Pedoralicca is oer assacacsseussnccereoues 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 PATE 
State. 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 
MOG al ines ssnsnsciucacssaeacxadegy ewes oreevaie 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


' Construction: 


| Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
ii a aT 
Private sector: 
Average weekly NOurS.............sssssssessssssseeecssecsesees 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............:::000+ J 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 
Mining: 
AVETAGS WEEKIY NOUNS. cc cccsccenssecseeqncescsotercesdesnasuai 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............::.cc0ee 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 
rere Stee 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 
AVETAGE WEOKY NOULS ciicensn-sasecsnnssesononcxecnndurvnecsduner 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 Ants) 17.88 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-.:2:0++ 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 
Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUIS..........:eccceeccereeesseesereseeeessees 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).................00+- 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 $98.21 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average Weekly NOULS..........cccescesseeseeeseeesescescenseeee 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............::.00++4 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............0+2+++4 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOUIS...........sssccsseesscesssesessesseeeee] 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-...+++4 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........ccccccccsceseseeseecesensereneeeenee 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...............:00 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............0++++4 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........:ccccccsesesscsseeeereceseesereees 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............::0+ 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 529.24 547.04 
Services: 
Average Weekly NOurs..........cssccceeseesereeneeeesensesens 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 
10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 
{June 1989 = 100] 


41999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2001 
—- 
Civilian workers” Soa Rare oe MRTG Moo bo oa ty open eab oye neds SeRCaas aeceneS 143.3 144.6 146.5 148.0 149.5 150.6 152.5 153.8 155.6 ile 4.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WWIRIG=CONAIAWOTKENS secemtesrncees ses: cveaetsbeengnsensrseccecsoneeeeserays 145.0| 146.3] 148.4| 149.9) 151.5} 152.5} 154.4) 156.0] 157.7 AA 1.1 
Professional specialty and technical............:scceseeeerees 143.9] 145.3] 146.7/ 148.3) 150.0} 151.3) 153.2) 154.3) 156.7 1.6 45 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..............00004 147.3 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 6 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical.. oA 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 155:3) 156.8 158.8 WES) 4.6 

Blue-collar WOrKerS.........ceceseeesesreneensesees 139.5} 140.6) 142.7) 144.1 145.6] 146.5} 148.2; 149.3) 151.1 1.2 3.8 

SGIVICO,OCCUP AU ONS eae atarrccsasecencessesscenanr ses cncecuncremceceten teal 143.1 144.8 146.0 147.1 148.5 150.0 152.0 153.3 155.0 11 4.4 

Workers, by industry division: : 

Goods-producing.... 141.2) 142.5] 144.9] 146.6] 148.0} 148.8} 150.7) 152.2 153.3 at 3.5 
Manufacturing... 142.1 143.6 146.0 147.5 148.7 149.3 151.3 152.6 153.3 aS) 3.1 

SERMICO=PlOGUI CHG. ccsceecateeoessosressencetenccescceonssciaeaemmeeanarcnes 144.0 145.3 147.1 148.4 150.1 151.1 153.0 155.4 156.4 43 4.2 
TWO O Sc cary cee on aes ven cwienaoaot onsen canetahnacoetes oan pmceraceehmaruaries 145.1 146.5 148.0 149.3 151.2 152.4 154.3 155.4 158.1 ile/ 4.6 

Health services... nee 142.7 144.3 145.9 147.5 149.0 150.7 152.5 154.6 156.7 1.4 5.2 
HOS pital Siziiscesse ae dor ssseosck uo davtiacctevats cesses one assess 143.4, 145.0} 146.3) 147.7; 149.5) 151.3) 153.2} 155.6] 158.2 ile7/ 5.8 
Ecticational SemiC@Sic.scccscose-rv<cco-escos-aaveemiacectanaysneoeter reas 144.6 145.8 146.5 146.8 149.7 150.6 151.7 152.2 156.1 2.6 4.3 
Public administration® 142.4 144.4 145.7 146.1 146.9 148.3 150.6 151.9 153.8 ales 4.7 
Omran fa CHUC ING. svicceveccseocraaceasnevaveeveveupaam@evaracceescntacxs, 143.4 144.7 146.6 148.0 149.6 150.7 152.6 154.0 156.0 1:3 4.3 
Private industry WOrkKeIS. .............:ccceeseerseeeseeseees sees 143.3] 144.6] 146.8} 148.5} 149.9) 150.9] 153.0) 154.5) 155.9 9 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:..:cscceseseceseseeeseeeeeeees 143.2} 144.5| 146.5} 148.2} 149.8) 150.9) 153.0} 154.4) 156.0 1.0 41 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-CONATIWONK ONS avceccncrce ce sscpparcec-pheveaernems saarcnosersapanener 145.6 146.9 149.3 151.1 152.6 153.6 155.7 157.4 158.7 8 4.0 
EXCRIGING SAleS OCCUPATONS «<< ccncnsesceacasenscevisannnnsonnxan 146.0 147.3 149.4 151.3 152.9 154.1 156.5 158.1 159.6 9 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7 152.2 153:7 156.3 15725) 159.2 1.1 4.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..|_ 147.7; 149.1 151.1 152.7} 154.4) 155.3) 157.3} 159.4) 160.2 5 3.8 
Sales OccUpAatianss.eeea.hs..ccseosee meat anne serancaneraromesesd 144.1 145.3 148.9 150.3 151.2 151.4 152.3 154.5 155.0 a} 25 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 153.4 156.1 157:7 159.5 1.1 4.7 
Blue-Collar: Workersics:cci-<cess-sccssveevestivs seccesecursccessecarensestrael 139.4) 140.5) 142.6) 144.1 145.5} 146.4) 148.2| 149.3) 151.0 11 3.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 139.6 140.6 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7| 148.7 149.7 151.8 1.4 41 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. oa 139.9 141.4 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8 148.3 149.1 150.4 9 3.0 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 134.4; 135.2 137.5} 138.6 139.9 141.1 142.6 143.9 145.6 1.2 4.1 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 143.2 144.4 146.4 148.1 149.4 150.4) 152.2 153.4 154.9 1.0 3.7 
SENVICe OCCUPATIONS ye co fep ee o- ean sence ee ncnen-saestosesereensepeceenr 141.0) 142.6) 143.9) 145.4) 146.6} 148.1 150.0} 151.3} 152.6 9 44 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* veeseeeeeneeaeaes 141.9) 143.1 145.3] 146.9} 148.4) 149.5) 151.4) 152.7) 154.3 1.0: 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PIOGUCING) :ascscsecesnsccccscocsscsstsesecrsscarensecencenrerscceets eH 141.1 142.5) 144.8) 146.6) 147.9; 148.8) 150.7) 152.1 153.1 ttl 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 140.5 141.8 144.2 145.9 147.2 148.2 150.1 151.5 162.5 Af 3.6 
White-collar occupations...... 143.9} 145.5) 148.1 150.1 151.3] 151.9] 154.5) 156:5) “156.8 Re 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 142.5) 143.9) 146.5| 148.4; 149.6] 150.5} 153.0) 155.0) 155.3 - 3.8 
Blue-collar/occupations:...-...¢-c.scscc-<cessc:e-eenrcesessaresesasseel 139.4) 140.7| 142.8; 144.4) 145.8) 146.8; 148.2) 149.3) 150.8 1.0 3.4 
GONnSTUCTION: <<. comeacercatasccresetomsenvredenesssetertteer are eee 137.9} 138.7} 140.8) 143.2) 145.1 146.7/| 148.2} 150.3] 151.7 9 4.5 
Manufacturing....... cee AK esi 143.6) 146.0) 147.5) 148.7; 149.3} 151.3) 152.6} 152.2 43) 3.1 
White-collar occupations.......... «| 144.3] 145.8) 148.2] 150.2) 151.4) 151.5} 154.2] 156.0} 156.0 0 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.... «| 142.5] 143.8] 146.2} 148.2} 149.3) 149.7) 152.2} 154.0) 153.8 =i 3.0 
Blue-Collar OCCUDALOMSrrcs-cieesssparssesteseeenesndesccorsneserececd 140.5) 142.1 144.4) 145.6 146.7) 147.8) 149.1 150.0} 151.3 48) 3.1 
DUrAablesi incu sccsecaterrers ereriescpeostea citer terovecuvmesatacviisesuigteed 142.3; 144.0} 146.5} 148.3} 149.4) 150.1 151.8] 153.1 154.0 6 3.1 
Nondurablesixirescs-ccossstsocnnstocvers, censored 141.5} 142.8) 1449) 146.0! 147.5) 147.7! 150.4) 151.6) 152.0 3 3.1 
SERVICE PIOGUICHNGeesest srr saanecerencestrcce-senscacesvassconvesrtctvstester, 144.1 145.3 147.4 149.1 150.6 iene 153.8 ihslehe} 156.9 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUpPAtiONS.............cceccsccesseersesceeseens 144.6 145.9 147.7 149.4 151.1 152.2 154.6 156.0 157.8 1.2 4.4 
White-collar occupations 145.8} 147.0] 149.3) 151.0) 152.6] 153.7] 155.8] 157.41 159.0 1.0 4.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........cc0:cscesssscecseseneneeed 147.0] 148.3} 150.3} 152.1 153.9} 155.1 157.5] 159.1 160.9 1.4 45 
Blue-collar occupations Peden et SOat 139.8} 141.8) 143.1 144.5} 145.3) 147.7) 148.7) 150.9 15) 4.4 
SOMICE |OCCUDATONS execsecescenssarasacerarsurvsscensseheetentstenste, 140.8 142.4 143.6 145.1 146.3 147.9 149.6 150.8 152.2 9 4.0 
Transportation and public utilities. 141.8) 142.3) 143.9) 145.7) 147.4) 148.3) 150.5) 152.4) 153.5 Ah 44 
Transportation 138.7} 139.5] 140.4) 141.8] 142.8) 143.9] 145.4) 146.9] 148.2 9 3.8 
PUDNCIOHNHOS fi saressrccevecc.scessesoresse cc crancesttrassteccesessdecseeel 145.7 146.1 148.6 150.9 153.5 154.1 157.3 159.8 160.7 6 4.7 
Communications 146.1 146.0) 148.4) 150.9} 153.9} 154.7/ 158.3} 161.1 162.8 11 5.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErviceS..........cccceseeseees 145.1 146.1 148.9; 151.0) 152.9} 153.4) 156.0) 158.1 158.1 0 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade..... 142.2} 143.5; 145.6) 147.3] 148.3] 149.4) 151.0/ 152.6] 153.7 oe 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 142.8; 1443] 146.4) 148.1 149.6; 150.6} 152.6) 153.9; 155.4 1.0 3.9 
Wholesale trade 146.3) 148.5); 150.0) 151.8) 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8; 158.6 5 43 
Excluding sales occupations 145.8) 147.4; 149.6 151.4 152.7 154.9 156.9 158.5 160.0 9 48 
Feetall| (ade acc: -cccreussscassvcssscesses 140.0; 140.7; 143.2} 144.8) 146.2) 146.6] 148.7) 149.7; 150.9 8 3.2 
General merchandise stores. 137.2} 138.3) 139.7) 141.0| 142.2) 144.4] 147.3] 149.4] 149.7 #2 53 
FOOOSSIONES revesnsevasreccectaccactnstensveciecevessracurtcrareoretartennt 137.0} 138.1 140.1 142.5) 143.4, 144.5 146.1| 148.2; 149.7 1.0 4.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


i 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
Sor 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | onded ended 
| Sept. 2001 

: ; ie T 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........cccccscceseeseeeees 147.6 148.3 152.0 153.1 155.2 15.7 157.9 159.5 160.9 0.9 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations). 2cccs.cscscccscccanvsactacssnena 151.0 151.6! 154.2 155.5 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 1.0 4.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 1.6 5.8 
NISUFANCG ir ccxaneccsctsatetestu. seek osnracestenaeaeraccsc on reeeetecerte eacceh 144.5| 145.8) 149.9 151.3 154.8 155.2 157.6) 159.3) 159.9 4 3.3 
SOR VIGSS eo cke teas cca suc scuetesanersedececatee ane Ren 146.1 147.6 149.4 151.2 152.9 154.1 156.5 157.8 160.0 1.4 4.6 
BUSINESS SOIWICES. ccseadecescanqcactcasctds sauaeeveuscanceeeeedaceiviee 150.7 151.9 154.2 156.3 157.5 158.4 160.5 163.0 165.2 1.3 4.9 
Health services.. 142.6 144.2| 145.8 147.5 149.0 150.6) 152.7) 154.7} 156.8 1.4 5.2 
FAQSDIEAIS «<2. sco, csusrnnstentecnsnceceamccrsictete tease 143.0 144.6) 145.8] 147.5 149.2) 151.1 153:5)\ 155.9) 99158:4 1.6 6.2 
Educational Services...........:cccsccceeeeees 152.2 153.0} 154.0 154.9; 158.8) 159.9) 162.3; 162.6) 166.4 23 4.8 
Colleges and universities..............cccccscccecceseessesseseeseees 1526 Peas 154.6; 155.5} 158.6} 159.2) 162.2 162.6) 166.2 ee 4.8 
Nonmanaiaetuiriing:c, iccccecs foes ceacexesds tesnacvvacvccusauihaccsesuveae 143.4 144.5 146.7 148.4 150.0 151.1 153.1 154.7 156.3 1.0 4.2 
Wihite-CoNar WORKKEYS: <5.2-<<..csccnccsbouseestessscacscvevcxadesnsosecess 145.6 146.9) 149.2 151.0 152.6] 153.7) 156.8) 157.5)  159:0 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales OcCUpatiONS. ............ccccccsceceesessceeeeee 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 11 4.6 
RRNOHCREEP COCERIDRTIONIS. os cos cctssacteck ccadacaciece <aetsiewscnntet 138.0 138.7 140.6 142.3 143.9 144.8 146.9 148.1 150.2 1.4 4.4 
SOmicO OCCUDA ONS yon. ccacncsssunsisseecrcesssscecattrneectcanceaes » 140.7; 142.3 143.5 145.1 146.3 147.8 149.5 150.7 152.1 9 4.0 
State and local government WOrkeTS..........c:cscessesseeeeeseesees 143.1 144.6| 145.5) 145.9 147.8; 148.9) 150.3) 151.2 154.3 P| 4.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Whiite-CONan, WOTKGIS....5c2sc<scssscsssaseydsvsziessiaudssassagcttesniraacasss 142.6 144.0 144.9 145.3) 147.3) 148.3} 149.5} 150.4) 153.7 2.2 4.3 
Professional specialty and technical...............c:cccceseeeees 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 2.4 4.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..................) 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 1.8 4.8 
Administrative support, including clerical............0.000-{ 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 le?) 4.0 

ECONO WRN S 32.55 anne nn eebortearcokeenteencominnn el 140.9 142.5 143.7 144.2 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.0 151.5 17; 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SINS Soars cn csnc cay see an sca aeventqceserousncin ceureneetsunececaees 143.2} 144.5} 145.2} 145.5) 148.0 148.9) 149.9) 150.6; 154.4 2.5 4.3 
Services excluding schools” dts Se ane ibe ey 2 Ss on, a ie eee A 142.6 143.8 145.2 145.8 147.6 148.8 150.1 151.9 154.5 ey 4.7 
Rg SSaRN eSB prehen a Ree Cnr cae pee ee PERen eRe 144.2 145.8 147.3 147.9 150.0 151.6 152.1 154.4 157.1 We7, 4.7 
HOSP ITAIS. or ascnccsensenecnvsssneccssoectcieascessnsnecevestcsensteneveriys 144.8) 146.3) 147.9} 148.4) 150.7; 152.0} 152.2) 154.7) 157.4 ley 4.4 
Educational ServiceS..............c:cccccseseeseesseees 143.1 144.4) 145.0 145.2 147.9| 148.7} 149.6} 150.1 154.1 20 4.2 
SSEHOOIS 5 ccteae crop etnes ahs teen eerie 143.5 144.7; 145.3) 145.5} 148.2) 149.0; 149.9} 150.5) 154.4 2.6 4.2 
Elementary and secondary.. Pee 142.9 144.1 144.5 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 2.6 3.7 
Colleges and universities...............ccccsecessseseerrerenes 144.8 146.5 147.4 147.6 150.5 151.7 153.7 154.3})9.0153.8 3.0 5.6 
Diihlic Adis Aton me eae eM 142.4) 144.4) 145.7 146.1 146.9} 148.3} 150.6; 151.9} 151.9 ne) 47 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 ‘| Percent change 
iP 7 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended | ended 
| Sept. 2001 
Civilian workers’ 141.3] 142.5] 144.0! 145.4) 147.0) 147.9] 149.5} 150.8) 152.3 1.0 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 143.3 144.6 146.2 147.6 149.2 150.2 151.7 153.1 154.5 9 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 142.6 144.0 144.9 146.4 148.3 149.6 151.1 152.- 154.2 1.4 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. «| 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.9 151.6 152.4 154.0 155.8 156.7 6 3.4 
Administrative support, including clerical.......-..-:| 142.3 143.5 145.5 146.9 148.5 149.6] 151.6 152,7 154.6 1.2 41 

Blue-collar workers... 137.0/ 137.9] 139.2} 140.6) 142.0} 142.9] 144.7) 146.0) 147.6 11 3.9 

Service OCCUPALIONS............-cscsceseeseneesereeserereeersseresessteneneeeed 140.1 141.7) 143.0 144.0 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 151.2 1.0 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing.... 138.6] 139.7] 141.3] 143.0] 144.3} 145.3] 147.0] 147,6] 149.5 6 3.6 
Manufacturing... 140.2} 141.5} 142.9) 144.4] 145.7| 146.5} 148.5} 150.0} 150.7 ) 3.9 

Service-producing 142.3| 143.5] 145.0] 146.3] 148.0; 148.9} 150.5} 151.7} 153.4 ded 3.6 
Services... 144.1 145.5| 146.6] 147.9] 149.9} 151.0} 152.6; 153.6} 156.2 eT 4.2 

Health services... 140.9] 142.5} 143.8] 145.3] 146.7; 148.3] 149.8] 151.8) 153.7 i503 48 
HOSpitalS.i..--tceececes--0e 140.1 141.6] 142.6] 143.8} 145.6) 147.3) 148.8/ 151.2 15.5 5 5.4 
Educational services..... 143.7 144.7 145.3 145.6 148.9 149.6 150.5 151.0 154.6 2.4 3.8 
Public administration® 139.5} 141.5] 142.5} 142.9} 144.6) 146.1 147.6) 148.7; 150.3 Act 3.9 
Nonmanufacturing.. 141.5 142.6} 144.2 145.5] 147.2 148.1 149.7 149.7 152.6 nel 3:7 
Private industry WOrKEPS. .......-..-...-:ssesreceeseteeeeente teeny 141.0] 142.2} 143.9] 145.4 1468} 147.7) 149.4) 150.9) 152.1 8 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........-::c.cscseeseseeeereeneeeeeeees 140.8 142.0 143.5 145.1! 146.5 147.6 149.5 150.8 152.2 9 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workerS.........2::000-+ uel 143.5} 144.8] 146.6] 148.3) 149.7) 150.6] 152.3) 153.8) 154.8 Fie 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 149.9 151.1 153.0 154.4 155.7 8 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........|. 142.6 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 152.1 153.2 154.8 1.0) 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 146.4 147.6 149.2 150.7 152.3) 153.0) 154.7 156-5] 157-2 4 3.2 
Salasoccunation saa ae coeeteee tee tercee tenn naee 143.3} 146.7) 147.9] 149.0! 148.7} 149.2} 151.5) 151.2 -.2 1:5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 142.7 143.8) 146.0 147.5 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6 155.3 1.1 4.2 
BIWe-CONANWOLKONS pcs cocsacsconsacocsuscescsonsncsisvassteuterveusexarsnl 136.8} 137.7) 139.1 140.5} 141.9) 142.8, 144.6} 145.9) 147.5 11 3.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 136.7 137.5} 138.9] 140.6] 142.0 142.8 144.6 145.7 147.7 1.4 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.. 138.3 139.5 140.7 141.6} 142.9 143.7 145.6 146.9 148.1 8 3.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........). 131.9 132.7 134.1 135.2 136.5 137.6 139.5 140.7 142.1 1.0 44 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers.... 139.4 140.4 141.8 143.6 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 8 4.1 
SG@MVICO OCCUPATIONS .:.00.c2.-sn--cecseryucnsoteannseen 138.0] 139.6] 141.0} 142.5} 143.5} 144.9] 146.4) 147.5} 148.7 8 3.6 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations”... 139.3} 140.4] 142.1] 143.7] 145.0] 146.0) 147.7] 149.0] 150.3 9 3.7 


Workers, by industry division: 


(GOOUS=PLOGUGIIG eccececeeceszeese-ccuscetestescecdopepecesstensseccenteceres 138.5} 139.7) 141.3} 143.0/ 144.3] 145.2) 147.0] 148.6) 149.5 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 137.8 138.9 140.5} 142.1 143.4 144.6 146.3 147.8 148.7 6 3.7 
White-collar occupations......... 141.7 143.0 145.0 146.8 147.9 148.7 150.5 152.3 152.6 4 32 
Excluding sales occupations 140.1 141.3] 143.2 144.9; 146.0 147.2 148.9 150.5; 150.8 oe 3.3 
Blue-collar occupations... 136.6) 137.6; 139.0} 140.5) 142.0) 143.1 144.7} 146.1 147.4 9 3.8 
Construction 133.0} 133.6} 136.0} 138.0] 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9] 145.1 8 41 
Manufacturing 140.2} 141.5} 142.9) 144.4] 145.7) 146.5) 148.5) 150.0] 150.7 5 3.4 
White-collar occupations 142.7} 144.0} 145.8) 147.7] 148.7) 149.2) 151.1 152.7 lo2:.8 al 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 140.8 142.0 143.7 145.6} 146.6 147.5 149.9 150.5 150.5 0 rae 
Blue-collar occupations... 138.4) 139.7} 140.8) 142.0] 143.4) 144.6) 146.4) 147.8) 149.1 9 4.0 
Durables | 140.4) 141.8) 143.0) 144.7] 146.1 147.3} 149.0} 150.5} 151.5 af 3.7 
Nondurables wt 139.7] 140.9} 142.7) 143.9} 145.0} 145.4) 147.5) 149.0} 149.3 2 3.0 
Service-producing 142.1 143.3} 145.0 146.5} 147.9) 148.9) 150.5 151.9 153.2 9 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 142.6 143.8} 145.3 146.9) 148.3 149.4 151.3) 152.6 154.2 1.0 4.0 
White-collar occupations..... 143.8) 145.0} 146.9) 148.5} 150.0} 150.9) 152.5} 154.0} 155.2 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 145.1 146.4; 147.8] 149.6) 151.2) 152.3) 154.3) 155.6} 157.2 1.0 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations 137.0 137.8 139.1 140.3 141.6 142.2 144.3 145.3 147.5 ies 4.2 
Service occupations. 138.0 139.6} 141.1 142.5 143.5 144.8 146.1 147.2 148.4 8 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities 137.5 137.9} 138.5 140.0 141.3 142.3, 143.7 145.7 146.7 Tf 3.8 
Transportation. -| 134.4] 134.9) 134.9} 136.2) 137.4] 138.6) 139.8) 141.6} 142.6 af 3.8 
Public utilities...... | 1414.5} 141.8) 143.2} 144.9) 146.4) 147.1 148.7) 151.0} 152.0 7 3.8 
Communications.... 141.9] 142.2} 143.4) 145.0; 146.7} 147.4) 149.2) 151.8) 153.3 1.0 45 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 140.9 141.3 143.0 144.7 145.9 146.6 148.1 149.9 150.4 ae Gal 
Wholesale and retail trade 140.7) 142.0] 143.8) 145.5} 146.4) 147.4; 148.4) 150.1 150.6 3 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations 141.8) 143.3] 145.2) 146.8) 148.2; 149.0) 150.7) 151.9} 153.1 8 3.3 
Wholesale trade 144.3; 146.5} 1474} 149.4) 149.6} 151.6) 151.6) 154.5} 154.1 -.3 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. wel 144.8] 146.4) 147.9) 149.7) 151.3} 153.2) 154.9) 156.5} 157.4 6 4.0 
FROPAIN I ADO Fev cacceneceaeecesseceese seuss 138.9} 139.6} 142.1 143.5} 144.8) 145.2} 146.9} 147.8] 148.8 oh 2.8 
General merchandise stores 135.6 136.7 137.8 138.5) 139.7 142.2 143.8 145.5 145.7 af 4.3 
Food stores 133.9} 134.9} 136.7] 139.5} 140.2] 141.6) 143.3) 144.5] 145.7 8 3.9 
See footnotes at end of table. ; 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


ET 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
T 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2001 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 144.5) 145.2) 148.7; 149.5} 151.7; 151.7; 153.9; 154.6/ 155.8 0.8 Pap 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........ceseccessseeseteseseseee 147.5} 148.0) 150.2) 151.5) 153.3) 154.1 156.6} 157.6) 159.1 1.0 3.8 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 159.2 159.6 162.0 163.3 165.0 165.7 169.4) 170.8) 173.2 1.4 5.0 
HEVSUTANGE sec crea ecenssnensnecckec anurtenextsprecencennesicevexe ie ereeetnaeey 140.2} 141.5) 145.5) 146.6) 150.7} 150.8} 152.4) 153.3| 153.6 ca) 1.9 
SONVICOS Soo 5s5 sian cusasastercacascvaxacaiuetesebtassstetuccoutiess 144.5] 146.0} 147.4) 149.1 150.6] 151.8) 153.8) 155.0) 157.1 1.4 4.3 
Business services 148.5; 149.8) 152.0) 154.1 155.3} 156.0} 158.2} 160.8] 162.8 1.2 4.8 
Health services... 140.6} 142.2) 143.5) 145.3) 146.6) 148.1 149.8} 151.8} 153.6 1.2 48 
Hospitals............ 139.3 140.9 141.8 143.3 144.9 146.8 148.5 151.0 153.3 1.5 5.8 
Educational services 147.5| 148.2! 148.9) 149.6) 153.4) 154.3} 155.4] 156.1 159.6 2.2 4.0 
Colleges and universities 147.2} 147.9) 148.9) 149.4) 152.5; 152.9) 154.1 155.0) 158.4 2.2 3.9 
Nonmiatufactiiring:.-.c5siccstsos.csycussctescscacssacasvereucnuscesnieense 141.0) 142.1 143.9] 145.5) 146.9! 147.9} 149.5} 150.9} 152.2 9 3.6 
White-collar workers «| 143.5] 144.7) 146.5] 148.2] 149.6) 150.6) 152.3} 153.8} 155.0 8 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........c.scssssessesesetetseeeees 144.6) 145.9) 147.4) 149.1 150:7| 161.9) 13.9) 155.3) 156:9 1.0 41 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS 0.5. nsccseccandenSesevtisencneeens 135.1 135.8 137.4 138.9 140.3) 140.9 142.8 143.9} 145.8 1.3 3.9 
SOEVICS OCCUPAHONS. £5... ~cccencvcevacssscsiecanestereavessipresesead 137.9 139.5 140.9 142.4) 143.4 144.7} 146.0 147.1 148.2 7A 3.3 
State and local government WOrkeIS..........02ceseceeeeeeeee| 142.2! 143.5) 144.3) 144.7) 147.2] 148.3) 150.2) 151.2] 154.3 1.9 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrkK@Is..0.sccsecsscsecsscssseasssssenceceserseecesssseneastouenss 142.1 143.4) 144.1 144.5) 147.1 148.0) 149.0) 149.8) 152.7 1:9 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical...... 142.5} 143.6) 144.3) 144.7) 147.4) 148.2; 149.1 149.8] 153.0 24 3.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 142.7} 144.3) 144.9) 145.1 147.3} 148.8) 150.1 151.5} 153.9 1.6 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical... 139.6} 141.7) 142.4) 143.0) 145.0) 146.2} 147.0/ 147.6} 149.8 1.5 3.3 

BRIS-COllay; WONKONS! 25-5 SES oyccien ates tonne esp cnccbacdrcarseeneees 139.4; 140.7} 141.5) 142.1 143.9} 145.1 146.0} 146.5) 149.1 1.8 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

ROP VICES soo caso sakcss sscnc ns soes cece ance cagsnnuiren vai anaeeesebnstserpenssesereves 142.9 144.0 144.6 144.9 147.9 148.7 149.5 150.2 153.7 2.3 3.9 
Services excluding SChOOIS®....-.o.csecsenssseneisnnnnes 142.1] 143.2] 144.3) 144.8) 146.7} 147.9] 149.1} 150.7} 153.2 la 4.4 
PAGAN SERVICES eee vacccsacnaneseres tan ensue casesotscassnccancaaevaconarsd 142.8} 144.2) 145.3) 145.7} 147.7} 149.3} 149.9} 151.9} 154.2 1.5 4.4 
FROSPIGIS 5 actrecncneenpeteecaeeseesteeeseasiseassres 142.8 144.1 145.3 145.6 147.7 149.2 149.5 151.8 154.2 1.6 4.4 
Educational services 142.9] 144.0] 144.5) 144.8) 148.0) 148.7; 149.5} 150.0} 153.6 2.4 3.8 
SCHOOIS 5, sssccciasnncnssteasteyecsnes -| 148.1 144.2} 144.7; 144.9} 148.1 148.9] 149.7; 150.2} 153.8 2.4 3.8 
Elementary and S€CONGALY...........cccsccsssseeseeeeeeeeeeees 143.1 144.1 144.5| 144.6] 147.9) 148.5) 149.0) 149.5) 152.8 2.2 3.3 
Colleges and universities..........cscsccssssseesseeeeeeees 142.6) 144.4| 144.9] 145.6) 148.3) 149.5) 151.4) 151.8) 156.5 3.1 5.5 

Public administration” se staceeseeceeseeensseeaseessesasereseenasereesanseees 139.5 141.5 142.5 142.9 144.6 146.1 147.6 148.7 150.3 BL 3.9 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100) 


oe  ———————————_————————————————————— 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
= is “"T 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 
= Hh aI 
Private Industry WOrKELS..........cssscssesesesescsesesaseeeesseeneneaens 148.6) 150.2} 153.8] 155.7; 157.5) 158.6] 161.5} 163.2) 165.2 1.2 4.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrkerS.......-sessseessesseeeee 151.0) 152.5} 156.3} 158.5] 160.4) 161.5} 165.2} 167.4) 169.5 1.3 5.7 
Blue-collar workers...... 144.8; 146.2} 150.0} 151.6] 153.1) 154.1] 155.7} 156.7); 158.3 ike 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-nlOGUCIMNG eecearerescsestastesesneearpeccecuirascssttasederseiraney “= 146.3} 148.2} 152.3] 154.2] 155.7) 156.2} 158.5) 159.6} 160.8 8 3.3 
SErvics Or OGUGINGse-crcrtcsarceceseseancesvevseateraneccdutesceuresvences<? 149.4} 150.7) 154.0} 156.0) 157.9} 159.4) 162.6] 164.6) 167.1 1.5 5.8 
MANnUfacturingscrscscainctuccnsetcoscscreetysncceasescras 145.7) 147.8} 152.3] 153.9) 154.9} 154.8) 157.1) 157.9) 158.5 4 2:3 
Nonimanufactaring:eecnsncccrererusessteretensceccterse 156.1] 158.1] 159.7) 162.9} 164.9] 167.4 16 5.9 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2001 
| ae 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UO Menace ceexteaccesaessctescassrecavateeresse-ctstneusibexcnnnsstenacepensn-aactiuacstee 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 1.0 3.4 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING: ....c.csscrsvcuecseaceereusssecessesccscncnnesnsssnses 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 9 2.6 
Service-producing. as 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 151.2 1.4 41 
Maimufactur ing iiccsncncassseccascevssesconerecerseastiiesneachactniseninecdesrona 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 149.9 Ate 1.9 
INORUETIATHM ACHING, 5 ccc: -cneuncteneranseanipnceanoannsesacepavaniseravinesrcaemy 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 151.1 el 4.2 

WPCOERAIE CIN sect tae cents tress xc nnasueeah cabanas ncpusnest bn soceneaeeacesven 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 9 41 
GOOdS-PrOoduchigs.c...ssscvesscescssessvecsseeserescasccrscseregestcsascunesstees 141.8) 143.1 145.4) 147.2} 148.4) 149.3) 151.6) 153.1 154.0 6 3.8 
SGIVICO-PrOGUCIN Gs ixccrsccrce-sserenscureacersoustensnesactasssatrennasvnesciey 144.4 145.7 148.0 149.6 151.2 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5: 1.0 4.2 
Manufacturing itccrccsscrerecsseecucesosnssane 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 iS 3.5 
Nonmanufacturing 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by region’ 
143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 1.0 4.0 
141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 8 4.0 
145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 {522 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 9 3.4 
143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 1.0 4.5 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas... oH 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 9 3.9 
OUOH AICAS coctrccestvsccccovissnecerathesusscecevessdsascuucvsedseecusmvasancecar veal 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150:3 152.1 153.7 154.8 ihe 4.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

Union... ase 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 1.0 3.6 
Goods-producing.. sad 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 8 3.6 
SOPVICE=PFOGUCING) ceccesqcxcescreceonecccevwesdncersceveteectheyevovceserscznry 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 es 3.8 
IMGIVHACHIUAG: os ccis sien casenstesys sau ostexsacertrents svenuasecsPopuszahnwacesn 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 8 3.7 
NOM IMANULACHUITING: Siac. scstececesceecncetoseverecevassccrcecvssaevechsscuesseve 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 At 3.7 

PMOFILHUNOM cases casesstunoaaivsnatesceeencvauteneascduebeeuebaredisteernuns teas reteenreae 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 8 3.6 
GOOdS=PrOGUCHIG ress -ecexscsccvsvcerarssvectscccursessvoxscssussescsssesryapsed 140.0 141.1 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 161.1 Hs) 3.6 
Service-producing 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 154.1 9 3.6 
Manufacturing... a 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 4) 3.4 
INOMMANULACTUTIN Geeacescncxexssecescitsttssvessucsesssteeerctohisrstece treet es 141.8) 143.0) 145.0) 1466) 148.0) 148.9) 150.7) 152.0) 153.3 A) 3.6 

Workers, by region’ 
139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 9 3.6 
140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 6 3.4 
142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 9 3.4 
141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 9 4.1 
Workers, by area size’ 

Metropolitan areas 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 151.2 152.4 8 3.6 

Other areas............. =a) 139:8 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 6 3.5 

SOS 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
be + + iD 
Scope of survey (in O00's)........00...ccceseeeeeeceeeeeeee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid lunch time............ 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day =e - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 z © 
PANG TOSUTNNG? 2c 2c. ae een eee cee nk ees 75 76 73 72 We 71 67 68 : % 
Average minutes per day.......s.ssessesssesseeeseessee = 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 ai ss 
Paidituneralligaves. 2-22 oe sn ee ee ene - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per OCCUFTENCE...........eeeecceeeeceeeee - - - 32 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3:3 3.7 
Paid Rolldayss: ca.cecsseskccncteacse ae) 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVGTAGS OAS PON YOSN... cows. ccarzsaacsoateevocchescocex 10.1 10.0 98 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid porsonal leave.ce.\.s.seecscancoss osseccestacascctuesced 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
AVOTEQE: Gays Pel YORK... leccaccscccacccacactessstsecese - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
FIG ACRONIS oot ctor odessa dendcu cocwn ee einicnneccarenes 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Bard slek leaves en ee ee ee ea 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. < - - - - 33 37 37 60 iy 
Unpaid paternity leave................cccccccseeeeeeeeeeeees - - - - 16 18 26 53 = 
inact family Weave: 225. on cocci ccccnewcesoseccececse o = = a 4 7 84 93 


Insurance plans 


Participants in medical care plans..............00eeeeceee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 


FIOme Neal Care oo 5o cece oremnacessssckccesncececdavacenune - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PAYSIC DXA oe o3.c oocsiox aceyancoxt soos cane ebreseeaeasse - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOME COVEN GOS. occas gacen steno emitter sree tasecaal 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.................c00ceeee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
FFARORY COWCAGO oo cen. cece dence ct-eemwnerssnsausseeariceceal 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONINly CONIIDULION...........--...+--20-22-+ = = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................606.64 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: | 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
BISUFANCG 52. co soaw en senact ered eee ome ane ene nde pa ceer Penne 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 WW 74 
Survivor. INCOME! BONGNIS 3252.0 non50s2 sxececcenvnenesacsas - - - 10 8 7 6 5 iy 6 
Retiree protection available.................2...0c0eccee ee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
WVSUNINCE PACTS 5 wis me esac copescrsstsense cacncamitasscnrciaxs 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans 54 51 $1 49 46 43 45 44 ai a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '. is Mf = = a = =) ed 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............:.:ccc00 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 4 52 §2 
Early retirement available.........02...00cecceeeeeeeeeeed 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years............... - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula se 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
EAN Ar SONIISEN Gap ome sw ereseice eee eaeton a onnse see oeeee re ncnsaesscecea = = = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Floxible benefits Plans. .......2-00.10sssicssstersnsnererscsens - - = 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * = = = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 


Premium conversion plans... “4 Bs = - 
' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


fits at less than full pay. 
2 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1 — 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in O00's)..........-...cecccserseseenseeenns 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With medical care... ee eee tn. wel 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance........... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan.............::eseeeeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Panic) Re CNG os oss vse ccvenans sevsssessaccavansecvasaceenee 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day.............:ssseeeeeeeeseeeeees 37 37, - - 34 36 34 = 
Paldirest:time@sccr..cccsec-aoee cess sep onetnacedes saperns 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day. oe 27 26 - - 29 29 29 ~ 
Paidituneralileave:c..ccc2.ccaretsnasosersevescsucateeaccaces 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE...........seceeeeeeeeee es 29 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7, 3:7 a7 
Paid MOlldaysrerscersrucanes yaa seusvcunoassas tac scesrincwacsaate 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
13.6 14.2 155 
Averane\days pave arenes ernest eer 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 
Paid personal leave ae 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Avorage days; per Year. v,<2.-0s<s.7.0s-catanerecscrasvsss 28 2.6 2.6 3.0 PATE 2.9 2.9 3.0 
FEN VECAUONS fa 2 enue vans cto ssncacausbiseivccarsnccnmscrstend 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paidisick teaveme cer scat cecaee stare See eee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WN PaIGNSAVO Te cc nccccencsnoreaesacsccaqurrncetassnccstacenecs 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave. 8 qi - - 30 33 44 - 
Lnnpaid family leave ssa vcnc< cs csancassesicncceueensovcasesns - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............:eeeeceeeeees 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home healthh:caroyicy.-.svemeecscceccscsssteteeos oreescecs 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilitios................cssseeeeeeeneseeeeed 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PVSIG SI ONAN os ann a 755 canttec dese on cuca tassasbeceetves 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COMO ao osu accxaacerts cakecatsadans so vgustectebosenets 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution....................2.0.e $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage.................0006+ A 67 Te) 76 75 71 65 72 4 
Average monthly contribution... : $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans.................00000++ 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
IASUIEN COR sawae.scevecsscecesiesrveccdosttargasteasesasecevant 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits.............cccccssseeesessseeees 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...............:c:scseeeeeeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
IWISUFANCO: PlANS ee cccse.-ceecancensteckseeonccnvesseoceceerenes 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
IISUTANCO PIANSs.ccutesase caverns aee eee oe emes cence 6 26 26 = 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans 7.............. a a a 29 es = A = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.............:..:0+000000 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................. ceed 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years = 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.................ceeeceeeeeeeed 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans 31 ico 34 38 9 9 9 ts) 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ENTANGOMOMNS Hess ssseccsssccnces nuevos sesuueeaaceisseesittere 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans............s:...sssssscsesccecesseseee 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °.... 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ... A x a 7 i. is 3 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 


° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 
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31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
Measure 
1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan | Feb.’ | Mar. Apr.” | May? | June? | July’ | Aug.? Sept.’| Oct.’ | Nov.” | Dec.? 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period..........cececcceeeeceees. ive 39 0 0 1 2 6 2 5 3 6 6 7 0 2 
In effect during period........cceccceccese.e. 21 40 1 1 2 4 7 4 8 6 8 10 12 3 3 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 73 394 0 .0 17.0 Se, 26.7 136.9 11.4 ee 99.2 17.8 60.3 ae) 8.7 
In effect during period (in thousands). 80 397 3.0 3.0 20.0 Zar 29.7 141.3 150.8 146.9 237.2 167.8 211.6 4.5 10.3 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...........ece....---4 1,995} 20,419 63.0 60.0) 298.0) 327.6) 272.2] 3,095.3) 3,134.0 2,804.4) 4,186.6] 3,029.3] 3,088.6 64.5 58.9 
Percent of estimated working time’... 01 .06 () ) 


* Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private househ 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 


? Less than 0.005. 
® = preliminary. 


-01 01 .01 -10 10 -10 13 


iti A @ 


‘Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthiy Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
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old, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
| Annual average 2000 2001 


aj) 
1999 2000 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


166.6 72.2) A4s1 174.0} 175.1 175.8| 176.2| 176.9} 177.7) 178.0) 177.5} 177.5) 178.3) 177.7 177.4 
499.0 SIS 621-61" seta 524.5| 526.7| 528.0| 529.9] 532.2| 533.3] 531.6] 531.8] 534.0) 532.2} 531 3 
164.6 168.4 169.5] 170.5} 171.4] 171.8) 172.2} 172.4) 172.9) 173.4] 174.0) 174.4) 174.6 Hi75iS|mdirore 
164.1 167.8) 168.9} 170.0] 170.9] 171.3] 171.7] 171.9] 172.5} 173.0] 173.5) 173.9) 174.1 174.9) 174.6 
164.2 167.9) 168.8; 170.2| 171.3) 171.8] 172.0] 172.2} 172.8) 173.3) 173.9) 174.2) 174.3 175.2 174.7 


All items 
All items (1967 = 100).... 


Food at home......... <} 
Cereals and bakery products......:cccceeceeee 185.0 188.3} 189.0} 190.7) 191.1 191.9} 191.9] 192.5] 193.2} 194.2) 194.9] 195.9} 195.1 195.2} 194.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANG CQQS.........:.::eesee reece 147.9 154.5 15535) 156.6 158.0 159.5 160.1 160.7 160.8 161.7 162.3 162.4 162.4 163.5 162.7 
Dairy and related products’ ; : 159.6 160.7 161.4 161.5 163.6 163.6 163.2 163.4 164.7 166.9 168.3 168.9 169.4 170.8 171.2 
ruitsvand Veqetables:ccc:.....ccnc-ccccecnsariaresiersriases 203.1 204.6) 207.3) 215.1) 212.6) 211.5] 211.5} 213.3} 213.1] 211.8] 210.7) 208.8) 212.1/ 213.5) 212.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 134.3 137.8} 137.9| 136.7} 139.4; 139.9) 139.5} 138.9] 138.1 138.6] 138.9} 140.0) 139.2) 139.9} 139.5 
Other fOOdS at NOME, «.:..02.0-s0.cncseesnecnncssarerncneerss 153.5 155.6] 156.0; 156.3) 157.8) 157.9] 158.6] 157.6] 159.6} 159.5} 160.4) 161.0) 160.2} 160.9) 160.3 
Sigah amd SweatSucscssrac.scsescse-soncncscenetevenenpesesens 152:3' 154.0 153.0 153.5 155.7 155.8 165.7 154.0 155.8 155.7 156.1 156.1 156.6 156.4 154.9 
Fats and oils...... 148.3 147.4 146.5 150.2 153.0 152.6 153.1 ayes} 154.7 156.7 157.8 158.5 158.5 159.5 155.6 


168.9 172.2) 173.3) 172.7) 173.8} 174.0) 175.1 174.4, 176.4) 175.7 176.8| 177.6} 176.2} 177.0| 177.6 


Other foods 
Other miscellaneous foods’ 104.9 107.5} 110.0 108.9 109.0 108.7 108.4 108.5} 108.8 107.7 109.6} 109.5} 108.9} 108.9 110.6 
Food away from home’ . ' 165.1 169.0) 170.4 170.8 171.4 171.8) 12:3) o9%2-7)" “tis 173.6 174.1 174.7| 175.1 175.6 175.8 
Other food away from home! 105.2 109.0; 111.0 14.4 111.3) 111.4 111.6} 111.8) 112.4 112.6 113.8 114.3} 115.3) 115.4 115.4 
Alcoholic beVerage@sicc..c.-.cccccrsccesccepeocsvecarssoneasersert 169.7 174.7 176.4 176.5| 177.2 Weer) eh vet 178.5) 179.1 179.7) 180.0} 180.4 180.8 181.2 
Housing 163.9 169.6] 171.6] 171.9) 174.1 174.7 175.4| 175.4 175.9 Lesh alrite} 178.0 177.4 176.8, 176.9 
Shelter... 187.3 193.4) 195.2 195.1 196.4 197.6] 198.9} 199.2 199.6} 200.7} 201.4) 202.4; 202.0) 202.4; 202.9 


177.5 183.9] 186.8) 187.6) 188.2 188.9 189.6} 190.2 191.0 191.6; 192.3} 193.1 193.9| 194.7 195.5 
112.3 TTS] 1139 108.8 114.1 119.1 124.2 121.8) 120.0 123.7 124.0 125.2 116.8 114.5 111.6 


Rent of primary residence 
Lodging away from home 


Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence?..| 192.9] 198.7] 201.2/ 201.8) 202.4) 105.4] 203.6} 204.2} 204.9) 205.7/ 206.3; 207.3/ 208.1) 209.0) 210.1 
onantatenainancahadimedrancocce nn 101.3! 103.7; 104.5) 104.7/ 105.0/ 105.1| 105.4] 105.5} 106.8] 107.0] 106.6} 106.6] 106.7) 106.9} 106.9 
Fil Sue tatl UTA ATSRO crv ps0 coeya ersten onceseneere 128.8]  137.9/ 1427] 145.3] 153.8] 152.3) 150.8] 149.7; 151.3] 155.7) 154.8] 152.7) 150.6] 144.6] 143.5 


FEU ISP ete arch eee ea cet een eee ire te 113.5 1eZ:G A 2e 130.6} 139.8} 138.0 136.3} 135.1 136.8 141.6] 140.5} 138.0} 135.7 129.1 127.8 
Fuel oll and other fuels..........sesesccrercecnsesee 91.4 129.7} 140.3 144.9 149.1 144.6) 138.1 134.4} 131.9] 129.6 123.8) 122.1 125.3 121.5} 118.3 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.9 128.0} 132.7} 135.6} 145.7 144.0) 142.6) 141.6) 143.8 149.4 148.6; 146.0 143.1 135.9 134.7 


Household furnishings and operations....... 126.7/ 128.2} 128.9| 128.6] 128.8] 129.1} 129.1] 129.1] 128.9| 129.2] 129.2| 129.1) 129.4) 129.0) 129.1 
Rocara Meta ees Ou eemre tanh BELt bea 131.3] 129.6) 131.8] 127.8) 125.4) 128.4] 132.2) 131.9] 129.8) 126.3) 122.6] 122.6] 1268] 129.5] 128.0 
Men's and boys! apparel. ..csssss:sssse-seeenen 131.11 129.7) 131.3) 128.0/ 125.5 1266) 127.5] 128.2] 129.1; 125.8] 122.5] 121.4 123.7] 127.5] 127.4 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 123.3| 121.5 1248] 1197] 115.5} 121.0] 127.8] 127.0] 122.3} 117.5] 111.6] 112.1] 120.3] 122.1] 119.4 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel!....... | 129.0) 130.6} 130.7] 128.2} 127.4 129.3] 1316.0] 131.4) 130.6) 127.3) 124.5] 126.3} 129.3] 131.5] 132.4 


Footwear 125.7 123.8} 125.4 123.8} 121.4 122.6} 125.2! 1249] 124.4 122.1 121.3 121.9} 122.9] 124.9) 123.7 


Transportation... 144.4 153.3 155.2 154.4 154.4 154.9 153.9 156.1 159.2 158.3 154.4 153.3 155.5 152.3 150.2 
Private transportation 140.5 149.1 151.1 150.3 150.3 150.7 149.7 152.1 155.3 154.0 149.9 148.8 151.2 148.1 146.1 
New and used motor vehicles°.. ; ; “ps 100.1 100.8 101.5 102.1 102.3 102.2 101.9 101.8 101.4 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.2 100.6 101.3 
INSWAVONMICIOS He. reersctectecnince ctustpunneevadvernetesnenrecast 142.9 142.8 142.7 143.6 143.7 143.3 142.8 142.7 142.3 141.7 141.2 140.3 140.2 141.0 142.6 


Used cars and trucks’. 152.0 155.8} 159.3) 160.2; 160.4; 160.4) 159.9) 159.7) 159.1] 158.9) 158.3) 158.0} 157.3] 157.8) 157.4 
Motor fuel... s 100.7 129.3] 133.0} 127.8; 126.6/ 127.5} 124.1; 133.6) 146.8) 142.0} 125.6) 121.9] 131.4) 116.3} 104.5 
Gasoline (all types) as 100.1 128.6 132.2 127.0 125.8 126.8 123.3 132.8 146.0 141.3 124.9 121.2 130.7 115.6 103.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipmen 100.5 101.5) 1025) 103.1 103.6] 104.0) 104.7; 104.2) 104.4) 104.4) 105.1 104.9} 105.2} 105.5} 105.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 171.9 177.3| 179.9) 179.9) 180.6) 181.5) 181.7; 181.9) 182.5) 182.7; 183.4) 184.0) 185.1 186.0 186.4 
Public transportation 197.7 209.6} 209.1) 209.5) 210.2) 212.1) 210.0) 208.3) 209.3) 216.3) 216.1) 213.7; 212.7) 209.1) 205.1 
Medical care 250.6 2608) 264.1) 264.8) 267.1; 268.9) 270.0) 270.8; 271.4) 272.5) 273.1) 274.4; 275.0) 275.9) 276.7 
Medical care commodities. 230.7 238.1 240.0 241.1 242.3) 243.8 244.9) 245.7) 246.6 248.1 248.5 249.1 249.6 250.2 250.6 
Medical care services 255.1 266.0) 269.8} 270.4) 273.0/ 274.9} 275.9} 276.8) 277.3) 278.3] 278.9) 280.5} 281.0) 282.0) 283.0 
Professional services 229.2 237.7; 239.8) 240.3) 242.6/ 244.1| 244.8) 2456) 245.8) 246.5) 246.8) 247.7; 247.9) 2484) 248.8 
Hospital and related services 299.5 317.3} 324.7) 325.3) 328.5) 331.0) 332.8) 333.6] 3365.1 336.6] 337.9) 341.2) 342.6) 344.8) 347.1 


ROCrenticn ee uM 102.1 103.3} 103.7; 103.7; 104.1 104.3} 104.3) 105.0} 105.0 104.8 105.0 105.1 105.2 105.3 105.5 
VidGO AND AUDIO... .oococsocecscccececcccccsccsecoeseceesccsel 100.7 101.0} 100.9} 100.7 101.2; 101.6 101.6) 101.7) 101.6) 104.3) 101.7) TON7| F013) 1013 101.4 
Education and communication®......... oe pest 101.2 102.5} 103.2} 103.6}; 103.9) 104.0 104.3} 104.1 104.0 104.4 104.8 105.8) 106.6) 107.1 107.0 
Tapa Vacs itoti ieaceene teenie mae an sie ae eee 107.0 112.5) 115.4 1155 115.8 116.0 116.1 116.1 116.4) 116.9) 117.2 119.5) 124.7 122.2 122.3 
Educational books and supplies..............::000 261.7 279.9; 284.8) 285.4; 289.2} 290.4; 290.8) 290.8) 290.7; 293.9) 295.1 298.0/ 305.4} 307.2) 304.7 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 308.4 324.0) 332.5) 332.7) 333.3) 333.7! 3340] 334.1 335.0} 336.2) 337.2} 343.9] 350.0] 351.5} 352.0 
Gommmunicationt's:...sccsce sce 96.0 93.6 92.3 93.0 93.3 93.2 93.7 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.6 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 
Information and information processing’? Reece 95.5 92.8 91.5 92.2 92.4 92.2 92.7 92.3 91.8 92.1 92.5 92.4 92.0 92.5 92.2 
Telephone services!” Sie hs SER ee wie) 100.1 98.5 97.5 98.4 98.8 98.7 99.4 99.0 98.7 99.0 99.6 99.6 99.2 99.9 99.6 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services’*................ 80:5 25.9 24.2 23.8 23.2 22.9 22.5 22.1 217 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!” Sree Re a Sete, Cree §3.5 414 37.3 36.5 35.0 33.9 32.4 31.7) 30.4 29.8 29.3 27.8 26.7 26.4 25.8 
Other QOOdS ANd SOPVICES,,...ccccsessesccorecscnerssercsseess 258.3 271.1 276.2| 274.0) 275.9) 277.2) 277.7} 277.7| 281.3) 281.2) 285.8] 283.3) 287.8] 285.6] 289.2 
Tobacco and smoking products............ccccccceeeeee 355.8 394.9) 411.0} 396.6) 404.3) 408.5) 407.7) 424.2) 4187| 421.0) 441.2| 424.6| 444.0| 429.9) 446.7 
Personal care’.......... seeavectaniuens erecta 161.1 165.6) 167.4 167.8; 168.2 168.6 169.1 169.6] 169.5} 170.0 170.7 Ae? 171.9) 1723 172.6 
Personal care products | ....ccccccceeee ae 151.8 163.7) 15389; 155.5] 165.3)" 166.3 155.7" 55:8) 158.2) 154.6} 155.1 154.7; 155.5} 155.4 155.4 
Personal care services'........ CRN os ; 171.4 178.1 180.6 181.3} 181.6) 181.9} 182.2) 183.4) 184.1 184.1 184.8] 185.2} 185.5] 185.9 186.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Usoan Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


erie Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 2000 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS..................+. 243.0) 252.3) 255.7 255.7 25753 258.6] 259.5} 260.2) 261.0) 261.8) 263.2 265.5; 266.4 267.3} 268.0 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 144.4 149.2 150.6 150.0 150.0 150.6 150.7 151.9 152.9 15241 150.4 149.8 151.5 150.5 149.5 
Food and beverages.... 164.6 168.4 169.5 170.5 171.4 171.8 172.2 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0 174.4 174.6 175.3 itor 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 132.5 137.7} 139.3] 187.8) 137.4) 1384 138.0) 139.7] 140.8} 139.4] 136.5} 135.4) 138.0] 136.1 134.6 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 137.5 147.4 150.2 147.2 146.4 147.7 147.9) 151.0 153.5) 151.3 146.3 144.8} 149.6} 146.0 142.8 
Apparel 131.3} 129.6] 131.8) 127.8] 125.4) 128.4) 132.2} 131.9} 129.8) 126.3) 122.6) 122.6) 126.8) 129.5} 128.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel........ 146.0 162.5 165.7 163.1 163.2 163.7 161.9 167.0 172.0 170.4 164.5 162.1 167.5 160.4 156.2 

Durables............. 126.0 125.4 125.5} 125.9} 125.9] 125.9] 125.5) 125.4 124.9} 124.5) 124.2) 123.6) 123.4) 123.6) 124.2 

SIGS a nea ctees se wre seen ohssvissoasectnuatssainamcssnsnncastiad | 188.8 195.3 197.6 198.0 200.2 201.0 201.8 201.9 202.5 204.0 204.5 205.2 204.9 204.7 205.1 

Rent of shelter’. 195.0 201.3 203.2 203.1 204.5 205.7 207.2 207.4 207.8 209.0 209.7 210.8 210.3 210.8 Palle) 

Transporatation services......... 190.7 196.1 198.0 198.3 199.1 200.3 200.2 200.1 200.4 202.0 202.6 202.7 202.8 203.4 204.2 

Other services 223.1 229.9) 232.4) 233.0) 234.1) 234.8) 235.4) 236.2} 236.4| 236.7) 237.7) 239.4) 240.6) 241.4) 241.9 

Special indexes: 

ANU ROTTPS HOSS MOO Os cree coset saccecavancxtnessronnaneicadcubech 167.0 173.0) 175.0) 174.7) 175.9) 176.6) 177.1 177.8| 178.6] 179.0) 178.2) 178.2) 179.0} 178.2! 177.8 

All items less shelter............. 160.2 165.7 167.7 167.5 168.6 169.1 169.2 170.1 170.9 171.0 170.0 169.7 170.9 169.9 169.3 

All items less medical care... 162.0 167.3 169.2 169.0 170.1 170.8 Nia 171.8 172.6 172.9 72:3 172.3 173.0 172.4 172.0 

Commodities less food 134.0 139.2} 140.8) 139.3] 139.0) 139.7} 139.6] 141.2) 142.4) 141.0} 1382} 137.2} 139.7) 137.8) 136.4 

Nondurables less f00d............:.:sc0seeees 139.4) 149.1 151.8} 149.0) 148.3) 149.6] 149.8) 152.8) 155.1) 153.1 148.3) 146.9) 151.5) 148.1 145.1 

Nondurables less food and apparel... 147.5 162.9) 166.0) 163.6] 163.9} 164.3) 162.7) 167.4] 172.0) 170.6} 165.2} 163.0} 168.0} 161.5} 157.7 

Nondurables. Sik 158.2 160.2 159M 159.1 160..0 160.3 162.0 163.6 162.7 160.3 159.7 162.3 160.8 159.1 

Services less rent of shelter® | 195.8 202.9] 205.9} 206.9) 210.0) 210.5) 210.6) 210.6) 211.4) 213.3) 213.7) 214.0) 213.9) 213.0) 213.3 

Services less medical care services 182.7 188.9) 191.1 191.5) 193.6} 194.3) 195.1 195.2} 195.7} 197.2} 197.8} 198.4; 198.1 197.8} 198.2 

106.6) 124.6; 129.0) 128.1 132:5) 1132:0) 12915) 138.1 140.1) 140.5} 132.4) 129.4) 132.5) 122.1 116.0 
174.4 178.6} 180.3} 180.2} 181.0} 181.8} 182.6} 182.9} 182.9) 183.3) 183.6) 184.1 184.5) 185.1 185.4 
177.0 181.3 183.0 182.8 183.5 184.4 185.3 185.6 185.5 185.9 186.2 186.6 187.1 187.6 188.1 
1444 144.9 146.0 145.1 144.8 145.9 146.2 146.6 145.7 144.9 144.4 143.8 145.2 145.6 146.0 
Energy commodities... 100.0 129.5} 133.8) 129.3) 128.6) 129.1 125.4) 133.8; 145.6) 141.1 125.6} 122.0) 131.0} 116.9) 105.8 
Services less energy 195.7) 202.1; 204.2} 204.4] 205.7; 206.8) 207.7) 208.0) 2084) 209.4) 210.1) 211.2) 211.2) 211.7) 212.3 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN | 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS | 
| All items | 163.2 168.9} 170.9] 170.7} 171.7) 172.4) 172.6] 173.5) 174.4) 174.6) 173.8) 173.8) 174.8) 174.0) 173.7 
. All items (1967 = 100) 486.2 503.1 509.0 508.5 511.6 513.4 §14.2 516.7 519.4 520.0 517.8 517.6 520.6 $18.3 517.3 
FOGG ANG DOVOPAQCSE. osnictasgcecreecreinorevsessapaseeedsaracs 163.8 167.7; 168.8} 169.8} 170.8) 171.2} 171.6} 171.9} 172.3) 172.8) 173.4) 173.8) 174.0} 174.8) 174.5 
163.4 167.2 168.3 169.3 170.3 170.8 i file| 171.4 171.9 172.4 173.0 173.4 173.5 174.3 174.1 
Food at home... 163.0 166.8 167.8 169.1 170.3 170.8 Uitte 171.3 171.8 172.4 173.0 173.3 173.4 174.3 173.7 

Cereals and bakery products 184.7 188.0; 188.6 190.4/ 190.9] 191.7) 191.7} 192.2} 192.9} 193.9} 194.5) 195.6) 194.3) 195.1 194.7 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 147.6 154.1 155.3) 156.3) 157.9) 159.2) 160.0) 160.7} 160.6; 161.4) 162.1 162.0} 162.3) 163.2) 162.6 

Dairy and related products’. | 159.4 160.5} 161.4] 161.5} 163.8} 163.5) 163.1 163.5] 164.7| 166.9) 168.3) 168.9} 169.4) 170.8) 171.2 

Fruits and vegetables. ..........sesssscssescsueesscrsseense | 201.8 203.4 205.8} 213.3} 210.9} 210.1} 209.8) 211.7} 211.5) 210.5) 209.5) 208.0) 211.0) 212.2) 211.5 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
eet 72 tel AY cn) CN Ene Oe es Pe A) 133.2 136.9) 137.1 135.8] 138.7} 139.3] 138.8] 138.2} 137.2) 137.8) 138.0) 139.3) 138.4) 139.2) 138.7 

Other foods at home 152.8 155.1 155.4] 155.8) 157.3) 157.3) 158.2) 157.1 159.1 159.1 160.0} 160.5) 159.8) 160.4) 159.7 
Sugar and sweets 1522 153.9} 152.7| 153.3} 155.4] 155.6] 155.6] 153.7; 155.8) 155.5) 156.0) 156.1 156.2) 156.2) 154.7 
Fats and oils 147.9| 147.2; 146.3) 149.9) 152.8] 152.4) 153.0| 151.4) 154.3) 156.4) 157.4; 158.0} 158.1} 159.1) 155.1 
Other foods 168.8 172.3) 173.4] 173.0} 174.0} 174.1 175.4 174.6] 176.5) 176.0) 177.2) 177.9) 176.5) 177.3) 177.8 

Other miscellaneous foods’... 104.6 107.1 109.6] 108.6] 108.5! 108.5} 108.5} 108.4) 108.7} 108.0} 109.9} 109.7} 109.2) 109.5; 110.8 

Food away from home’ 165.0 169.0; 170.5) 170.8) 171.4) 171.8) 172.3) 172.7) 173.1 173.5] 174.0) 174.7) 175.0) 175.6) 175.8 

Other food away from home"... posted 105.1) 109.2) 111.2) 111.4] 111.5] 111.6) 111.8] 112.0] 112.5) 112.8) 114.0] 114.4) 115.6) 115.7) 115.8 

Alcoholic beverages. pert, Meee 168.8 173.8| 175.6] 175.8| 176.5} 177.0] 177.2) 177.6) 178.0} 178.4) 179.2) 179.7) 180.1 180.5) 180.8 

POI n ce secceccetec rorcerc 160.0 165.4 167.6 168.1 170.2 170.5 171.0 171.0 171.7 173.0 173.3 173.5 NAGY 172.5 172.8 
Shelter 181.6 187 4| 189.5) 189.6 190.6] 191.5} 192.6] 192.9] 193.5} 194.4} 195.0} 195.9) 196.0) 196.6) 197.2 

Rent of primary residence 177.1 183.41 186.2) 187.0| 187.7} 188.3} 189.0} 189.6] 190.4, 191.0} 191.7] 192.4) 193.3) 194.0} 194.9 

Lodging away from Oe ay ee 122.2 117.3} 113.9] 108.7| 113.8] 1185] 123.8) 121.2) 119.9) 123.2) 123.7} 124.4) 116.8) 114.8) 111.8 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.7 180.8) 183.0) 183.5) 184.1 184.5} 185.2} 185.7} 186.3) 187.0) 187.5} 188.5] 189.2) 190.0} 190.9 

Tenants’ and household INSUTANCO oie can nec 101.6 103.9! 104.7) 104.9] 105.2} 105.3] 105.6) 105.8} 106.9} 107.2} 106.7) 106.8) 106.8) 107.0) 107.1 

Fuels and utilities. RSs 5 '| 128.7 137.41 142.0/ 144.6] 153.2) 151.5| 149.9) 148.8) 150.8) 155.2) 154.4] 152.2) 150.1 144.0) 142.8 
Paes ed Wepita A NR 7 re re 113.0 421.8) 126.5| 129.3} 138.6 136.6] 134.8) 133.6] 135.7} 140.5} 139.5] 137.0] 134.7; 127.9) 126.7 

Fuel oil and other fUCIS.......ccccccccceteeeeteteees 91.7 128.8) 139.3) 144.1 150.1 145.0| 138.0) 133.9} 131.5} 129.2) 123.1 121.5] 125.3) 121.4) 118.5 
Gas (piped) and electricity..........-ceeneee 120.4 127.5] 132.1 134.8] 144.8) 1483/0] 141.5] 140.4) 142.9) 148.5] 147.8] 145.2) 142.2) 135.0) 133.7 
| Household furnishings and operations... 124.7 125.5| 126.0| 125.6] 125.7} 125.9] 125.9) 126.0} 125.7} 125.9} 125.8] 125.7) 126.0} 125.5) 125.6 
| Apparel 130.1 128.3] 130.5} 126.6) 124.1 127.0/ 130.6] 130.5) 128.5] 125.2) 121.9) 121.6) 125.6] 128.3} 127.2 

Men's and boys' apparel 1342 429.71 131.3! 128.0 125.8] 126.9] 127.6] 128.3) 129.2) 126.3) 122.9) 121.6) 123.7) 127.3} 127.3 

Women's and girls’ ADPArel......... seers 121.3 419.3; 122.6] 117.5} 113.2) 1184] 125.2} 124.7| 120.2} 115.6) 110.2) 110.1} 118.3) 120.2; 118.0 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel... 130.3 432.3] 132.7; 130.0] 129.0) 131.0) 133.3] 133.2} 132.0} 128.6) 126.2) 128.3) 131.1 133.5] 134.3 

Footwear........ 126.2 124.2| 125.7| 124.0) 121.5} 122.4] 125.2) 125.2) 124.5) 122.1 121.4 122.0} 123.0} 124.9} 124.2 

Transportation.. 143.4 152.8; 154.9/ 153.9; 154.0/ 154.5) 153.3) 155.8} 159.2) 157.9) 153.4) 152.5) 155.1 151.4] 149.2 
Private transportation.........cccccccccseretereseserereneee 140.7 150.1 452.2} 151.2) 151.2) 151.7} 150.5} 153.2) 156.6; 155.1 150.4} 149.5} 152.3) 148.6) 146.4 
New and used motor vehicles? .......c.cc0ce ne « 100.4 401.4 102.2} 102.8] 102.9) 102.8; 102.5} 102.4; 102.0} 101.7| 101.4) 101.0} 100.7) 101.1 101.7 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
gels 1999 | 2000 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
NOW VehIClES ie atemaccseoncerseseccsscensecetasczensieartse 144.0 143.9 143.7 144.6 144.8 144.5 143.8 143.8 143.4 142.7 142.3 141.4 141.3 142.1 143.8 
Used cars and trucks ...... eta 153.3 167.1 160.7) 161.6; 161.7; 161.7) 161.1 160.9} 160.2} 160.0] 159.3} 159.0] 158.2] 158.7) 158.3 
MOLOMTUCI i cctecctscscscescccescesscsecetsece+osasraarrapesvcens} 100.8 129.5 133.2 127.7 126.9 127.8 124.1 134.0 147.4 142.1 124.9 122.0 132.4 116.2 104.4 
Gasolinel(AllitV POS) rccesccocegeesestectesssteansvcaccroess 100.2 128.8} 132.4) 126.9) 126.2) 127.1 123.4, 133.3) 146.7) 141.1 1242) 124.3" AS71155) 103:8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment................. 100.0 100.9] 101.8} 102.3] 103.0) 103.4} 104.0] 103.5} 103.6) 103.6; 104.3) 104.1 104.4; 104.7} 105.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ Nise 178.8 181.4 181.5 182.1 183.1 183.3 183.4 184.1 184.4 185.0 185.6 186.7 187.5 187.8 
Publicitransportationtrrraeeccntsenaccercaectnceatieny 193.1 203.4 203.2) 203.7/ 204.3] 205.8} 204.2} 202.7/ 203.5] 209.5} 209.5} 207.7) 207.0) 203.7) 200.4 
Medical care 249.7 259.9| 263.1] 263.8) 266.3| 268.1) 269.1) 269.9; 270.4) 271.5) 272.0} 273.4) 273.9} 274.9) 275.6 
Medical care COMMOGItICS............::0ceccereeeeeerees 226.8 233.6] 235.5| 236.5] 237.8] 239.1 240.2| 241.0) 241.7) 243.2) 243.6) 244.1 244.6} 245.2) 245.6 
MOdiGal Care SOIVICES: <-.:..-csncees cseveesasranencasceonnes 254.9 265.9] 269.4) 270.1) 272.8) 274.7| 275.7| 276.5] 277.0] 278.0} 278.5} 280.2) 280.7} 281.7) 282.6 
Professional services. 230.8 239.6] 241.7) 242.3] 244.9] 246.4 247.0] 247.8) 248.0| 248.7) 249.0) 249.9) 250.1 250.5| 250.9 
Hospital and related Services. .........:c0ceeees 295.5 313.2| 320.3) 320.9] 323.9] 326.6/ 328.3] 329.1] 330.6 332.0] 333.5] 337.0) 338.3) 340.5) 3427 
Beer eatin eee ee eke ete | 101.3 102.4 102.7; 102.6} 103.0) 103.1 103.0/ 103.7] 103.7} 103.5] 103.7} 103.9} 103.8] 103.8} 104.0 
Video and audio'................ oe - 100.5 100.7; 100.6} 100.3} 100.8; 101.2} 101.0} 101.2) 101.1 100.7; 101.1 pS 100.6} 100.6) 100.7 
Education and communication* F . 101.5 102.7 103.2 103.7 104.0 104.1 104.4 104.2 104.1 104.5 104.9 105.8 106.5 107.1 106.9 
Education®........... ene aae: < al 107.2 112.8] 115.6] 115.7; 116.0] 116.2] 116.3) 116.4) 116.7) 117.2} 117.6] 119.6) 121.7) 122.3) 122.3 
Educational books and Suppli@S...........e:e0 264.1 283.3} 288.6] 289.2} 292.9) 294.1 294.7} 294.7) 294.5) 298.2} 299.3] 302.2) 309.8; 311.7; 308.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 302.8 318.2) 326.3] 326.5] 327.0] 327.4) 327.9] 328.2} 329.1] 330.3) 331.3) 337.3) 342.9) 344.4) 344.9 
Gommunicatonee eee 96.9 94.6 93.3 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 
Information and information processing’ oh 96.5 94.1 92.8) 93.6 93.8 93.7 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 
Telephone services)... cccccccscceoes. By: 100.2 98.7 97.6 98.6 99.0 98.9 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4) 100.1 99.7 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'’*..... 4 31.6 26.8 25.1 24.6 24.0 23.8 23.3 22.8 22.4 22.2 22.0 21.5 21.2 21.0 20.8 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!?....... ee eee: Moda | 53.1 40.5 36.7 35.9 34.3 33.4 31.8 SiH 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 25.5 


Other goods and services............. 261.9 276.5| 282.3] 279.2} 281.5] 283.2) 283.5| 288.2) 286.8} 287.9] 293.8} 290.0] 295.5) 292.4) 297.3 
Tobacco and smoking products. 356.2 395.2) 411.3) 396.9] 404.6] 409.2) 408.5) 424.8) 419.8) 421.6) 441.9] 425.6) 444.7) 430.9) 448.3 


Personal care!........... Ke BOT 161.3 165:5| 167.1 167.7} 168.1 168.5} 169.0 169.4; 169.3) 169.9} 170.6 170.9 171.4 iIZAIBS) 172.3 


Personal care products’. Den api Aina. 152.5 154.2 154.2 155.8 ieoloyy/ 155.7 155.9 156.0 153.8 155.4 155.9 155.5 156.1 156.1 156.1 
Personal care services) ................. . WAl 76 178.6 181.1 181.7 182.1 182.4 182.8 183.9 184.7 184.8 185.4 185.9 186.1 186.5 187.4 


Miscellaneous personal services 
Commodity and service group: 


243.1 251.9} 255.1] 255.3) 257.0} 258.4] 2583] 260.0| 260.7; 261.6) 263.2} 264.9) 265.6) 266.8} 267.5 


Commodities 
Food and beverages 


144.7 149.8} 151.4 150.6} 150.8) 151.4 151.4 152.8} 153.9} 153.0 151.2 150.5} 152.5 151.2 150.1 
163.8 167.7; 168.8; 169.8; 170.8) 171.2 171.6) 171.9) 172.3) 172.8) 173.4 173.8} 174.0 174.8 174.5 


Commodities less food and beverages............. 133.2 139.0} 140.8; 139.1 138.8} 139.5} 139.3) 141.2) 142.6) 141.1 138.0} 136.9} 139.8} 137.4 135.9 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 138.1 149.1 162.1 148.6) 148.1 149.4} 149.3) 153.1 156.2) 153.6] 148.2) 146.5} 152.0) 147.4) 144.2 
APP aN el osc ccraetars ct cease tps toc camer 130.1 128.3] 130.5; 126.6) 124.1 127.0} 130.6} 130.5} 128.5) 125.2} 121.9) 121.6) 125.6) 128.3) 127.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel 147.2 165.3} 168.8) 165.5) 166.0) 166.5} 164.4) 170.5) 176.3) 174.1 167.3) 164.8) 171.4) 162.7} 158.2 


Durables Sayeeassee enere 126.0 125.8) 126.2) 126.6) 126.6) 126.6) 126.2; 126.0) 125.5) 125.2} 124.8) 124.3} 124.1 124.3) 124.8 
SGIVICOStandareanstiesestescerseraratcsraeresxentessvncyeeecet 185.3 191.6} 194.0} 194.5} 196.6} 197.2) 197.8} 198.0} 198.7} 200.1 200.6) 201.2) 201.1 201.0} 201.4 
Rentotsheltarneeen meee one 174.9 180.5) 182.5} 182.6) 183.6) 184.4) 185.5} 185.8) 186.3) 187.2} 187.8} 188.7] 188.7) 189.3} 189.9 


Transporatation services 
Other services 
Special indexes: 


All items less food.......... 3 163.1 169.1 171.3 170.9 171.9 172.5 172.8 173.8 174.7 174.9 173.9 173.7 174.9 173.8 173.4 
All items less shelter...... 158.1 163.8} 165.7} 165.5) 166.5} 167.0} 167.0} 168.0) 169.1 169.0; 167.8} 167.5] 168.8) 167.6} 166.9 
All items less medical care....... 159.2 164.7} 166.6} 166.4) 167.4} 168.0} 168.2} 169.1 170.0} 170.2; 169.4; 169.3} 170.3) 169.5} 169.1 
Commodities less food......... 134.6 140.4; 142.2) 140.6) 140.3} 141.0} 140.8} 142.7) 144.1 142.6) 139.6] 138.5) 141.3) 139.0] 137.6 
Nondurables less food 140.0 150.7) 153.6) 150.3) 149.9) 151.1 151.1 154;7| 157.6} 155.3) 150.1 148.5} 153.8) 149.4) 146.4 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 148.4 165.4 168.8} 165.8) 166.3) 166.8} 1649} 170.5} 175.9] 173.9} 167.7; 165.4] 171.5! 163.5] 159.5 
Nondurables 151.3 158.9 161.0} 159.7} 159.9} 160.8! 160.9} 163.0) 164.8] 163.8} 161.2} 160.5} 163.5) 161.5] 159.7 
Services less rent of shelter........................| 174.1 180.1 182.8; 183.7) 1866) 186.9} 187.0) 187.0) 187.8} 189.6} 189.9] 190.1 189.9} 189.0} 189.3 
Services less medical care services 179.5 185.4; 187.7) 188.3) 190.3) 190.8) 191.4) 191.6) 192.3] 193.6) 194.2) 194.7] 194.6 194.4 194.8 
106.1 124.8| 129.0; 127.6) 131.8! 131.3} 128.6} 132.9] 140.6] 140.3] 131.3) 1286] 132.6] 121.2! 114.8 
17141 175.1 176.8] 176.8] 177.4) 178.2) 178.8) 179.2) 179.2] 179.5} 179.8] 180.1 180.7; 181.3} 181.8 
173.1 Uy Aeca 179.0 178.7 179.3 180.1 180.9 181.3 181.2 181.4 181.7 181.9 182.6 183.2 183.8 
Commodities less food and energy... 144.3 145.4 146.7 145.8] 145.5 146.2 146.8 147.3 146.4 145.6 145.4 144.6 146.0 146.3 146.9 

Energy commodities... ra 100.3 129.7; 133.8] 128.9] 128.5) 129.1 125.1 134.2} 146.6) 141.5) 125.0) 122.1 132.1 1167) 105:5 
Services less energy.. ie 192.6 198.7} 200.8} 201.1) 202.2} 203.1) 204.0 204.4) 204.8) 205.7) 206.3] 207.3] 207.6) 208.3) 209.0 


187.9 192.9) 195.0) 195.2) 196.0) 197.2} 197.2) 197.2) 197.6) 198.9} 199.5) 199.8} 200.1) 200.9] 202.3 
219.6 225.9) 228.1) 228.9) 229.9) 230.6) 231.2) 231.9] 232.2) 232.6) 233.6) 235.1) 235.9] 236.8] 237.2 


All items less energy..... 
All items less food and energy 


' Not seasonally adjusted, * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
® Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
Slindexesonia Daceniberiosoe 1 O0ibase: Note: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area 2000 2001 | 2000 2001 
Oct. | Nov. | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | July | Aug. | Sept./ Oct. | Nov. 
4 = a IL { 
WS CRY AVENE sac <5 s-cesa cepsdesese ec acsete cavccece ceases 174.0) 174.1] 177.5] 177.5} 178.3] 177.7} 177.4} 170.6] 170.9] 173.8] 173.8) 174.8] 174.0) 173.7 


Region and area size* 


sressteeesansenenneessensensaneeneees ssrssseersesareseesseese] 181.2] 181.5) 185.0) 185.1] 185.1] 185.0} 185.0) 178.0) 178.4] 181.8} 181.7) 181.9} 181.8] 181.8 


Size A—More than 1,500,000............ccccccsscessseseeeeeseseeeee 182.1) 182.4) 186.2] 186.5] 186.5} 186.3} 186.1] 178.0] 178.3} 182.1] 182.2] 182.4) 182.0) 181.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.....................................} 108-8} 108.9) 110.7; 110.5} 110.4) 110.6] 110.9} 108.4) 108.6] 110.1] 109.8} 109.9] 110.2] 110.5 
Midwest urban*........... St ae? ee al 170.1) 170.3) 172.5) 173.0] 174.6) 172.6} 172.5} 166.4] 166.8} 168.4] 168.9] 170.8] 168.4) 168.2 
Size A—More than 1,500, 000..........c.ccceccscesesesesereseeseeeeeee 171.5} 171.7) 174.3] 174.8) 176.1] 174.5} 174.2} 166.9} 167.2} 169.3} 169.8} 171.3] 169.4] 169.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°..........-..---.--.---.......| 108-8} 108.9} 111.0] 110.3] 111.6] 110.0] 110.0) 108.7) 109.1] 109.8} 110.1} 111.8! 109.7) 109.8 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................. 164.9; 165.0} 166.1) 166.8) 168.8} 166.9} 166.3} 163.4; 163.7] 164.2} 164.9} 167.1] 164.9] 164.1 
South urban : 168.5} 168.6) 171.6) 171.5} 172.2} 171.7| 171.0} 166.8] 166.9} 169.7} 169.4] 170.3] 169.8] 169.0 


Size A—More than 1,500,000 


168.6] 168.5} 172.5] 172.3} 173.2] 173.1] 172.2} 166.3} 166.2} 170.3) 169.8) 170.9} 170.7} 169.6 


Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° on eecccceccccceccsssece......| 108.1] 108.2) 109.8} 109.8] 110.2] 109.7) 109.4/ 107.9] 107.9] 109.5) 109.3} 110.0] 109.4] 109.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................, 167.6] 167.3} 170.1] 170.1} 169.7] 169.9] 168.9} 168.8] 168.6] 170.8] 170.7/ 170.8] 170.8] 169.9 
Wi LESS OL] aoa ER Ee eect oy A CR RRR RA ory SER 177.2| 177.2) 182.0) 181.9) 182.5} 182.5) 182.3) 172.7) 172.8) 177.2} 176.9] 177.6] 177.8] 177.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............c.ccccccesseseseseeererseeeeee 179.0) 178.8) 184.2) 184.1] 184.7} 184.6] 184.3) 172.7) 172.7) 177.8) 177.4] 178.1 W780) WT 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ‘ ee ee! ICRA CA a SIRI i alez Ay Sees) 112.0 108.9} 109.1 111.0 110.8 111.4) 111.8) 111.8 
Size classes: 
A> ae wad Bee RD AT A IE BE 73 METS 158.1) 158.2} 161.8} 161.9} 162.5} 162.0) 161.7} 156.6} 156.8} 160.2} 160.1 160.9} 160.3} 160.0 
Bie oo eee | 108.5] 108.7] 110.3) 110.2] 110.8} 110.3] 110.2] 108.3] 108.6] 109.9) 109.8] 110.6} 110.0} 109.9 
|S Fe en eee 168.7) 168.6) 171:0) 179-2) 172.0) 1715! 70:8) 1684 168.1 169.8) 170.0) 171.1 170.4) 169.7 
Selected local areas® 
Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI.............2...0eeeeeeeeeeeeed 175.41 176.0) 1772) 1784) ~ 179.7) 1748.4) 477.4] 169.8)  170:4| 1717) AT20)- A737) AZT 1712 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA...........-....-0++ 173.8} 173.5) 178.3} 178.4) 178.8] 178.3) 178.1 166.9} 166.6} 171.3) 171.1 171.5; 171.0} 170.7 
New York, NY—Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA..| 184.6) 184.6] 187.8) 188.1] 188.0} 187.8} 187.8) 180.2) 180.1) 183.5) 183.5) 183.6} 183.3} 183.3 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT.............2....5- -| 187.4) 192.1 -| 192.7 -| 192.7 -| 186.2) 191.3 -| 192.0 -| 191.9 
Cleveland—Akron, OH.. mee -| 169.4; 173.4 -| 174.6 -| 172.3 -| 161.6) 164.9 -| 166.5 -| 164.0 
BRAS EL VUONEN Nes sect ncncenases Nestea saeuresaiaccnsonstuabeseten -| 166.8) 171.5 -| 172.8 -| 171.5 -| 166.6 171.6 -| 172.6 |!) limited 
WWEEhi ator a Ssakinore DCO Ni V/V ree -| 108.5} 110.8 S| anh -| 110.9 -| 108.4) 110.6 =| aie = et On, 
PERNA SIN actys peep ae seca ton fonce esac kes senoane aagueantee 171.9 - -| 176.9 -| 176.7 -| 169.6 - -| 174.2 -| 169.6 - 
Biot on Atin Arbor Filiaty Nilisesce stesce uucaa-.creee ere sel 171.9 = -| 175.1 -| 174.8 -| 166.5 = -| 169.4 -| 169.1 = 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.........22-2::-ccssseseeeeerereey 157.1 = -| 158.6 -| 159.4 —| 155.4 = -| 157.0 -| 157.8 = 
Miann=Fi Cauiceritalea, Flic. oo. co.cc eatannccsnceeennaeasacnunneceshas 169.6 - -| 173.5 -| 174.2 -| 167.1 - -| 170.9 =| ema Aller - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD.... 177.9 = -| 182.8 =| 182.9 -| 177.2 - -| 182.2 -| 182.3 - 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA...........22::eseeeeeeeee 183.4 - -| 191.0 -| 191.7 -| 179.3 - -| 186.7 -| 187.5 - 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA........2.6.00c:ccsseeeeeeeeese eee 182.1 - -| 186.8 -| 187.9 -| 177.5 - -| 181.5 -| 183.1 - 


1 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods MO-KS; Milwaukee—-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


and services priced as indicated: land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
M—Every month. RE 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 

? Regions defined as the four Census regions. Dash indicates data not available. 


3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 

4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 

5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 

® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator claiisas Index annlies ta a month as a whole not to anv snecific date 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


a 
Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
IND OX cozcsacveraccssv susesecrcaevoncocssevovecterencesczecsssreseaevesecs 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 
Percentichange ircccerc-crescervesccearceetcascenrtvesedames: 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 23) 1.6 2.2 3.4 
Food and beverages: 
WRQO Xa sse vas is cxcss ves cnavaseisaphecseecanestuanconta svideun otacansens 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 
Percent change 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 Sie 2.6 2.2 2.2 2:3 
Housing: 
INGOXé ey eneeecct nace 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
PercentichanQeircssncccceterscrsiccsc-suececsvenessserace 2.9 aah, 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 
Apparel: 
Index... 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 
Percent chanGe lin. avrerccs.-ceoscssessssenovcecter -cerensonmaes PRS) 1.4 —.2 -1.0 -.2 9 at -1.3 1.3 
Transportation: 
WG OXG Ss <vasesscgcassctaetasese cus abessnaccevavevdusstevonoxscacexsasstanss 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
Percent:change ccs cisccccscescencsscesvsiaveensseesessetascenres 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 =. 2.0 6.2 
Medical care: 
INGO Xieree ie arc cece ce erste ceo eees sstoeroten care eereeeeal 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
POLCONtichange@siec.vcscss nericon tasers piverers resser cease 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 
Other goods and services: 
IMG OX Soe acess ceseceevens caccagejaepecees corm taeeiesswuseccatectess 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 
Percent’ change iens.svajcscscuessecseavesses oeeencssscep vers 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WAG X24 Rierec caccterecacoh oe any ce sone pevene ties ieeeerna theca 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 
RON CQMUCHanG@resacauccrertrscscarpnsarseesers shereh caneaers 2.9 2.8 2:5 2.9 CS) 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
—— er ee eee eee 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Grouping fe 
1999 2000 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
Finished go0dS...s<-.:5.c5,2<senccayosesousaeveseal 133.0 138.0} 140.0} 139.7} 141.2} 141.5] 141.0] 141.7] 1425] 142.1] 140.7] 141.1] 141.7] 139.6] 138.4 
Finished consumer QOOdS.......-..-++--e+ss-+-+ 132.0 138.2 | 140.5} 140.1] 141.9] 1425) 141.9] 142.7] 143.8] 143.3) 141.5] 142.0] 142.9] 139.9] 138.4 
Finished consumer foOds............-:+:++0-+ 135.1 137.2 | 138.2} 137.9} 1384] 139.5] 140.9] 141.6] 141.8] 141.9] 141.2] 1426] 1429] 141.8] 140.5 


Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods.............. 
Nondurable goods less food. 
Durable goods 


130.5 138.4 141.3 140.8} 143.3) 143.6) 142.1 142.9) 1445] 143.7) 141.4] 141.6| 142.7] 139.0 137.3 
127.9 138.7 142.1 141.5) 144.9} 145.9 143.8 | 1449] 147.3) 1465] 143.1 143.5 | 145.1 139.2 136.8 
133.0 133.9 | 135.4 135.3 135.2 134.2 134.1 134.2 133.8 |. 133.2 133.2 | 133.0] 133.2 | 134.4 134.5 


Capital equipment..................::0cccceeeesees 137.6 138.8 139.9 139.9 140.2 139.7 139.7 140.0 139.7 139.6 139.8 139.5 139.4 139.8 139.9 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components................... 123.2 129.2 130.5 130.6 Silko 131.3 130.8 130.6 131.2 131.4 130.3 129.8 130.1 127.6 126.7 
Materials and components | 
TOP AMUHAGHITIING. 5s ciceosonsnsccnceceeinucaccsss 124.6 128.1 128.0 128.1 128.6 128.8 128.9 128.7 128.6 128.3 TRS) 126.9 126.6 125.9 125.2 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 120.8 119.2 118.9 119.8 120.4 120.3 122.3 122.3 124.6 125.7 126.1 128.1 127.5 126.1 123.9 


Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 124.9 132.6 133.3 133.5 135.0 136.1 135.8 138.2 134.2 133.4 131.9 130.1 129.9 | 128.7 127.4 
129:0) | 127-5a|) 128:0))) A2725)) 12720) 126274), 1126:0) || 126:9))126:54)) 1 25:3h i 124:6n 24 eal eesian ieee 
Components for manufacturing.............--- 125.7 126.2 126.5 126.1 126.4 126.2 126.4 126.6 | 126.4 126.4 126.2 126.2 125.9 | 125.9 125.9 


Materials and components 


Materials for durable manufacturing......... 1 . 125.4 


148.9} 150.7}, 150.1 149.9) 149.6] 150.0 150.2 150.4) 151.6] 151.7) 151.0] 151.0} 150.8] 150.4} 150.3 

84.6} 102.0} 108.8 108:3'| 111.47} 1109:9) 106:9 1) 105:9 108.1 110.2 106.8 | 106.0} 108.4 97.4 94.7 
142.5 151.6 | 153.0 153.0 | 153.0 153.0 152.8 | 153.2] 153.9} 154.1 153.6 | 153.2 | 153.0} 152.4) 152.2 
134.2 136.9 | 138.0 138.1 138:9)|, 138:5'| 138-7 || 139:0'| 139.0) 138:8)) 138:8)) 1138:7) |) 138:6))" 138.3 138.3 


Crude materials for further | 
processing.............. 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 
Crude nonfood materials: 


98.2 120.6 | 128.4 136.2 155.0 133.2 131.5 | 132.9) 130:9) 122.8) 1161 113.4 108.0 97.7 | 104.8 
H 98.7 100.2 100.4 103.9) 105.3} 104.5] 108.9) 109.1 110.3 109.7 | 109.6} 108.9) 1085} 104.7 98.3 
a 94.3) 130.4} 143.0 153.5 | 183.5] 148.2 142.2 1445 | 140.4 127.4 | 1163] 1124) 103.8 89.4 | 105.5 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods. 
Finished energy goods 


132.3 138.1 140.4 140.1 141.9] 1420} 140.9] 1416} 1426) 142.0} 1405] 140.5] 141.3) 138.8] 137.7 
78.8 94.1 98.9 97.9} 101.9) 103.6 99.7 | 101.2 104.1 102.7 97.0 97.8)" 1004 90.1 85.5 


Finished goods less energy | 143.0 144.9) 146.1 145.9 | 146.7 146.6 147.1 147.5 147.7 147.6 | 147.5 147.7) 147.9, 147.9 147.7 
Finished consumer goods less energy......, 145.2 147.4] 148.7) 1485] 149.4] 1495] 150.2] 150.6; 151.6) 150.9} 150.7) 151.1 151.4 | 151.3 151.0 
Finished goods less food and energy.......... 146.1 148.0 | 149.2} 149.1 150.0| 149.4] 1495] 149.8] 150.0] 149.9] 149.9] 149.7) 149.8} 150.4] 150.6 
Finished consumer goods less food 
C2099 2) 1.) 60 ewe ante oe er peror eh se eeercrere 151.7 154.0 | 155.4) 155.3 || 156.5 155:9| 1564 156.4 | 156.9} 156.7 | 1568} 1566) 1568] 1575) 157.8 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
UAC NOVO soccer patent -aar veneetcearaerpestsaedac 166:3} 169.8) 171.2) 171.0] 173.2) 173.2) 173.5) 174.0) 1754 175.5) 175.5 1753) 175.6) 1/75:8'| 76:4 


Intermediate materials less foods 

E13 a (22s eerie cere RP Peete 123.9 130.1 TSS ISHSns 124 S238) Sia Sats 124 132;3:| 13:09) 190743) 13057 |) 128-25) 127-3 
Intermediate foods and feeds 111.1 Wide tier dss WSel 113.6 | 114.1 114.0] 1149] 116.3) 117.1 119.4 | 118-7) 197.3:) 115.5 
Intermediate energy goods..... 84.3 101.7 107.6| 107.9) 110.9} 109.5} 106.4| 105.5} 107.6) 109.7} 106.3] 105.6} 107.9 97.1 94.3 
Intermediate goods less energy. 131.7 135.0} 135.2 | 135:3:|| 135:8)} 135.8) 136:0)| 136:0))) 13621 135.9 | 1365.3] 134.9) 134.7} 134.2] 133.7 


Intermediate materials less foods 
AFICN, NON OY sp asec cece cece asians sowsenessase 133.1 136.6 | 136.8) 136.8) 137.1 1h 13754) Wha! 1s Tate 136:5 | 136:0)| 135:8))  185:35)) "134:9) 


Crude energy materials..........----.-.-.cssseeee++ 78.5 122.1 140.9| 154.7] 193.4] 148.3] 141.0] 145.2} 139.8) 123.1] 109.0} 104.2 93.1 75.2 96.5 
Crude materials less energy... a 107-9 111.7} 109.9] 112.4) 113.7} 1124) 115.2; 114.3] 115.3] 1148) 114.3] 113.6] 113.3] 109.8) 104.8 
Crude nonfood materials less energy......-. 135.2 145.2 137.8) 137.5] 138.7} 136.1 134.6] 130.8} 130.9) 130.6] 129.4) 128.4] 1285] 125.8] 124.5 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
| Annual average 2000 2001 


Industr T; T T 
ee : 4999 | 2000 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July [ Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


1 
78.0 113.5| 128.9] 139.6] 170.8] 138.2] 130.7] 132.2] 127.5] 115.5} 103.4} 100.4 92.6 78.8 93.2 
70.3 73.8 73.3 73.5 73.5 72.4 73.4 70.0 71.4 71.0 70.4 69.6 70.6 70.4 68.1 


— 


— | Total mining industries... 
10 Metal mining 


12. | Coal mining (12/85 = 100)........cccsreseeseeeeenee 87.3 84.8 84.1 84.8 83.6 90.8 90.3 90.6 92.2 87.7 90.9 89.9 92.5 92.7 95.5 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)............-.4 78.5 126.8) 147.7| 162.0] 204.4] 159.4] 149.3] 151.5] 144.9] 129.6) 112.9 | 109.4 98.3 79.7 98.8 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

Minerals, Except fUCIS.............:ccccecereeeereenes 134.0 137.0| 138.0] 138.2] 139.3] 140.1) 140.8] 140.8} 140.7] 141.8} 141.6] 141.2] 141.4] 141.9 141.8 


128.3 133.5| 134.9) 134.4] 134.7] 134.7] 134.6] 135.4] 136.3] 136.0] 134.6] 134.8] 135.6) 133.6] 132.8 


— | Total manufacturing industries 
126.3 428.5! 128.8| 1296] 130.1| 130.4] 131.7] 132.5] 133.2] 133.8] 133.9] 134.7] 134.7] 133.9] 132.4 


| 
20 Food and kindred products... 


21 Tobacco manufactures... pe $25.7 345.8 | 351.6| 351.8| 372.4) 372.4) 372.3) 372.1] 391.2] 391.7] 391.1] 391.0] 391.1] 391.1] 398.3 
22 Textile mill products ine 116.3 1167 | 417.0) m5 | 1174) tr) 44701 AAO) Ait adie AVG) 116:6)) e1tG.5))156:2 at 162 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.3 125.7 | 125.7| 125.9| 125.7| 125.7| 125.7] 125.9] 125.8] 125.7] 125.9] 126.1] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

except furniture arr : 161.8 158.1 154;5)) 154120)" 153:2 153.8 154.5 154.7 160.5 161.3] 158.2 157.5.| 156.9 154.3 153.8 


141.3 143.3! 143.8| 143.8] 1442] 1443} 1448] 144.7] 144.9] 145.2) 145.3] 145.2] 145.3] 145.8) 145.8 
136.4 145.8} 147.5| 147.0] 147.4] 147.0] 147.0] 147.0] 146.9] 146.8] 146.4] 145.4] 145.5) 145.1 | 144.4 


25 Furniture and fixtures.. 
26 Paper and allied products 


rai Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 177.6 182.9] 185.0) 185.1| 186.8| 187.2| 187.6| 188.4| 188.8| 188.4) 188.6} 188.9] 188.8) 189.2 | 189.6 
28 Chemicals and allied productS...........:0ece 149.7 | 156.7 158.3) 159.0| 160.4] 161.6] 161.9! 161.4] 160.4] 160.0] 158.8] 156.3] 156.4] 156.0] 155.4 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 76.8 112.8 | 121.9| 114.4] 4425] 112.0] 107.3] 114.1] 1209] 116.9] 103.8} 106.8) 1154 93.8 87.2 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.) 122.2 1246] 126.5) 124.8] 196.0] 126.1] 126.8] 127.4] 1266] 1264] 126.5] 126.0] 125.2| 1256) 125.3 
31 Leather and leather products.............. : | 136.5 137.9 | 138.8] 138.9] 1391] 1406] 140.9] 142.8] 142.9] 142.6] 141.9] 142.1) 141.3] 141.0] 140.2 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products......| 132.6} 134.6] 134.3] 134.1] 134.4] 135.0) 135.4] 135.6] 136.0] 135.7 | 135.9) 135.9| 136.4 | 136.7) 137.1 
33 Primary metal iNdUStri@S.......-..:.cceeeeerteeeeee 115.8 119.8} 119.0] 119.2] 4495] 1180] 117.4] 1168] 1169] 116.5] 116.1) 115.8) 115.2) 114.7] 114.3 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

EQUIP Mentiee.s--..st seco: 129.1 130.3) 130.51! 1305 | 180.6] 130.7) 19018) 191.2) 1314)) 134-4 | 131-4 \) 131-1 431-1) 131/01) 1310 
35 | Machinery, except electrical... 117.3 diz) Atty || Azer) dtver | ATS) AN7289 118:0F) ASO} Aes WAS a aa SOM Adi8h| liz7aldilees 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 
37 Transportation se 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


109.5 108.3 107.9| 107.7] 107.7] 107.6] 107.5] 107.5 | 107.4} 107.3} 106.9] 106.4} 106.4 | 106.5 | 106.6 
134.5 136.8 | 138.6 | 138.4) 138.7 | 137.6| 137.9] 138.1] 137.4] 137.1 | 137.3] 137.2] 137.2] 138.5] 138.5 


goods; watches and CIOCKS..........:.::cce eee 125.7 126.2) 1218) 126:4) 126.9) 127.4) 126.9] 126:9| 127:3'\) 127.4) 1272) 1274) W275. 127.0 427.6 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
INGUSTHHES | (12/85 = 100)! s..cesceccnccenrsencrnceececes 130.3 130:9.| 131.2) 189: 131.7 | 131.9) 182.3.) 132:2 | 132.5) 132.5) 182.7 | 132:3) 1326) 1326) 13241 


Service industries: 


42 | Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)...... = 114.8 VI94) A2S| 2S WG 122:5.) 122.65) 1227 |) A230)" 123-25) A283 12S:45 2316 aeo-ouln 124.0 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 1353! 1sor2 135.2 TS52 141.3 141.3 141.3 | 141.3 141.3 141.3 145.4 145.4 | 145.4 145.4 145.4 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 113.0 122:6) 124:2°) 126: 125:87>) 127:8 | 126:8 |)" 125.9) 125.6 | 130:3:|) 461-65) 132/05" 140:9'} 19470 1o2 


45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 130.8 147.7 | 152.7 | 164.2) 154.7] 154.0] 155.4 |, 155.4 | 156.4) 156.6 | 157.6) 159.1) 158.6) 159.8) 158.5 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Finished goods 


123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 


123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100] $$ 


SITC 2000 2001 
| Industry 
Rev. 3 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
= + | 

0] Food and live animals............:.-sssscccscesssccessereeeenoreoes 88.5 88.7 89.8 88.6 89.1 88.6 | 87.9 87.8 88.5 89.2 89.8 89.2 87.7 

01 Meat and meat preparations. .............ccecceeceseeceeseneeeneteees 107.6 105.9 105.4 107.1 107.1} 109.8; 110.8 110.7 110.4 111.0 112.5 112.5 103.5 

04| Cereals and cereal preparations. ............c:ecceseseeseeseeeeeees 74.0 75.8 78.8 76.4 Tie 74.7 74.7 735 73.2 74.8 76.2 74.4 75.3 

05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 89.8 88.9 86.9 86.2 87.8 89.5 87.4 88.4 91.2 91.8 90.4 91.5 89.6 

2) Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. ee O2s2 82.6 82.0 80.9 79.7 78.4 77.5 77.0 76.8 TASTE 74.4 72.3 Tat 

21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw........ Ae O2a 103.3} 105.6) 106.5} 107.5] 119.2] 123.2) 111.0 104.3 90.3 94.5 88.3 88.9 

22| Oilseeds and oleaginouS fruitS...............ccsceseeecseesereeseeees 79.3 85.0 83.9 78.1 79.0 75.0 76.0 79.9 85.7 87.2 82.7 75.0 74.5 

QA ACORK ANGI WOO terecceescaceseceechee even azcere=snutoeoretssresercepornsaciers 86.5 85.9 85.2 84.3 83.5 81.6 80.9 80.6 81.1 80.7 78.3 77.9 es 

25| Pulp and waste paper 88.6 85.9 85.8 83.6 82.3 80.6 75.2 73.6 71.4 69.9 70.6 71.0 70.9 

26) Textile fibers and their waste.... 72.2 73.2 70.4 70.6 67.6 64.8 64.1 63.0 62.6 61.8 60.8 58.5 56.8 

27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.............2:-:c:ceeeeeeee! 90.6 90.6 90.9 90.9 89.9 89.4 89.2 89.4 90.4 90.5 91.1 91.1 91.4 

28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap............ccccsceseeeseeeeees 76.2 74.7 74.1 TE WE 125) 73.0 72.2 TAR 69.2 68.0 67.1 64.9 63.8 

3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 162.1 157.4| 157.5 | 159.5] 1524] 156.0] 159:0) 153.6] 144.0) 145.1 153.7 | 138.8] 131.3 

S2} Coal) COK@; ANd DIIQUEMOS ..xocn.eaesecneccsnceacencsueserenovoassncneel 93.1 93.0 93.1 93.1 93.6 | 100.2 | 100.4 100.7 100.7 101.7 102.5 102.6 102.6 

| Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 193.4 183.6 181.1 185.2 172.4 | 178.4] 184.4 177.0 162.8 165.4 180.0 153.3 140.4 

4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes...........-....++4 59.0 58.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 61.6 65.0 67.1 69.1 77.9 77.9 74.1 75.0 

5) Chemicals and related products, M.€-S. .......:csccseseeeeeeeeed 94.0 93.0 93.1 92.9 93.4 92.8 91.6 91.0 89.8 89.0 88.8 88.7 88.5 


100.2 | 100.1 99.7 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.6 99.7} 100.4} 101.0} 101.3) 101.1 101.0 
103.3 | 103.2) 103.4] 103.2) 103.4] 103.0:| 102:9} 102.9} 102:3') 1022 1023} 102:2') 102.1 


54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 


57 PIBSTICS: WY DENMAN TORING... 3 ccscecaccesccecrcvasecensatees 91.2 90.0 90.5 91.5 92.7 91.2 89.9 89.1 86.5 85.3 84.0 84.6 84.1 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms. oe 98.3 98.3 96.6 96.5 96.7 96.8 96.1 96.5 97.1 96.0 96.3 95.1 95.0 
59] Chemical materials and products, 0.6.5. ......ccccceeeee 99.1 99.9 98.4 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.3 98.5 98.0 98.0 98.4 98.0 98.1 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.5 100.4 101.0 100.6; 100.4} 100.1 99.9 99.7 99.3 98.5 98.4 97.5; 968 
62 Rubber ManuiactUTes N:0:S...2.0..552-ssors-ctevecsuscecctsveacoasd 104.1 103.8 104.4 104.3 104.7 | 104.0} 104.0 104.1 104.8 105.3 105.3 105.3 105.2 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANd PADEDOA Gi escrca i caseccunes ewe ren cons Riv hive aces 89.6 89.1 88.6 88.4 87.8 87.7 87.6 87.0 85.0 85.0 85.4 85.1 84.9 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 105.9 105.6 106.2 106.2 106.0 | 106.5} 106.6 107.0 107.0 107.2 107.3 107.3 107.6 
68 Nonferrousitmetals yic-ciscsevcescescssvccsesvyseserarersavccsconevaeyeraes 103.4 104.9 109.1 108.1 106.5 | 103.1 | 101.6 99.5 98.5 94.5 91.6 88.3 83.1 


97.4 97.4 97.5 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.0 97.0 
VWIS.7 AIS |) 11$.2 115.2 14.7) 119.00) A150 115.0 115.1 115.5 115.7 115.8 117.0 


7| Machinery and transport equipment... 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment... 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 106.5; 106.6} 106.8] 107.1 106.8 | 106.7 | 106.7; 106.6] 1059] 105.8] 105.9] 106.9] 106.9 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANIGIMAGCHING! PaNtSis. sc.c-ccscessseesecaesnescserseosves 108.4 108.5 108.6 108.8 109.2 | 109.5} 109.5 109.6 110.1 110.1 110.1 110.0 110.1 
75 Computer equipment and office machines 67.8 67.6 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.7 |‘ 66.2 655 65.3 64.8 64.7 64.6 64.3 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.5 96.5 96.5 96.5 95.4 95.2 94.7 94.7 
Te Electrical machinery and equipment...... 85.3 85.4 85.2 85.2 85.2 84.8 84.8 84.5 84.0 84.0 83.8 82.2 82.2 
78 FROG VOINGIOS (iss rcncncacshor sant snsaneusdessvechass chuvetstinetesankcciy 103.9 104.0 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.2 104.1 
87) Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments and apparatuS................ccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeres 106.9 106.6 107.0 107.0 107.0 | 106.8 | 106.9 107.1 106.9 106.9 107.1 107.1 107.1 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1995 = 100] 
pee 
Sy Industry 2000 2001 
Sei | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. 
OE OOG! Ang MVG'ANIGAlS: -< c5cccsccccscacesccneceeccacteceenccevectse 90.2 92.4 92.8 91.3 93.0 90.8 89.8 88.5 87.7 87.5 87.7 87.4 87.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations............cccccccccssseseeseeeeeseareare 95.7 97.3 95.5 96.1 100.4 102.6 104.4 104.3 107.4 107.0 111.5 112.8 116.0 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates 109.3 | 109.1 107.4| 105.6) 102.2} 100.1 99.7 98.8 95.6 95.3 94.8 92.9 90.0 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry 96.8 104.5 106.1 101.7 109.5 102.3 100.5 97.1 97.8 97.7 97.9 98.5 101.3 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
MENTION tes 5 Roe ci cae tewansh pateee es re EY 51.9 50.8 50.5 Sit $1.1 52.1 50.8 49.8 47.2 45.8 46.5 44.9 44.9 
1| Beverages and tobacco 113.3 113.2 113.2 113.3 113.0 113.2 114.8 114.4 114.4 114.9 114.9 11535 Wake ds) 
11 BV ON GUIS Scenes ota sca taietata esi 110.7 110.6 110.5 110.8 110.4 110.7 112.5 112.2 112.2 112.2 112.2 112.4 112.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 87.7 88.5 87.5 88.9 86.1 86.6 89.5 93.7 87.9 87.3 88.0 86.2 83.6 
24 Cork and wood. 97.7 101.7 95.6 97.6 97.5 102.9 114.1 132.7 117.6 119.0 121.9 114.3 106.9 
25| Pulp and waste paper 83.4 83.4 84.3 82.9 80.4 76.8 72.5 68.3 65.5 62.2 60.6 60.3 61.2 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap -| 100.1 98.8 100.8 100.9 98.1 98.1 97.0 95.4 95.9 94.6 94.3 93.1 91.4 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.6.5. .....c.ecc0 99.1 97.1 102.0 HIS:3 97.7 91.8 100.7 98.6 85.7 86.0 88.9 99.1 98.9 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............! 188.4 | 180.2 177.1 169.9 154.1 183.4 158.2 153.5] 143.3] 145.3] 145.6] 1226] 112.1 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 183.3 163.9 152.0 153.9 144.7 143.5 150.6 149.4 141.3 144.1 145.3 122.1 107.5 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured.............cccccccececseseeeeseees v| 249.3} 331.8] 401.0} 3169] 2445) 2444] 233.5] 200.0] 170.0) 166.1 159.8 | 1344) 155.2 
5, Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. .... 94.7 295.0 95.8 96.3 96.6 96.3 95.7 94.7 93.6 92.7 92.6 93.1 92.2 
52 Inorganic chemicals..................... 93.7 94.2 98.5 98.9 97.9 95.0 92.4 91.5 90.8 89.5 89.7 90.8 90.4 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 86.9 86.9 88.8 89.6 89.1 88.4 87.9 86.1 86.5 86.6 84.5 85.2 84.9 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 95.7 95.7 95.1 94.9 94.6 94.0 93.8 93.8 96.0 94.3 94.1 94.6 94.4 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 87.2 86.9 87.1 88.2 88.6 88.1 87.7 87.4 87.1 87.1 88.5 88.7 88.6 
57, Plastics in primary forms 95.9 95.8 95.5 95.5 95.8 95.8 95.7 96.8 96.8 95.2 94.4 94.5 94.5 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms 79.5 78.6 80.3 84.5 84.4 83.2 83.1 82.1 80.7 80.7 79.6 81.4 81.0 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .......c:cccseceeeeteees 100.4 100.6 101.8 101.6 101.9 101.4 100.5 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.4 99.6 99.1 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.2 97.3 98.2 98.7 97.3 96.3 95.5 95.3 94.1 92.4 92.2 91.2 89.9 
62) Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ........cccccceceseseeeeeeeeteeeeaeeeene 91.5 91.8 91.8 91.9 91.8 91.6 91.5 91.2 91.0 90.9 90.9 90.7 90.1 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 91.9 92.2 92.1 92.6 92.8 93.7 92.8 91.9 91.0 89.4 88.8 88.3 87.3 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 100.2 100.2 100.7 100.5 100.5 100.3 100.3 100.0 100.0 99.8 99.9 98.2 97.9 
68 Nonferrous metals 114.3 114.4 121.0 124.0 116.4 110.9 107.0 106.1 101.7 92.9 91.6 87.6 82.4 
69 Manufactures of Metals, 1.0.8. .........c:ccccceceseesteeteeeenenees 94.9 95.0 95.3 95.0 94.9 95.7 95.7 95.6 94.9 94.9 95.0 95.3 95.2 
7\ Machinery and transport equipment..........ccecccsereeneeeees 89.1 89.0 88.9 88.8 88.8 88.4 88.2 88.1 87.9 87.8 87.7 87.7 87.6 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries 95.4 95.3 95.9 96.6 96.3 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.1 95.2 95.7 95.8 95.6 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
PINE MACHINING PIES I sais ssc ocsniosvssssonsnrcuninarssnrmmnvertenncacnes 95.3 95.4 95.9 95.9 95.6 95.1 94.7 94.6 94.4 92.4 94.4 95.1 94.5 
75 Computer equipment and office MACNINES............e ee 58.8 58.7 58.3 §7.8 Bye) 56.5 56.4 56.2 sey 55.1 54.1 53:5 §3.3) 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and EQUIPMEN............creeeeee| 83.7 83.6 83.0 82.8 82.8 82.1 82.0 82.0 82.1 81.9 81.7 81.4 81.3 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 82.5 82.2 82.1 81.8 82.5 82.1 82.0 Bliss 81.8 81.6 81.5 81.6 81.5 
78| Road vehicles 102.9] 102.9] 1029) 1028] 102.8} 102.6] 102.4) 102.6} 102.4} 102.4] 102.7) 103.0} 102.9 
BON MR OOUNB AE Socata ceo apes zutarduatae cece ceuTexence econ ovpaaesedsopssrves 100.7} 100.6} 101.0} 101.2) 101.5} 101.1 101.0} 100.8} 100.9} 101.2} 101.1 100.6 | 100.7 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANG ODMICAl GOOUS 11.0:S ico cscccese ssacssasnassassssesccexscsatvassaees 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100} 
2000 | 2001 
Category 

Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
ALE COMMODITIES: sec cccesccterencecsececectesssnecensceceseseveare 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.5 96.2 96.1 95.9 95.6 95.3 95.1 95.2 94.5 94.1 
Foods, feeds, and DeVerageS.............eceseeeeeeeeen eed 86.7 87.4 88.2 86.6 87.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 87.9 88.7 88.7 87.4 86.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverageS............6+4 85.7 86.7 87.3 85.7 86.4 85.9 85.9 86.5 87.5 88.8 88.5 87.3 86.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.2 96.3 98.6 97.0 97.6 95.3 91.0 90.9 93.1 88.5 91.2 90.2 89.3 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:cc0eecse es 95.8 95.0 95.0 94.9 93.9 93.8 93.1 92.3 90.8 90.0 90.5 88.8 87.7 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 82.0 82.9 82.4 82.6 80.7 80.7 81.0 78.8 78.1 774 76.8 74.4 73.0 
Fuels\andilubricantss.c-cercsncisteterirssacssesneccest m1 OOs7, 146.2 145.2 147.1 139.8 144.8 147.7 143.2 135.0 136.0 143.8 129.6 122.6 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 90.7 90.1 90.4 90.1 89.8 89.2 88.0 87.6 86.4 85.7 85.5 85.2 84.6 
Selected building materials 89.0 89.0 88.8 88.2 87.4 86.8 86.3 87.0 87.2 86.8 85.7 85.3 85.6 
Capitaliqoods ssisxsrvesesssssekceetantecae co seeeee sneer ocnel 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.5 96.7 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.3 96.1 96.1 95.7 95.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........) 99.6 99.7] 100.0] 100.5; 100.1 100.5} 100.9) 100.9} 100.9 100.8 | 100.8} 100.7 100.7 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........-::.-<ssssscesssesseesstseneeced 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5] 915.0 91.3 91.1 90.9 90.7 90.4 90.4 90.0 89.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 104.4 104.4 104.6 104.5 104.6 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.8 104.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 102.2 102.0) 102.1 102.0} 101.9) 101.8} 101.7} 101.7] 101.7] 101.8] 102.1 102.0 102.1 
Nondurables, manufactured aa! 102.0} 102.0} 101.5} 101.3) 101.2] 101.2! 101.3] 101.0] 101.0} 101.5} 101.3] 101.4 
Durables; manufactiredies----e.c ce secseneacessstreunccess 101.2 | 101.1 101.3} 101.5} 101.5} 101.3) 101.2) 101.2} 101.4] 101.5] 101.7] 101.8] 101.8 
Agricultural Commodities.............-sccccccscesesseeveessees 84.7 85.7 86.1 84.9 85.1 84.7 84.7 84.8 85.5 86.4 86.1 84.6 83.4 


Nonagricultural commodities 
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41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
a a 
2000 2001 
Category = 0 
Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
He t 4 
ALE COMMODITIES. 225 co. ccscencarchscsscectsacseencaveccsecacecet 100.6 | 100.0} 100.0 99.3 97.8 97.2 97.5 97-1 95.6 95.4 95.5 93.2 91.9 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............csccccecceeeeeee 89.4 91.0 90.8 89.8 90.6 88.9 88.7 87.6 86.5 86.6 87.1 86.6 87.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................, 81.9 84.2 84.3 83.4 85.6 83.8 83.5 82.2 81.9 82.1 82.9 82.8 84.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 109.5 109.1 107.9 106.7 103.9 102.4 102.1 101.4 98.6 98.4 98.1 96.6 94.3 
Industrial supplies and materials...............cc0cccc0ee 126.9 124.5 124.4 122.3 116.1 115.4 116.7 115.6 110.5 110.1 110.1 101.9 97.3 
Fuels and lubricants...........sccessesceeeeeeeee| 186.8 | 178.7] 176.7] 169.3] 153.3] 152.3] 157.4] 153.1 142.8} 1448} 145.1 122.7 | 112.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products..................+ 183.6 | 165.6) 155.7] 156.1 145.9} 1442] 151.0] 1495] 141.4] 1440] 1449] 122.7} 108.7 
Paper and paper base StockS.............cccsceseeeeseeeeeeee! 90.6 91.0 91.0 91.2 90.8 91.1 89.0 87.1 85.3 82.8 81.7 81.0 80.3 
Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies: and matanials: «... i ceqsts esses ntaseenesaaneee 92.6 93.3 94.1 94.3 94.4 93.9 93.1 92.1 90.5 90.0 89.9 90.0 88.8 
Selected building materials..............cccccceseeeeeee ed 97.2 99.1 95.3 96.0 96.2 98.3) 1048) 1163) 107.9) 107.7) 1086) 1046] 100.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 104.1 NOS79) 107229) 108:75|" 103i83)) 107%4 98.2 97.6 95.3 91.2 90.9 88.8 85.8 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............1 87.1 87.2 87.8 88.7 88.8 88.5 88.2 88.0 87.5 87.6 87.8 87.4 86.5 
Gapital GOOUS ro teeec 4-08 pss sea onacesentcecccacusavalesents 80.1 80.0 79.9 79.7 68,7 79.2 68,1 79.0 78.7 78.6 78.3 78.2 78.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.9 95.2 94.7 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.4 94.6 94.7 94.4 
Nonelectrical Machinery. ............:ccccseesceseeeneeeeeees 76.3 76.1 76.0 75.8 75.6 75.0 74.8 74.7 74.3 741 73.8 13.7 73.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................+! 102.7 102.7 102/15 10236 102.6 102.5 | 102.3 102.3 102.2 102.1 102.4 102.6 102.5 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.1 96.0 95.8 95.7 
Nondurables, manufactured...........:sscseseeseeeeeeeeed 99.8 99.6 92.9 99.8} 100.1 100.0 | 100.0 99.8 99.9} 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.6 
Durables; manufactured... <..02005.i.cccsecccecensessecseeed| 92:8 92.8 92.9 92.8 92.8 92.5 92.3 92.1 91.9 92.0 92.1 91.8 91.7 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods moat 99.1 98.8 99.5 101.5 99.1 98.0 99.4 99.0 97.4 97.2 97.7 95.7 95.5 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


{1995 = 100) 
C 1999 2000 2001 
ategory t 
- Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 

AU ATCIOIEIMOOUNG) encase an ceruaetntecceneasiseresoesnntotszsrra, ee 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 87.4 86.5 84.0 83.7 
Air AreIGhit (OUMIOUNG) ene. cncricnccsccseccseccceeeraraeceure sas 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 92.6 90.5 90.1 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carrie€rs).......-....:00eeeeeeeeeees 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 1155 111.9 114.2 119.2 120.6 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)............seeeeeees 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 103.2 106.4 109.7 116.4 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUN)............::-+cseeeeeseeeereeees 148.0 139.4 136.3 143.0 142.8 142.8 145.1 142.3 138.0 
ee EE 
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Current Labor Statistics: | Productivity Data 


43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 


Item 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Ml IV | | iH) Ml IV I ll Ml IV | | i} ill 
Business 
Output per nour of all PErSONS............eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeees 110.8 111.8 1125 AZT 114.0 11641 115.0 117.1 117.4 118.2 118.2 118.9 119.5 
Compensation per hour.............- sa) T2O0iou)  W2a26 123.0 12435 125/90 127d 129.0 131.7 133.8 136.8 | 138.2 140.4) 141.8 
Real compensation per hour ..-.| 105.0 | 105.7 106.4| 106.8] 107.4) 107.6} 108.1 109.6 110.3 112.0 112.3 113.0 113.9 
Whitiabomoosts=.cs coe eres core eee eecenen sas at OGeO 108.8 109.3 110.4 110.5 | 109.5 112.1 112.5 114.0 195.77 117.2 118.1 118.6 
Unit nonlabor payMents...........:csceececsseeetenseneeteeeeeeeee 114.5 114.6 115.1 114.2 114.4] 116.9 114.2 115.2 113.9 112.1 111.8 111.6 112.0 
Implicitiprice detlatOte etc 0-sereenecnsaesees cesareqee™- eane rere 110.7 A10:95)) AMMAay SSH Ait9 M22 142.99" T1355) 13:9 114.4} 115.2 115.7 116.2 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........c:cceeseseeseereeseneeeenes MOS) AAs AOR) 1220 113.4 115.6 114.5 | 1163] 116.7 117.4) 117.4 118.0 118.8 
Compensation per hour................- seat 19S) 20:9)" 1224 123.4} 125.0 126.3 128.4 130.7 133.0 135.9 137.6 139.2 140.7 
Real compensation per hour........... ses 104.5 105.1 105.6 106.0 | 106.6 | 107.0 107.6 108.8 109.7 111.3 111.5 112.0 113.0 
Unit labOnr COStS i seicseseresers<s | 108.4] 108.6 109.0 110.2 110.2 109.3 112.1 112.4} 114.0 115.8 417.2 117.9 118.5 
Wnitinonlabor paymentSesscr-sneccraccsenencee-nererssrercenanen 115.7 115.8 116.7 115.8 116.1 118.6 116.0 116.7 115.4 113:5 11331 113.0 113.3 
Implicitorice;deflatorrcane-ceneecossc se occseme te ee teran 111.0 the 111.8 112.2 112.4 TAZ) 14335) 114.0 114.5 114.9 AAS 37 116.1 116.6 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........-..eeeseeerereeeeed 113.1 113.7 114.6 115.3 16:65) 118°39) W727) 1497 120.9 121.4 121.5 122.6 = 
Compensation) Pen NOt lem scecsrsne-esacsecdaneev sas ewernaasyay 116.7 117.8 119.0 120.3 121.8 123.0 124.7 | 127.2 129.3 1:32:3 134.1 136.1 - 
Real compensation per hour...............+5 .| 101.8} 102.4} 103.0 103.3 | 103.9} 104.2 104.5 105.8 106.6 | 108.3 108.7 109.5 - 
MOtAMUMIR GOSS =o 21crevecersrsearspesentvosseseniiee ee O2:55) 10352 103.2 103.7 104.0 103.9 105.9 106.0 106.6 108.2 109.6 110.6 = 

Unit labor costs..... .| 103.2 103.6 | 103.9] 104.3 104.5} 104.0} 106.0 106.2 106.9 109.0 110.3 111.1 - 

WitinOnlaD OM COStSiecsecteeretc cicerscceeoneseraeorcanterresent 100.7 | 102.1 101.3 | 102.2 102.9} 103.4} 105.5 105.3 105.6 106.0 107.5 109.3 = 
WIA DROPS ceccccesecerceonsscvevoncccocccgeoreseensrasscorenszasscredeneunec 152.0 145.3 | 150.6) 148.6| 1444] 147.0 134.3} 137.8 133.8 118.5 109.2 105.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payments aaa feos} 113.1 113.9 114.0 113.5 114259) 192°9. 113.6 112.8 109.2 107.9 108.4 - 
Implicitiprice deflator: <5. <snccceece<--200r-c~eoece nev sveorsnrne 106.7 106.8 | 107.2 107.5) 1107.5 107.5} 108.3 108.7 108.9 109.0 109.5 110.2 = 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........csceceeeeseseereeseeseees 125.7 126.8 128.9 130.2 131.9 135.0 135.2 AS73 139.4 141.3 140.0 140.3 140.7 
Compensation per hour......... 119.0 119.9 121.2 122.8) 124.1 125.9 128.1 131.2 135.2 137.2 139.3 141.1 
Real compensation per hour.. 103.4 103.7 104.1 104.7 105.2 105.5 106.6 108.3 110.7 111.3 112.1 113.3 
Unit labor costs 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 


1960 


1970 


1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output perihour of all PErSONS..c.ccc<c2..cccccccesccasccrencare 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services...................0c00eee 110.4 114.44 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5} 100.1 
Multifactor productivity 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4} 100.0} 101.1 102.6 
QUIRPE eeaes csea cece eter etek eat pe aide cenaulonSae nes suucancgey 27.5 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0} 105.2} 110.6 
Inputs: 
PAD OUINUES. so sck asa scenes races rcannnacins Weadasauseataexciceueastorl 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0| 100.0/ 103.7; 106.4 
Capital SOIIGOS: -n.uesccanckes anecaecaparsencacsencec-n asses 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0) 100.0} 104.7) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3 100.0 104.0 107.7 
Capital per hour of all persons...........cccsesccsseeeceeeeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6} 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons.............cc cee ceed 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5| 100.0} 101.7; 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services.................c000ecee 120.1 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8 100.3 99.9; 100.0 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor Proguetiyity). acces secncsedenssesasestuessvecsvsesacs 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0} 100.9} 102.4 
CUTTER seen seee sect semen toe tone cartiwsnvcerscosteanecanl © MOT, 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0) 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
Boton Waptiter nee erence vere eee eer OO 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0} 103.8} 106.6 
Capital services 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0; 104.9} 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input..............604 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2| 100.0} 104.2} 108.0 
Capital per hour of all perSONS..........2....ccceeeeeseneeeeeeed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6| 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons..... 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 100.0} 101.9) 105.0} 109.0} 112.8} 117.1 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services.. | 124.3 116.5 100.9 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5 105.6) 106.5 
Multifactor productVity).5.<---.20. ciate cece ececcsueeecenereeene feat 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4; 102.6) 105.0) 106.1 109.8; 113.2 
pea NE se, Periaces ov dan wegen torment nwo scaecac eine sneer ay 38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4; 100.0; 103.3) 108.7) 113.4) 116.9} 123.5} 130.7 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons. 92.0 104.2 10735 104.8 100.4 100.0 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.2 
Capital services...... a 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9; 100.0) 102.2) 104.5) 108.0) 111.9) 116.9) 122.8 
EVN ese ntsp ade ate nee aes sh nnsessae anc sasaaer=esuneverssnensiioy 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0) 103.7) 107.3) 109.5) 107.0} 103.9) 109.2 
Nonenergy materials 35i.1..2s--sennceccrcteccecarresesrconesnoteentoss 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6; 100.0} 105.7) 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4) 127.2 
Purchased business services... fe 28.2 48.8 13:7 92.5 92.1 100.0; 103.0) 105.1 110.0} 108.9) 114.2) 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs............:ccesecse eens 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS..........csecetesesereesesenevees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.8 113.8 116.9 
Compensation! pemnOuliacaccccrycasnescere sted sneeee ee eanl 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 95.0 102.5] 104.5} 106.7 110.1 113.5) 119.6) 125.1 132.8 
Realicompensation) pemhour..<c..csc-4...s-e-cheseronessrenans 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 9:9 99.7 99.3 99.7; 100.6) 104.6) 107.1 110.1 
WnitilaboriCostsy...cscsecserccrscsusecesceraptecectcecowestsresconeee 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7} 101.9) 102.6; 104.1 104.5} 105.3) 108.0} 109.9) 113.6 
Unitinonlabon paymentSizancsca.ccsensiseraetaserscess co voeares 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0) 102.5| 106.4; 109.4) 113.3 17a 115.1 115.1 113.9 
Implicit priceideflatorc.<vesc.-<ccossssneo-wcranasspreeresrseeu ces 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0} 106.0) 107.7; 109.7} 110.6) 111.8 113.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS...........ceceeeeseseeseeseeeeeseeee $1.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4, 1005] 101.8} 102.8}; 105.4) 107.5} 110.4) 113.2 116.2 
Compensation per hour.......... 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 95.0} 102.2 104.3} 106.6} 109.8; 113.1 119.0 124.2 132.0 
Real compensation per hour..............:ccseseseneeereeerees 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99:2 99.4; 100.2 104.0 106.4) 109.4 
WnitlabOriCOStSixcenererecereceecsse-ctettses tc eee nn ators tener ents 27,5 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5) 101.7} 102.5} 103.7) 104.2) 105.2 107.7] 109.7) 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments. 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0} 106.9) 110.4) 113.5} 118.0) 116.3) 116.8) 115.4 
Implicit price deflator...... 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0} 102.2 104.1 106.1 107.6; 109.8} 110.8; 112.3) 114.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees..........eeeseeeseeeeeeeeeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7; 100.7) 103.1 104.2 107.5} 108.4) 112.3 116.2 119.9 
Compensation] pen hOuUts.c.r.cvesescexse-cesenereeseseeeecaee see! 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3} 102.0) 104.2} 106.2 109.0} 110.3) 115.9) 121.1 128.3 
Real compensation per NOUr...........-...:0-ssseceececcceeees 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8} 101.3) 103.7; 106.4 
Total unit costs 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8; 101.0} 101.1 102.0} 101.2) 101.5} 102.6) 103.7; 106.7 
Unit labor costs 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5) 101.3} 101.0} 101.9) 101.4) 101.8) 103.2 104.2! 107.0 
Unit nonlabor costs 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0 102.1 100.2; 101.3} 102.2) 100.6; 100.9} 101.2; 102.5 105.6 
50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0) 113.2 131.7} 139.0 152.2} 156.9) 148.9) 147.6 131.0 
Unitinonlabor pay Mentsixe.2.-cerenaces veseucetetssnceceaeawiecece 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 99.7; 103.5) 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.2) 113.4) 114.0) 112.1 
Implicit price: deflator. 2....3s.ccscesccedes.ce ooeesceeseseru cess 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3} 102.1 103.7) 105.1 105.5} 106.2; 106.6} 107.4) 108.7 
Manufacturing 

Output per housofi allipPerSONssceeserser-c.-0-<cescesceree-cseeseutes 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 101.9] 105.0 109:0)) 44228) 17.4 124.3 129.6 46.3 
Compensation) penNOutsa-:v.ccssesevesncecoreeeeenscossteee ty 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 Uli“) 122.0 130.1 
Real compensation per hour. 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2; 100.8; 100.4 99.0 98.8| 102.6] 104.5} 107.8 
Unitilaboricostss, sisrrs-r.seorecssesstoe eta e set eer ci steve 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.6); 100.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.1 
Unitnoniabor payments ey. ccticscstrsssas0ccevsvavesoses-e2oneeen 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 99.0; 100.9; 102.8; 106.9) 109.9} 109.6} 104.4) 105.5 - 
Implicit price deflator...... 30.2 34.9 99.6; 100.9} 102.0} 103.9} 104.9 = 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


[1987 = 100} 
Industry | Sic 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Mining 
Cappenoresinc. <cacectestascesteaueeesaccsevasaicecess ooved 102 102.7 100.5 115.2 118.1 126.0 117.2 116.5 118.9 118.3 105.5 
Goldiand!siver oreSscecec.<.canassecaconsersetnssessssteces 104 122.3] 127.4; 141.6} 159.8] 160.8) 144.2] 138.3) 158.5] 187.6] 200.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining..................0064 122 118.7} 122.4] 133.0] 141.2) 148.1 155.9] 168.0) 176.6) 188.0) 192.2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.... 131 97.0 97.9 1021 105.9) 112.4) 119.4) 123.9] 125.2) 127.4| 132.3 
Crushed and broken stoneé.................c00eseeseeeeees 142 102.2 99.8; 105.0 103.6) 108.7) 105.4) 107.2} 112.6] 110.2 104.8 
Manufacturing 

M@at Proguets: csho.5. occ eeacsacnsncuacoa sean ctacasteeues 201 97.1 99.6 104.6 104.3 101.2 102.3 97.4 102.5 102.3 102.2 
Dairy products cccccceeees one -eeee 202 107.3) 108.3) 111.4) 109.6) 111.8) 116.4] 116.0] 119.3} 119.3} 114.1 
Preserved fruits and vegetables ace 203 95.6 99.2 100.5 106.8 107.6 109.1 109.2 110.7 117.8 120.0 
Grail ROU PYOGUGIS 2. .cncoascccesscacteasavcsaveccaccsecense 204 105.4 104.9 107.8 109.2 108.4 115.4 108.0 118.2 126.2 130.4 
Bakery Products oc nc-cee ese ht cco seescncoanececs cvescckal 205 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.1 100.8) 107.5 
Sugar and confectionery products... 206 103.2 102.0 99.8 104.5 106.2 108.3 113.8 116.7 123.0 130.0 
Fats And ONS eo S Are eka nas sccnauss oe 207 118.1 120.1 114.1 TAZ 11852039 ed Ost 120:25)) $137:3)|)" 156-4 
BG VOTAGOS ir wen ch ccciee cna ensecceae cancececenmeccesseus see 208 117.0} 120.0} 127.1 126.4) 130.1 133.5] 135.0) 135.5) 136.4) 132.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 99.2 101.7 101.5 105.2 100.9 102.9 109.1 104.1 227; 116.3 
RIAIOUOS 27 on cocectsaearnese ee eee onerascavssaeresneesetors 2ui 113.2 107.6 111.6 106.5 126.6 142.9 147.2 147.2 152.2 135.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON...............eeeseeeeee 221 103.1 111.2) 110.3) 117.8} 122.1 134.0] 137.3) 131.2) 136.2) 138:7. 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade................... 222 111.3) 116.2) 126.2) 131.7] 1425) 145.3) 147.6) 162.2) 168.6) 171.9 
NAITOW TADS: <5. ..c-cccncoserssence-heseasenctenense | 224 96.5 99.6} 112.9} 111.4} 120.1 118.9] 126.3} 110.8) 117.7] 122.4 
FONMLGING ONES ans gace sees tccet Sree acactccsasseceeemetereccce 225 107.5] 114.0) 119.3) 127.9] 134.1 138.3} 150.3} 138.0) 135.9) 144.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI...............eceseeeeeeeees 226 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.3 99.1 101.0 
ISARDGIS ANG WIGS: ee or ns. coeate-scsnenenecaecherceeree sate 227 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8} 100.2} 100.3} 102.3 97.8 
Yamiand thiead milisy. fuicecetetceccscsessiercossxecsos4 228 110.2) 111.4] 119.6) 126.6) 130.7) 137.4] 147.4) 150.4] 153.0} 169.5 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS..............6cccsseeeeeeeeees 229 109.2; 1046) 106.5) 110.4) 118.5} 123.7) 123.1 W137) 1201 127.0 
Men's and boys' furnishingS............:sscseceeeeeeeeeee 232 102.1 108.4) 109.1 108.4} 111.7] 123.4] 134.7] 162.1 174.7 | 187.0 
Women's and misses' outerweal............-..00es000e+ 233 104.1 104.3} 109.4) 121.8) 127.4) 135.5) 141.6) 149.9] 151.9] 174.5 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 102.1 113.7) 117.4) 1245] 138.0] 161.3) 174.5) 208.9) 216.4) 293.0 
Flats, Caps; aiid MUINGNY,.-.cc-cc-sce0ccenesenwersndersis ove 235 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 Vitel 84.3 82.2 87.1 99.5 108.7 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 238 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8 120.1 101.4} 107.7 105.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products... nas 239 99.9) 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8 109.2 105.6 119.2 ile 129.2 
Sawmills and planing mills..............:ssecceeeeeeeeeees 242 99.8} 102.6} 108.1 101-9) 103.35) 110L25 9 At 5:65" 16:95)! A 8270 | d2ore. 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.1 91.3 90.7 
WIOOG-COMEAINGIG reece se ece on ctarrecezenesscsesercccwasarecs 244 le || TaISY 109.4] 100.1 100.9} 106.1 106.7) 106.2) 106.6) 105.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.. 245 103.1 103.0) 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7} 100.3 99.2 96.8 
Miscellaneous wood products..... aa 249 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4} 1144) 123.4) 131.2 141.3 
FIOUSENONG TUT FIMUN Cpe aere- ven cseecccessaccasenrorsrccotnas 251 104.5] 107.1 110.5) 1106) 1125) 1169) 121.6) 121.3} 125.8] 128.7 
CES MULT ie. e-- «oer ccssehsaiissdnasseentieeassssizecad 252 95.0 94.1 102.5) 103.2) 100.5} 101.1 106.4] 1183} 113.1 109.8 
Public building and related furniture. 253 119.8) 120.2) 140.6] 161.0) 157.4) 173.3} 181.5] 214.9] 207.6] 210.9 
Partitions and fixtures.................++ 254 95.6 93.0} 102.7} 107.4 98.9] 101.2 97.5} 121.1 125.6| 127.0 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures cee 259 103.5] 102.1 99.5} 103.6] 104.7| 110.0 AS22007 On meen eng 
ef afk Shane oetrre nascai coc AOL DOS Le Ee aC nance Sa SoaeCa oe 261 116.7 | 128.3) 137.3 1225) 128:9)) 131.9) 132°6 82.3 86.6 88.4 
Gfelos Atul) StSceccnacceatanantend pEpoocereeeno AereEC ous 262 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4) 110.2) 118.6) 111.6) 112.0) 1149] 122.7 
Paperboard MillS.........:.::cceceeseeeee 263 100.6] 101.4); 1044] 1084; 1149) 119.5} 1180] 126.7; 127.8} 131.0 
Paperboard containers and boxes........ ai 265 101.3] 103.4} 105.2} 107.9} 108.4) 105.1 106.3} 109.7|} 113.5} 113.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.4] 105.3]; 105.5] 107.9) 1106) 113.3) 113.6) 119.5) 122.9] 127.3 
INGWSDADOTS acne ens ecereres coc ceassfevieacoubesteccorsse sets 271 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.6 86.3 
POROOICAIS 22,052,neee = ead- ca crnnerneressccren svete 272 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 TAS ON tS 
BOOKS sievecerecstscomaetnncaes 273 96.6 | 100.8 97.7} 103.5} 103.0} 101.6 99.3} 102.6} 101.0] 105.4 
Miscellaneous publishing. .............c0cccceeeeeeeeeeeees 274 92.2 95.9} 105.8) 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6) 1145) 119.5] 128.3 
Commercial printing.....-.--c..ccc0ssesccucessssecnceaszsoed 275 102.5/ 102.0} 108.0} 106.9} 106.5} 107.2) 108.3) 1088] 109.9] 115.2 
Manifold business forms............-:s:scessseeeeeeenneees 276 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 77.9 76.7 73.6 
Greeting Cards --nc-s.. naeece see recenssensczcneascnessearvs) 277 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2) 104.2) 103.9 
Blankbooks and bookbinding. 278 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4} 108.7] 114.5) 114.2] 116.4} 123.3 
Printing trade services.......... 279 99.3} 100.6) 112.0) 115.3] 111.0] 116.7) 126.2} 123.3) 126.7] 120.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.............-::0s:eeeeeeees 281 106.8; 109.7} 109.7} 105.6} 102.3) 109.3} 110.1 116.8) 145.8} 170.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics...........-..sesseeees 282 100.9} 100.0} 107.5) 112.0] 125.3) 128.3} 125.3} 135.4] 142.2) 145.7 
PUGS iescsescecscreeesceotandersvcceeredasen esr 283 103.8 | 104.5 99.5 99.7} 104.6] 108.7} 1125] 112.4} 1043] 104.8 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods “Ei 284 103.8] 105.3) 104.4]; 108.7] 111.2} 1186) 120.9} 126.4] 122.7| 116.8 
Paints and allied products.............2-:seeeeeeereeeeeees 285 106.3| 104.3] 102.9} 108.8} 116.7) 118.0] 125.6} 126.4] 126.8) 125.6 
Industrial organic Chemicals.............::s:seeeeeeeeeres 286 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99:0} 111.2) 105.7) 111.3 
Agricultural chemicals............::secsssseeseeeeeerssees 287 104.7 99.5 99.5| 103.8} 105.0} 108.5] 110.0} 119.8} 117.5} 106.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987 = 100] 


eee oo nna bunna |) anon 
Industry Sic 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 IL 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
a 
Miscellaneous chemical products..............::s0060+ 289 97.3 96.1 101.8] 107.1 105.7} 107.8) 110.1 120.3} 120.6; 128.1 
Petroleum refininQicc..ccrisesvsve.cac-ss-stensenemeseee vac 291 109.2} 106.6} 111.3} 120.1 123.8 | 1323 142:0)) 149.2) 155.7)|, 169:5 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.................. 295 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9 1t2 113.1 123.1 124.7 tS, 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 96.5 98.5 90.7 
Tires and Winer tUDeS:.... cee ve secs eno csaneasiomuvasnaends 301 103.0 102.4 107.8 116.5 124.1 131.1 138.8 149.1 144.2 145.5 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing..........; 305 96.1 92.4 97.8 99:7 102.7 104.6 107.4 113.5 112.7 114.0 
Fabricated rubber products, N.€.C..........cseseeeeeees 306 109.0 109.9 115.2 123.1 119.1 121.5 121.0 125.3 132.3 140.8 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c.. esa 308 105.7 108.3 114.4 116.7 120.8 121.0 124.7 129.9 133.8 141.2 
Footwear exCepurubDel..:,.csecsasrcsscdenesoeve sseass sar 314 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 117.1 126.1 121.4 110.9 131.6 
Flatglass: ccpseaeecckcr-tevaectenchasheeanecnuscemenaannenne 321 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6] 101.5] 107.6]; 114.0} 127.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............., 322 104.8 102.3 108.9} 108.7 112.9 115.7 121.4 128.3 135.2 143.6 
Products of purchased glass # 323 92.6 97.7} 101.5} 106.2} 105.9] 106.1 122.0) 125.1 122.0} 134.0 
CEMENT, NYORAUNC ce as enccc sar esctseeaes sane sr naetaxeaneey 324 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 124.3 128.7 133.1 134.1 139.6 
SWUCHNAl Clay PYOGUCIS a0 ian css senece ese epesvernesne rane 325 109.6 109.8 111.4 106.8 114.0 112.6 119.6 111.9 114.8 124.0 
Pottery and related products...............::c:seeeeeeee 326 98.6 95.8 99.5 100.3 108.4 109.3 119.3 123.2 127.1 120.8 
Concrete, yypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 107.6 112.8 114.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 110.4 114.6 114.7 114.6 
Blast furnace and basic steel products 331 109.7 107.8 117.0 133.6 142.4 142.6 147.5 155.0 151.0 148.9 
Iron and steel foundries...........62..:020e ee 332 106.1 104,55 107225" W241 A13:0)) 11257)" ANGI2) 120.85 a2aet 126.2 
Primary nonferrous metals...............c:secseeeeeeeeees 333 102.3 110.7 101.9 107.9 105.3 111.0 110.8 112.0 125.8 131.2 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing............:..ssss0eeeee 335 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3} 101.2 99.2} 104.0] 111.3} 115.2 122.7 
Nonferrous foundries (CastingS)..........cc.sceeeseeeees 336 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 127.0 131.5 130.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal products.. 339 113.7 109.1 114.5 111.3 134.5 15252 149.6 136.2 140.0 150.4 
Metal cans and shipping containers... ae 341 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 160.3 163.8 160.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware................022065 342 97.3 96.8 | 100.1 104.0; 109.2) 111.3) 1182) 1146] 115.7) 123.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 102.6 102.0 98.4 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 127.3 130.3 126.9 
Fabricated structural metal products. . hd 344 98.8 100.0 103.9 104.8 NOTAT 105.8 106.5 111.9 112.7 112.7 
Metal forgings and stampings........ 501 346 95.6 92.9) 103.7; 1087] 1085] 109.3] 113.6] 120.2} 125.9] 130.3 
Metal services, N.€.C.........::s0000 aA 347 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6 123.0 1270 128.4 124.4 127.3 127.9 
Ordnance and accessories, 0.€.C............seeeceeeees 348 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 93.7 96.6 92.2 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............., 349 97.5 97.4 101.1 102.0 103.2 106.6 108.3 107.7 111.5 110.3 
Engines: and turbineS.......<.1..+-c.cs-nssersrs “ed 351 106.5) 105.8) 103.3) 109.2) 122.3] 122.7) 136.6) 136.9] 145.9} 151.2 
Farm and garden machinery............ on 352 116.5) 112:9') 118:9)) 118:6))  125:0 | 134-7) 137.25) 4023) 5148 Sie 25:5 
Construction and related machinery................668 353 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 117.7 22a 123.3 13255 137.5 137.2 
Metalworking MACHINETY.............0.cceseeecseeeeeeeened 354 101.1 96.4 104.3 107.4 109.9 114.8 114.9 119.2 119.8 123.5 
Special industry machinery...............::::seeeeeeenes 355 107.5) 108.3) 106.0) 113.6) 121.2 132.3} 134.0) 131.7] 125.1 139.3 
General industrial machinery...............cceeeeeeeeeees 356 101.5) 101.6) 101.6] 104.8} 106.7} 109.0 109.4) 110.0} 111.2 111.4 
Computer and office equipment................6...00e 357 138.1 149.6 195.7} 2586 328.6) 469.4} 681.3! 960.2| 1350.6 | 1840.2 
Refrigeration and service machinery................005 358 103.6 100.7 104.9 108.6 110.7 112.7 114.7 115.0 121.4 123.2 
Industrial machinery, 1.€.C.............cccccceneneeeeeeees 359 107.3; 109.0} 117.0) 118.5) 127.4) - 138.8) 141.4) 129.3) 127.5| 134.3 
Electric distribution GBQUIDMOntinnte..:araanrsneee toys 361 106.3 106.5 119.6 122.2 131.8 143.0 143.9 142.8 147.5 146.6 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 107.7 107.1 117.1 132.9 134.9 150.8 154.3 164.2 162.3 162.9 
Household appliances. . ene eaes seereeieeees pasa 363 105.8 106.5 115.0 123.4 131.4 127.3 127.4 142.9 150.3 150.2 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... Such 364 99.9 97.5 105.7} 107.8) 113.4] 113.7) 116:9)) 121.8) 12912) 13214 
Communications equipMent..............:.cseseeeeeeeees 366 123.8 | 129.1 154.9) 163.0) 186.4} 200.6] 2295] 275.3) 276.0} 327.1 
Electronic components and accessories moans estes : 367 133.4 | 154.7 189.3] 217.9] 274.1 401.5) 5149] 613.4] 768.0 107.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 90.6 98.6] 101.3] 1082] 110.5) 114.1 123.1 128:3) 135.3 140.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment...............:.ccsese0e 371 102.4 96.6| 104.2) 106.2] 108.8} 106.7) 107.2 116°3\| 125.2) |e 36.5, 
Aircraft and parts... ieaen te cuca atawe shady wee iaTaeet Seas 372 98.9) 108.2} 1123! 115.2) 109.6] 107.9] 113.0] 114.7] 140.1 139.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing................... 373 103.7 96.3 102.7 106.2 103.8 98.0 99.2 105.3 102.0 112.6 
Railroad equipment Bi aewnapehcweases Pen dcssedprecstovent ee 374 141.1 146.9) 147.9) 151.0} 152.5] 150.0] 148.3) 184.2! 189.1 205.1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts puasows one! 375 93.8 99.8) 1084] 130.9} 125.1 120°3;)) 125/59) 12054) St 27erie ted 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, Pay ce aay caveat x 376 116.5 110.5 110.5 1221 118.9 121.0 129.4 136.5 142.4 158.2 
Search and navigation equipment....................68 381 112.7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 142.2 149.5 149.1 139.7 
Measuring and controlling devices.................064 382 106.4) 113.1 119.9} 124.0) 133.8) 146.4] 150.5] 142.4] 143.5] 152.9 
Medical instruments ANG SUDPNCS2.ere-t-aswaccesesnt ess 384 116.9) 118.7] 123.5] 127.3) 126.7] 131.5] 139.8] 147.4] 158.6] 160.2 
Ophthalmic goods. .......-..-+-+++4. FEmsealacacanes se 408 385 PAA Seyi 144.5} 157.8) 160.6} 167.2) 188.2| 196.3] 199.1 229.5 
Photographic equipment & supplies...................5 386 107.8 110.2 116.4} 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7 121.5 124.8 147.2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... va 391 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2) 1026] 114.2) 113.1 133.9 
Musical: instruments? cccetsasrcccsedeny ce teers eee 393 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 82.9 81.4 86.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 7 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 = 100] 
Industry sic | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Toys'and; sporting QOodS........10s.c.ceecsee cesses tencues 394 108.1 109.7 104.9 114.2 109.7 113.6 119.9 12537, 131.6 124.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.. 395 118.2 116.8 i huilas3 111.6 129.9 135.2 144.1 WAALS) 132.5 129.3 
Costume jewelry and notions.................. 396 105.3; 106.7} 110.8) 115.8] 129.0) 143.7] 142.2) 118.0] 131.2] 150.2 
Miscellaneous manufactures.............0ccccecccuueeees 399 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8 109.4 108.5 111.2 
Transportation 
Railroad transpomtationicne...cccss.cccssaeusaresseceeeecest 4011 118.5 127.8 139.6 145.4 150.3 156.2 167.0 169.8 173.3 182.3 
m@ruckingvexceptlocallsw6 ere ee ee 4213 TAA 116.9) 123.4] 1266] 129.5) 125.4] 130.9] 132.4] 129.9] 131.6 
US: postalisetvices sen ce ee ee 431 104.0} 103.7) 104.5] 107.1 106.6] 106.5} 104.7) 108.3] 109.7] 110.3 
Alrtransportations) ssice-ceee oes cence vcreeaceee 4512,13,22 (pts.) 92.9 92.5 96.9 100.2 105.7 108.6 litt 111.6 110.7 108.3 
Utitlities 
Telephone communications.............ccccccsseeeeeeeeed 481 ATSS | ASB 127.7 135.5)" 1422") 1484 159.5) 160.9) 170.3} 189.1 
Radio and television broadcasting................00008 483 104.9) 106.1 108.3; 106.7} 110.1 109.6} 105.8; 101.1 100.7] 101.8 
Cable and other pay TV services.. “i 484 92.6 87.6 88.5 85.3 83.4 84.5 81.9 84.7 83.5 81.5 
Electric titiities. <i. cccc. sexeavaresviesarwis cnassoetenasaniees 491,3 (pt.) 110.1 113.4 115.2 120.6 126.8 135.0 146.5 150.5 160.1 162.7 
Gas; UNH Sipe eee sees ueyaneceuc ates ete 492.3 (pt.) 105.8 109.6 111.1 121.8 125.6 137.1 145.9 158.6 144.4 145.0 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers. §21 104.3 102.3 106.4 111.4 118.9 A178 121.6 121.8 134.2 142.3 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores............ E 523 106.8 100.4 107.6 114.2 127.8 | 130.9 133.5 134.8 163.5 163.2 
FLAK WarG STOVESE.S: scccuwravensSosuswasesarcans saamanenters ' 525 115.3 108.7 115.2 113.9 121.2 115.5 119.5 119.0 137.8 149.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 84.7 89.3 101.2 107.1 117.0 117.4} 136.4 127.5 133:7 151.2 
Heparsnent Stoves: foe secensensvevincevecscoavanvacews! 531 96.8) 102.0) 105.4) 110.4) 113.4) 115.9) 123.5) 128.8) 135.5] 147.4 
VAIN Ey SION OS soa c.c 22> cavevseses cadeunettessccbeactessiwenies 533 154.4 158.8 revs 191.5 197.4 211.3 238.4 207.7 268.7 319.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 118.6 124.8 140.4 164.2 164.8 167.3 167.6 170.3 185.7 195.2 
(GFOGEIN, STOKES 22225 o-c ste cheeananesnccaus snaciasere ese 541 96.6 96.3 96.5 96.0 95.4 93.9 92.1 91.7 92.2 95.4 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets.. Ss 542 98.9 90.8 99.2 97.7 95.7 94.4 86.4 90.8 95.7 99.3 
Retail bakeries... sci. -s.ctevcnsvchsoxaneccensassmeviesantes 546 91.2 96.7 96.5 86.5 85.3 83.0 75.9 67.6 68.1 83.8 
New and used car dealers.............:::ececeneeeeeeeees 551 106.7} 104.9} 107.4} 108.6} 109.7} 108.1 109.1 108.8) 108.7) 111.9 
Auto and home supply stores................0seeeeeeeees 553 103.6}; 100.2; 101.6} 100.8; 105.3] 109.1 108.2 | 108.1 113.0} 116.0 
Gasoline service stations.......... 554 103.0 104.8 110.2 115.9 121.1 127.2 126.1 126.1 133.9 140.6 
Men's and boy's wear stores.. 561 115.6 121.9 122.3 119.5} 121.8 121.4 129.8 136.3} 145.2 154.6 
Women's clothing stores: .....:..c.-se.cescesseseseensecs 562 106.6 || 111-2) 123.6) 130:0) 130.4) -189:9)) 154.2) 157.8 176.1 190.5 
Bamily;clothing StolreSrcc..2ccccose cos cesses vaucneaen codes 565 107.8 111.5 118.6 121.5 127.7 141.8 146.9 150.2 153.1 156.5 
SOS StON OS; arden desea nnsauechweceninens 566 107.9 107.8 178:5 117.3 130.7 139.2 151.9 148.4 145.0 161.1 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. 571 104.6 105.4 113.9 113.3 114.7 117.4 123.6 124.2 12762 134.1 
Household appliance stores............:cceceeeees ns 572 104.3; 106.7) 115.5) 118.0) 121.5) 138.4} 140.7] 153.5] 181.4] 183.9 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......, 573 0 a | 129.8 139.9 154.5 179.1 199.3 208.1 218.4 260.3 314.6 
Eating and drinking places...............:ssececeeesseeees 581 104.5} 103.8) 103.4] 103.8) 102.1 102.0) 100.6) 101.6) 102.0] 104.3 
Drug and proprietary Stores............22.:sccceeeeeeeeees 591 106.3} 108.0) 107.6) 109.5) 109.9) 111.1 113.9} 119:7| 126.6) 129.8 
Liquor stores..............006008 592 105.9} 106.9} 109.6) 101.8) 100.1 104.7} 113.8} 109.9} 116.5} 114.6 
Used merchandise Stores...........050.cssecsessesesers 593 103.0 NO2Z2SH 115; 74) 9411628) 19:55) S120:6 132.7 140.3} 163.6] 181.9 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................. 594 107.2 109.0 107.5 111.5 Vtfol 123.1 125.3 129.1 138.8 145.2 
INONSIOLENOIANGRS reaiv ass recavecetooyeces-ceccensacesesday se 596 Tetigieat 112.5) 126.5) 132.2) 149.0) 152.4] 173.3] 186.5] 208.0] 222.2 
Fuel dealers.......... 598 84.5 85.3 84.2 91.8 99.0; 111.4) 112.4) 109.0) 105.8) 115.1 
PiOtall SINGS, TES. Gi seccnscsvesinsr ner ensneasans , 599 114.5 104.0 112:5 118.1 125.8 127.0 140.2 147.8 157.3 161.0 
Finance and services 

Gommiercial DankSi<.acpccsoctteecreceseen+oneserars-s4uaer' 602 1077 edd Ol W110) 118°5)) S12027 |, 126549) 129.7.) 133.01) 132.6) 1ss:2 
FIGS and FIOIGISe. cece aeececssasanedavdivescoccexstospser 701 96.2 99.3} 108.0; 106.5} 109.9} 1105) 110.0} 1082] 111.6] 113.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services 721 102.3 99:9 99.3 99.9} 105.0; 106.6} 109.8) 109.0) 116.2] 121.8 
Photographic studios, portrait... , x 722 98.2 92.1 95.8; 101.8; 108.3] 116.2} 110.7) 114.1 121.6 | 105.1 
BSAAULY SOD Sacre acne ter oe eaet nce smnwcenus snegceeneaesvess 723 97.5 95.8} 100.9 97.0} 101.1 104.8} 107.6} 108.5} 110.5] 113.3 
Bar DOR SNODSi sar. aneninadadaverdetaccnecnnsewecones sat dnens 724 100.7 94.9} 113.2) 121.9] 118.8) 115.7] 1288] 150.4| 157.4} 138.0 
Funeral services and crematories.. 726 91.2 89.9} 103.8 98.7} 104.3} 100.2 97.6; 101.9} 104.2 99.7 
Automotive repair SNOPS...........ccsssececeeeeeeseeeseees 753 107.9) 100.1 105.1 1OS;7 7a S230 26) S16. 117.2| 124.9] 127.6 
Motion picture theaters.........00:sccsccecsecsceerenresnend 783 118.1 118.2 114.8 113.8 110.4 105.0 104.1 103.4 106.1 110.5 


a 


' Refers to output per employee 


“ Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 

CoUDny 1999 | 2000 i" rT IV vole iad ly 
United States........ 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 411 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Canada....... 6.8 5.8 7A an 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 Lif 
Australia. . Tae 6.6 7.5 7.4 vA 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
Javan’... 47 48 47 4.8 4.8 47 4.8 47 47 4.8 
Francslle. ate 9.7 11.4 AES 11.2 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germanv' 8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
ltalvee eee 11.5 10.7 11.8 AitE7, 11.5 11.2 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden 7.1 5.9 7A 7.0 7A 7 6.7 6.0 5.6 5.2 

Jnited Kinadom' 6.1 - 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 = 


' Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. 


2 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: 


Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 


calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- 
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dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 
Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
tries, 1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 


Dash indicates data not available. 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian labor force 


Ae FOR ce eee ... O ae 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200] 131,056} 132,304| 133,943] 136,297| 137,673 139,368 | 140,863 
14,128 14,168 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 

8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 
64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 
24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 = 
39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 = 
22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 = 

6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 = 

4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 = 
28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 = 


United States! 
Canada 


Participation rate® 


| Initand States! : 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
Canada cece ccna teasanccs RE ae naseettvs Soe oT 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 
Australia 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
Japan... 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 
France 55.9 55.8 55.6 te ho}ts) 66:3 05,5) §6:3 65:7) 56.0 = 
Garmanv* 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.7 57-7 $7.9 - 
MEM Yess creme neces econ snesheeseanch ekcascoentcnsascappeceetecsnceeen eee 47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 = 
Netherlands. ..occciccetstsnctses er 56.8 97.7 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 = 
WOU ai. sont cece nse 2. 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 = 
United Kingdom 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 = 
initad Stats se ec ie eee ee Sete cae tr 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259} 123,060} 124,900 | 126,708] 129,558] 131,463 133,488 | 135,208 
Canada 12,747 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 
RSS ED od conn cys ns ren ee Se Neen Soe ee 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
AA SENT ctcre as unctasedlty banissoe oes cavosenceeaecssavaccatscauensinichaceee 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 
BREN sox coes cco sae hone eee aes ece 22,120 22,020 21,740 21,730 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,520 22,970 - 
Rarmanv? 36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 - 
LT BeRe Rt Pho eee ey MERCER, ore SERN eae 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 - 
INR ONT NES oo econ cec nearer ranas cts na tote aocncsesoetscseences 6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 elit O 7,360 7,490 - 
SSINGIIIN coset oses cn epee pects ere rcaccsrant nacacinteeee cesta 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 - 
NEUES RAG ONT cre ccrnnstee ces eep as tnercanensy eh surissvsasenseecaertnces 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 a 
Employment-population ratio* 
61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 
57.9 57.0 56.6 S77, 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 
61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 
50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 
55:5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3 52.8 - 
44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 - 
53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 57.4 58.9 59.4 - 
64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 ATE 56.9 57.6 58.7 - 
58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 - 
LighadiStatasitk Get eer ate te amN AAW OA, 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Canada............ es 1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 1,271 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 
Australia. ee 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 


1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 
2,350 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,130 3,020 2,890 - 
2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 - 
1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 - 
400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 - 
144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 = 
2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 - 
Unemployment rate 
F e fi 4. 
United’ States (eer te Mere ie ec 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 0 


Canada...... By 9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 7.5 6.8 5.8 
Australia. 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For * Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment } Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
Data" in the notes to this section. NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 


States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor aa 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at Dash indicates data are not available. 


http://stats.bls.gov/fisdata.htm. P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 


Output per hour 
LIPHOCESTAROS ce - hics wa snscsnresmeotterecasesteuannaniteeenca 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8} 102.1 107.3) 113.8} 117.0) 121.1 127.0] 134.8 


38.7 56.6 154 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3] 104.5} 109.9) 111.0 109.5) 112.8 112:Sir_ A1§.2 


Canada.......... 

Japan... 14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5} 101.8] 109.3) 115.8} 121.4] 120.4) 124.1 
Belgium... 18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5) 108.4] 113.2) 115.5) 122.4] 123.6) 124.5 
Denmark.. 29.9 B27 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 - = = = 


21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9) 100.6} 108.5] 114.5) 115.0} 122.6} 124.0) 128.9 
29.2 52.0 Te 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0} 101.6} 110.1 113.2 116.8] 122.4 126.7 128.5 
20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2; 102.9) 105.6) 109.3; 109.5} 111.5) 111.1 112.9 
18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6) 101.4 112.7) 117.7) 119.7 125.7) 127.8 = 
36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5| 100.6} 101.4 102.0} 102.0) 103.0} 103.9} 103.9 
27.3 52.2 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5}, 107.3} 119.4 121.9} 124.5} 133.0} 135.6) 139.5 
31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2} 104.0} 106.8) 104.8) 103.2} 104.0} 104.6) 109.2 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
United Kingdom.... 


Output 
United States............ rao ee - 


= 75.8} 103.2} 102.4; 101.6 98.3; 103.5) 111.1 118.4) 121.3 WALETE 133.5 139.3 
34.2 60.6 86.0} 110.1 112.6} 108.6 99.0} 104.6) 113.2 118.1 119.8 128.1 133.1 141.3 
10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3} 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.6) 106.7 naan 103.6 103.9 
30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4 104.2 105.1 109.9} 111.8) 113.8 
40.8 68.0 91.3) 100.8; 104.3} 102.7} 101.7 99.0} 109.3 114.7) 109.7 112;:6) 115.3 111.5 
31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95:7, 100.3 104.9! 104.6} 109.7 111.5) 114.2 
41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.3 92:5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3 100.9) 102.2 
21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4; 102.2 107.2 105.6 108.3} 110.3) 111.4 


France..... 
Germany. 


Italy... 

Netherlands 31.7 59.5 77.4 92.8 96.9} 100.1] 100.6 98.2; 104.2} 107.8} 108.4) 114.1} 116.6 = 
Norway... 56.5 89.1; 103.6] 105.3) 101.3) 100.2 98.3) 102.7) 106.7} 109.0} 110.1) 115.7} 117.6} 114.0 
Sweden... 45.9 80.7 90.7 109.8 110.9 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.6 144.6 150.7 


United Kingdom 67.7 90.3 87.2 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 109.9 109.7 


Total hours 


United States. 92.1 104.4 107.5 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.2 103.3 


Canada... 88.3) 107.1 114.6} 121.2) 120.2) 113.5) 103.9} 100.1 103.0 106.4} 109.4) 113.5; 118.3 122.7 
Japan... 76.3} 102.3 93.8 99.8; 100.8; 100.9} 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
Belgium... 170.7 174.7; 119.7 101.5}, 102.3) 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
Denmark. 136.5 129.0) 107.1 107.2} 104.7; 103.7) 102.1 94.8 = = 


142.3} 149.0) 133.3) 105.4) 105.8) 105.9) 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
142.3) 136.3) 110.5 99.3 99.3) 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 
108.7) 120.9; 122.0} 108.9; 109.7) 107.7); 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
170.6} 156.2) 111.8 99.0 99.8 101.5; 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 = 
154.0} 154.3) 135.0) 114.3) 107.1 103.7} 100.8) 102.1 105.2 106.9; 107.9 112.3] 113.2 109.8 
168.3} 154.7) 124.0) 121.4) 119.0) 116.4; 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3) 104.2 106.6} 108.0 
217.3| 202.1 155.3} 123.2) 122.3) 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9} 104.8) 105.4 105.0} 100.5 


Netherlands.... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
United Kingdom... 


Compensation per hour 


14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7} 105.6 107.9} 109.3} 111.4) 117.3) 123.2 
9.9 17.0 477 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6] 100.4; 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8} 110.8 
4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6) 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9) 115.8) 1177 
5.4 13.7 52.5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3) 104.8) 106.1 109.2 112.0] 115:2 116.0; 116.0 
4.6 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9) 104.6 = - - 

4.3 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 103.0} 105.6 108.4 110.2 113.0} 114.9 119.3 

8.1 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 112.3 118.5) 125.2 128.0} 128.9] 130.8 
1.6 4.7 28.4 69.3 79.9 84.4 93.6] 107.5} 107.8 112.8] 120.3 125.4 123.0} 126.5 

6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2 103.7} 108.2 110.6) 113.2 115.8} 118.3 = 

4.7 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5] 101.5} 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 126.2 133.4 

41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8 106.3) 114.2 119.7} 123.3 127.4 

3.1 6.3 33.2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5} 104.3] 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 117.0) 122.6 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
United Kingdom........ 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United: States rnnncnaavacsve sureties etter nents - = 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 


Canada... 25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95:9) 95.9 98.8 98.1 
Japan... 30.9 43.3 91.7 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9) 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
Belgium... 30.1 41.7 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
Denmark. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3} 100.1 93.0 93.8; 100.9) 102.0} 102.8} 108.9 
France..... 19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3] 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
Germany 27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7} 107.2) 104.6) 101.8} 101.8 
Italy... 7.9 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4) 104.4) 102.1 103.2} 109.9} 112.4} 110.8] 112.0 


Netherlands res 34.4 52.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5) 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92:2 92.5 
waa 12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92.2 95.6} 100.0} 100.9} 102.9} 107.1 111.4) 115.2) 121.5) 128.5 

15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8} 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
9.8 14.1 59.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2) 100.3 99.7} 102.5) 104.8} 107.1 W119) 112.3 


United Kingdom... 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


United States 
Canada 


= = 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7) 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6) 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
10.9 15.3 51.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9} 118.8) 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 93.1 105.7 
19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3} 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 
21.4 23.0 76.8 82.9 77.6 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9} 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
10.4 17.1 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2) 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 
15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8} 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 
11.3 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7) 105.0} 107.1 101.1 100.0} 102.2 
16.9 23.1 70.3 75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 71.2 197 68.6 66.6 64.3 
15.6 19.2 778 82.9 78.5 92:5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 92.6 99.3] 105.0] 102.8 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 
United Kingdom 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


5 Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Industry and type of case 1 4 4 4 
1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*! 1994*| 1995*| 1996 *| 1997*| 1998*| 1999 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 

SOU CAS OS etter enc tha coments eeceen create uvceaes eeeetes ore eee 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7) 6.7 6.3 

LOSEWONKOAY GASES racceeacsacacecs ssteasoasscie een eee 4.0 4.0 4A 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 

EOE A (0) 600 24 CUS we oa eS oe EAE CY oe her een pens he een 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - ~ - - - - 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 

TROL CASEOS reece nen caek ceases renee we Se ee 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 

EOSEWOrkKGAaVIGASOS?, .o-<.fes ssaccciccan Reece eee 5.6 Ba) 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 4A 3.9 3.4 

Lost WorkdayS...........-c+eeesese0 101.8) 100.9} 112.2] 108.3) 126.9 = = = = 2 2 a 

MON CASES Hern oN aosate ata consateaarsesoieccens vy osueudce ote ereciemiserees 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 4.4 

Lost workday cases.. {shal 48 5.0 4.5 4] 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 eat 

Lost workdayS..................:. Radedeeetnen seen anata-poomcastnsecasaUchecuecerantceeee 182.1 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 = - - ~ - - - 

OANA OSE creeatenne can toounsnc conan sto css eect teesceaeeeee rt pee cena 14.6| 14.3} 14.2] 13.0) 13.4 12.2) 118] 106 99 9.5 8.8 8.6 

Lost workday cases.. 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 N45) 5.5 49 45 4.4 4.0 4.2 

ROStIWOTICaVoserse. sentence Ata i, ams od 2 eR 142.2) 143.3) 147.9] 148.1} 161.9 = = = = = = = 

General building contractors: 

BROS) (CGE os os See wanes iene ne ap cht RE AN Pay EE 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 

OSE WORKOAV,CGSOS.< Looe sascczcaneteascsccvacone Sustassesyc eaten titsiie et ree 6.4 6.5 6.4 5:5 5.4 on 5.1 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 

Lost workdays : {S22 1S 137.6) 1621015 142.7 - - = = = = = 

Heavy construction, except buildina: 

Total cases 1541 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 141 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 

Lost workday cases.. ses 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 44 3.8 

EQSUWOIKOAVSE 2 Fc trow-t Scr caskaseskcceareen eee er enc 162.3) 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 - - - - - = = 

Special trades contractors: 

RLM LSAS OS cterc caper cce secretes ates peas ne ce paaa ee eee re eras eRe 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 114.4 10.4 10.0 971 8.9 

EOSU WORE AVIECASOS fc pane ets cnanstnaccters np muse ceasenere a atedespeeenn uate 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 4] 44 

POSE WOPKGAYS 22a. 6 ate won ncacensecuncs on seececespauernicanvacudeserercaiteqasacteretA 144.1 144.9} 153.1 151.3} 168.3 - = = = = = = 

Manufacturing 

OAL CASES taeacengssaxccesectoie.ceenceeseetnascnseabeon eee rers ate ae cea taee ee keel 13.4 13.2 A 2e7, 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 

EOSEWOTKGAY BASES. scccnstie cpans teres one ete einen pacers av seee eee 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5:3 5:5 58 4.9 4.8 47 46 

POSE WOIKGAYS 5 5-5 spew cpcevsnadetasvbarad<Cuceupused un fyecswascctneveasacesveaei 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - = = = = 

Durable goods: 

DRM Ce once rn cne see ce See oacs ce sccm wchereacas er aeet sauscbinnkedenasass 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13:5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 

POSE WORKDAY CASOS) 5 osccrocnnntccpcstarcnussessess-acevesstcaaraniecert craven eaieetns 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 eye) 5.4 of 5.6 Sal Sul 5.0 48 

GSE WOT Key Soe ooes anes omc cceecencsceeneanptteu te pcaedconsbessievewceaeexeeeazsctscd Aidit 116.5} 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - - - - - - - 

Lumber and wood products: 

POM CABS a Soo weircdesron nce cove rv ib avnn sain rscu clea soeby vax assem sence 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 CEs 14.9 14.2 cee) or, 13.0 
OSU WONKGAY CASES seaze nas ras asacterernnsvasszveporsuesereoypodieases sts tasaaveeess 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 (etl 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 
PO SU WOCKOAYS oo acecta tes csens nena tcee sc ceus soe eminnes earn eaters decapvenaved 189.1 WETS 2:5) 172.0) 165.8 = = = - - - - 

Furniture and fixtures: 

Total GASES os ohea2. tego ppendeceaecpenats «cso cccupesearsacerasadtean Meagan 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 es) 
Lost workday cases | 7.3 ee 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 OW 5.9 
ESE WOTK GAYS rere n eset ses nsdaz cn cnvsosusrsanpuvese neque o-¥aceceassieueayainiee Sa ATS37 = = —| 128.4 = = = = = = - 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 

GPA CASES eos sores ce eatancess Nees Shee an-s an caceecaewotacsreecapveteccecten ee 16.0 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 
HOSE WORKGAN CASO G35. sa cxcrcezesezesc exon iive peeraseia peat tse -aa cs auaneeemecbares fee) 7.4 73 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 Seif 6.0 5.4 
PSE WOT GAY Bh ses ssc yaeoe oc asae nee cease cater eecee teetenee oan ecco 141.0] 149.8; 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 = - - - - - - 

Primary metal industries: 

ORAM CASES wap nas sa ce rot. Ueseer nce aese hansen zoe caenenax ac wesasseeersounes oneness 19.4 18.7 19.0 WV/aes 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 18:0 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday cases : 8.2 81 8.1 7.4 ed 7.3 ee lee 6.8 2 7.0 6.3 
BOSON KOAY Sass ce cs creo ooops ances sveecase sae cotvsddaxasarse aad sarapseineradesess= 161.3} 168.3) 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - - = = = = 

Fabricated metal products: ' 

PROM CASES Suse cuct aseatertenetedovdenccnsnne + owes tthe ste eaen sev eedaanioeieay 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 
HOSE: WONKOAV CASES oeccecrcssccevapsescctectarserenecesarertssstatcvaraeaaerereeteran 8.0 13) 19 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 
Lost workdays 138.8); 147.6) 155.7} 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - - - 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

SOLAN CASO Sire Seo rai cs sozdsnes Miya rae nent ee ia andere stsve sarees ial 12.1 12.0 ile iateal 1444 11.6 yee 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 
OSU WORKGAY: CASES ratte car onrcnaiatersesrnssdsyetcassvesednetenersas «eben encene aD 4.8 47 44 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 
Lost workdays 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = = = = = = = 

Electronic and other electrical equipment: 

MO CASC See tere setae. the ecssesc create che ole oes coe ee encee nae 8.0 9:1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 57, 

EO SUWOLKOAY CASO Scar spessarccsscnteasv-vsaas-azd haseyrwvadcnetersyeoanausnetevesar> 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 2.8 

OSE WON KAY Serrctsrcese ae anesccteesnai/odpan au tatescseseeas-aaeer-eoseausna seta io 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 = = = = = = = 
rtation equipment: 

Reece tes ee ae 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 Shr 
Lost workday cases... 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7h 7A 78 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 
EOSUWORKGAY Soarcenee ceases ace yrzqeaiasacbscecscnovavaymusccvaneraceacecvopeture<r7™ 134.2; 138.6) 153.7] 166.1 186.6 - - = = = Ba A 

lat roducts: 

Oe eet aceueteeanccdectes | eho mee 18) eS ee 60 je Srl nS 6 |p NZS, GH VENT) Pema em ermal 
LOSEWOFKGAY CASOS sxe. ccacanacsuczescoorsasdudadnnenatasansssazneces anwrecdeidexand 2.6 2.5 2.7 PETE 2.7 2.5 27 2.4 2.3 23 1.9 1.8 
OSU WORKCAYS cetecerec Sens a ctesesevanrscsusatn cad a eoacera cs cceseeene dered 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - = = = ie 
i ing industries: 

ssh ay enya ip ie 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 
Lost workday cases , Sait ey 5.1 Sal 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 
LOSt WOPKCAYS..........-2.0-22eccseeceeeeeeeeeeneescreesenenensescnsecesssecetsenenssney 91.0 97.6] 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - - - = = = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers” 


2 hiss 
Industry aiadilype etcase 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 ‘| 1996 ‘| 1997 *| 1998 ‘| 199° 
5 | | 
Nondurable goods: 
Total cases V1.4 11.6 ihe naeS iti se} 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 is 
Lost workday cases 5.4 5:5) 5.6 BAS) 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4. 


101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 = =| aa = = ed z= 


EEOSt WOKKOAYSissrrcareves ecw ecenesces 

Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS.............+5 


Weel eoeea cc BSP race rer OR IPC O Me Date Ce Tee LO MeR | 9.3 8.7 77 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 


Lost workday cases.... 
Lost WorkdayS...........6.000s08 


rerotal hee cH rrcrred ep CR SEs Arona Soa cucE en coer tOae 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 919 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Apparel and other textile products: 


18.5 18.5 20.0 19:5 18.8 17.6 Wet 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 
9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 itso) 7.3 
169.7; 174.7} 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - - - - S - 


Total cases 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 
Lost workday cases.... 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 
DSU WOKS etn sen car ts sents ntorsneadnl seuriraenerenrsanears cpsnvaasetican era 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - - = 2 - 
llied products: 
Ore oe Chie <bean. 5 eam 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 1h) 71 7.0 


Lost workday cases 
LOSt WOFKGAYS:...6.0.00cesecnsene 


Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.... 3.2 3:3 3:3 3.2 a2 ut 3.0 3.0 2.8 PATE 2.8 2.6 

EOSEWORKG AVS etree s seen nents nr spss cream ececeseiancencneczeretasesaneenccaeeeyeey 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 = = - - = = - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total dolce ae 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 7, 5:5) 48 4.8 4.2 4.4 

Lost workday cases.... 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 20) 2.8 27 2.4 2.3 ee | 2.3 


Lost workdays 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays..... 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases | 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 
Lost workdayS............ ners 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - = - - - - 

Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 11.4 13.6 12.1 12:5 ized 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases ............ 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Wholesale and retail trade 
WOVEN CASOS enn scaesesnasicseesuci verses cuenpritesens cicenesventunte neues 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 756 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases 5 
Lost workdays 


Wholesale trade: 
Tota 


Lost workday cases... 


AOS WHOA S sesh onic werteveavnsoolrebacuswsniiisnvsscnkaseneriennsaucuhemessansed 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - = = = 
Retail trade: 
MOtal CASOS 5. cere sccassassiccsawenesus iiganan aaumetesansoReRtuneas, cctramee ee 7.9 8.1 8.1 ters 8.7 8.2 79 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Finance, insurance, and real estaie 


MOAN CASOSH:. cnsomusscrucierotaceisce seas ceunaecoostwcsuaneWhenlirncsennee set 2.0 2.0 2.4) 2.4 2.9 2.9 eel 2.6 2.4 2.2 a 1.8 
Lost workday cases Soh 8 


LOSt WOrKOAYSioriscscescesee etaseacse 


Services 


Total 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

é Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 


4 Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 

100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1994-98 1999? 2000 
Average Number Number Percent 
MOtAL, wesonas svacy sar cetencecnteamererie nectar eee eee i ceciasee ee 6,280 6,054 5,915 100 
Transportation incidents... 2,640 2,618 2,074 43 
BlighwWay InGlde@ nts... c.cc-cscccs- seen encacssuneeterorerse 1,374 1,496 1,363 23 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.................000+4 662 714 694 12 
MOVINGIN SAME: AiECHON reste cect encceereaacsceste-eateesaysavensteeiersorese 113 129 136 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 240 270 243 4 
Moving in intersection. ............:cce 136 161 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 272 334 279 to) 
NonGolliSion 1netdemtsscrcssav-teostenarseavenesttesarscesetrnceecacescneuscseenecoores 368 390 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COllision............c:ccccseseseeseneeeeey 280 322 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 387 352 399 es 
OMEN MEDS cs cose. coreser cacamrentiteoen aaron 215 206 213 4 
Alrcrattincca. cn.cctsce meee tere 304 228 280 5 
WOrTKer: SHUCK DY a VENIGIO Naz cssccecoks Grensnestenccncssarccmevergeerney 382 377 370 6 
Water Veniche in Cidentin ce .ccs-ccccsasestssnaveccescatectusbececadsscieatsicerterasseseds 104 102 84 1 
FRANWAY ork sanncensacceCenamsccrtontearcc rersmnuvnceonts ch eninsnicaesenarenewan=ee 78 56 wa 1 
PSSAUIES ANGI VIOIENEAGISS. 5.5. c6sa55scscecesscpstceccnsssctecttesensscacceeapevessuees 1,168 909 929 16 
Homicides..............4 Ric sarees ae Sovtep erate nee Avtemetersmasteattcaer ci aeaaerenredl 923 651 677 11 
SNOOQUNGS fers cn a-necuate-canscecen.S.csapererssonay uu nacuoeneusaratsatner sas 748 509 533 9 
Stabbings. st ---<:.-scecs-- 68 62 66 1 
Other, including bombing 107 80 78 1 
SSlicintlictedi MUS eecccssssesonatorenssseesteects<we cs soaseer conocer 215 218 220 4 
Contact with objects and EQuipMeNt...............ssseeeceeeeseneseesneeeee 984 1,030 1,005 17 
SG DyODl Otic tetaraccessssdissceersessSepeccxsaecvseeteneevetonveesnttemmondiree) 564 585 570 10 
Stuck byjtalling!Objlectiacaarccccaniessccstusesetses eosaecatecen erence 364 358 357 6 
Struck by flying object... tc.-..ccrsscanveccsaves 60 55 61; 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. 281 302 294 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery...... : 148 163 157 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. .............00ccceeeeceeeee! 124 129 123 2 
|e) SEs aacneenc ces ccocoPe ROC OL Re CSOEEL TE AcO- BEER NOLEELE DL CECCUED REATELY Pea -sheceeamee. 686 721 734 12 
Fall toilower l6Vel: 5 oe..2--cnepen ene cae cscectuecxanssneesrseosiececacrserseduceresnssace] 609 634 659 11 
Fall from ladder 101 96 110 2 
Real OM OO force su cetato-con<omer owe scrastecsnmathy ooncattecPensaerbaeOuestscrsasees 146 153 150 3 
Fall from! SCatioldiStaginig::\cccas. «cc secesesconsscvacestencyaecsheuasnescssnssey 89 92 85 2 
Fall:On'same Oveliiceevszccsecsncce conus cstescterstv.cecsccvacdeveccssaecustasenesesct 53 70 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments..............--+| 583 533 480 8 
Contact with electric current.............. 322 280 256 4 
Contact with overhead power lines... 136 125 128 2 
Contact with temperature ExtreMES..........cccecceecsesceseessenseseseerneees 45 51 29 - 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances...............| 118 108 100 2 
Inhalation of SUDStANCES..............ssscscsescssseessesseseee 66 55 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency........ 96 92 93 2 
BOWING] SUBMISSION noteca ae tesssepascessnataveiiess-naxtlnanisecuaraerrassetsy Las 75 74 1 
FITOS ANA OXPIOSIONS. 2..sesicicseserceessenensecssciassassennvevandsnsiesexsssarsesi 199 216 177 3 
Other events Or OXDOSLTOS sresssters.cosce steers -cesusuecostonccetestversectecnscesel D4 27 19 = 
1 3 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


2 NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 


percent. 


The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reported a 
total of 6,023 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1999 to 6,054. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


ees Annual average 2000 2001 
elected categories 
: 1999 2000 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVES.......ccsceeeeeeeeeneee 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.9 5.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 13.9 13.1 12.6 13.0 13.4 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 14.7 15.5 
Men, 20 years and ovet....... : 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.4 4.3 48 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........::ecee4 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.4 4.8 
Whites totale. .-c.0.<:,.tesoerrcctect ste 37/ 3.5 3.4 11.5 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. as 12.0 11.4 11.2 nl 11.5 147 10.9 11.6 11.8 11.8 12.6 13.3 14.3 27, oat 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 12.6 12.3 11.8 12.4 12.2 13.3 12.6 11.8 12.8 13.1 14.5 13.7 15.8 13.5 14.8 
Women, 16 to 19 yea’S............:.00+4 11.3 10.4 10.5 10.9 10.7 9.8 9.2 11.2 10.8 10.5 10.6 13.0 12.7 11.9 11.5 
Men, 20 years and over ae 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.8 3.8 4.4 
Women, 20 years and ovet.............+. 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.3 re 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.8 41 
Black stotall cs resacct-oy ase uaceeececaciasavenc 8.0 7.6 7.4 Ths 7.6 8.4 5 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.4 7.9 941 8.7 9.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years............... 27.9 24.7 23.9 21.9 26.7 27.9 28.8 28.9 31.6 2531 28.2 25.5 30.4 27.7 30.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 30.9 26.4 27.0 22.5 30.1 26.9 31.7 21GT. 34.9 30.0 30.7 26.9 32.5 30.5 31.2 
Women, 16 to 19 years... out 23.0 ne 21.3 23.4 28.9 25.7 30.2 28.6 20.3 26.0 24.3 28.1 24.8 29.0 
Men, 20 years and OVET.........:.ee 6.7 7.0 7.0 6.9 7.3 6.9 6.6 8.5 8.2 7.6 7.8 7.9 9.0 7.6 8.0 
Women, 20 years and ovet.............4 6.8 6.3 5.8 6.2 5.7 7.3 5.8 6.3 6.5 6.4 6.8 6.0 6.9 Tf 8.9 
Hispanic origin, total..........ccceeeees 6.4 SS¥/ 5.0 6.0 5.7 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 6.3 6.4 ke 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.2 2.0 21 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.3 2:5 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.6 Cay 2.7 3.4 
Married women, spouse present. PLT rate 2.5 2:0 2.6 PAS) 2.6 eth 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Women who maintain families............ 6.4 5.9 5.4 5.2 Sal 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.7 7.0 6.9 
Full-time Workers.........:ccccccccessscseceeese 44 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 4] 4.0 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.8 5.0 5.4 
Part-time WOFKETS........cccsssessescessrsnsees 5.0 4.8 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.9 4.8 4.8 Bie) 46 §.3 5.1 5.6 45 5.6 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.3 45 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.8 47 ot Sz 5.9 
Mining Byi/ 3.9 7A 3.5 3.6 2.2 4.6 3.5 5.1 5:5 6.8 3:7 4.3 4.8 7.0 
Construction... 7.0 6.4 6.5 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.0 6.2 ed 6.6 6.7 6.8 7.5 7.6 8.4 
Manufacturing 3.6 3.6 4.0 3.6 3.6 4.2 4.5 5.0 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.1 Ory, 5.6 6.2 
Durable! QOodS:.0.c2.-tectarcecseee-eseencsseevetd 3.5 3.4 3.8 3.5 3.4 4.2 4.2 5.0 4.3 4.9 5.0 47 5.8 5.6 6.9 
Nondurable goods | 3.9 4.0 4.3 3.9 4.0 4.3 5.0 5.0 5.1 47 4.9 of 5:5 5.4 52 
Transportation and public utilities.........| 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.6 3.2 2.8 2.9 Sl 41 3.8 4.4 3.3 3.5 3.9 6.0 
Wholesale and retail trade.................... 5.2 5.0 4.8 47 4.8 5.0 5. 5.3 5.3 5.3 §.3 5.2 5.6 5.9 6.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.3 2.3 1.9 24 2.3 2:5 2.6 Pe fi 2.3 2.6 3.2 7A 2.8 2:7, 
SOmMiGeS Rin. ccstecgese est accesecvancocenvons 4] 3.8 3.6 3 3.6 4.0 4.2 441 441 3.9 44 4.3 49 4.8 SHE 
Government WOrkETS..........cscscesesseeesceeesees 2.2 2.1 2.0 2.3 2.2 2.2 ies) P| 2.3 2.0 2.0 2.1 2.1 at 2.4 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 1@3) 8.8 9.4 8.9 9.0 9.2 11.3 9.2 8.2 9.6 10.9 10.2 7.1 8.9 
Educational attainment! 
Less than a high school diploma..............., 6.7 6.4 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.8 Ulett 6.9 6.6 6.5 6.8 6.6 Tig 7.8 UA 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 HS) 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 441 4.4 4.3 47 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
GDOGree Racin cat Seat soresstirassstreneecd 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.7 enh 3.0 out, 2.7 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.5 44 
Collegegradlateshernsc.c-ceeriereeere es) 1.8 legs 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.3 | 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.4 20f 
—e Oe eT 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


Due to production error, table 6 was omitted from the December 2001 issue. We apologize for the inconvenience. 


Office or topic 


Internet address 


\ 


E-mail 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


http://www.bls.gov/ 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


‘ Employment and unemployment 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 


National 

State and local 
Labor force statistics: 

National 

Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


cesinfo @bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo @bls.gov 
lausinfo @bls.gov 
cewinfo @bls.gov 
oesinfo @bls.gov 
mlsinfo @bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


. Prices and living conditions 


Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 
Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info @bls.gov 
ppi-info @bls.gov 
mxpinfo @bls.gov 
cexinfo @bls.gov 


Compensation and working conditions 


National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 

Occupational illnesses, injuries 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


ocltinfo @bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo @bls.gov 
ocltinfo @ bls.gov 
oshstaff @bls.gov 


Fatal occupational injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo @bls.gov 
Productivity : u : 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb @bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb @bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb @bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment . http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo @bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo @bls.gov 
International — ‘ 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp @bls.gov 
Regional centers ike 
Atlanta ; http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro1/ BLSinfoBoston @bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago @bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas @bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity @bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia @ bls.gov 


San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats.gov/ 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


se 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date . covered date covered date covered number 
eee ae 
Employment situation January 4 December — February. January March 8 February - 1;4-24 
ed Se BIEL i a ee REE eS «See a Ua ee ele ev 
U.S. Import and Export 
Brida lndemias January 10 December February 14 January March 14 February 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes January 11 December February 15 January ‘March 15 February 2; 35-37 
Consumer Price indexes January 16 December February 20 January March 21 February 2; 32-34 
Real earnings January 16 December February 20 : January March 21 February” 14, 16 
a a I rh ER ES Aa a en 
Employment Cost Indexes January 31. 4th quarter: 1-3: 25-28 


a  ____ OO ooo 


Productivity and costs - < February 6 “4th quarter = March 7 4th quarter 2; 43-46 


EEE Ea 


